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INTRODUCTION 


'f    ■      ^RADUTTORE  traditore"  is  an  Italian  proverb 

H  — oneof  the  few  that  have  been  so  incorporated 

I  into  the  English  language  as  to  be  invariably 

.^L.         given  in  the  original — which  must  inevitably 

force  itself  upon  the  recollection  of  whosoever  essays  to 

present  an  English  version  of  a  foreign  book.     In  offering 

such  a  version  of  //  //i  iungo  scandah  del  secolo  xix,  by 

Signer  Graziano  Paolo  Clerici,  a  distinguished  professor  in 

the  University  of  Parma,  the  translator  can  only  hope  that 

he  may  not  have  exemplified  the  proverb  too  emphatically. 

The  protracted   scandal  referred   to  is  the  long  and 

embittered  struggle  between  Caroline,  born  Princess  of 

Brunswick  -Wolfenbuttel    and    successively    Princess    of 

Wales  and  Queen  of  England,  and  George,  Prince  of  Wales, 

subsequently  Prince  Regent  and  King  George  IV. 

Professor  Clerici  has,  by  minute  research  into  Italian 
records,  both  in  public  departments  and  in  private  owner- 
ship, reconstructed  the  life  of  the  Princess  during  the 
momentous  six  years,  1814-20,  which  preceded  her  succes- 
sion to  the  dignity  of  Queen,  years  which  were,  except 
for  the  time  occupied  in  a  voyage  to  the  East,  spent  in 
different  parts  of  Italy.  This  episode  in  the  Princess's 
life  it  was,  undoubtedly,  which  incited  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  subject  For  the  benefit  of  his  readers 
he  summarized  briefly  the  principal  events  of  the  Prin- 
cess's life  previous  to  her  arrival  in  Italy,  and  presented 
on  a  larger  scale  a  summary  of  the  famous  trial  which 
was  ostensibly  the  outcome  of  her  residence  there. 
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But  in  England,  although  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  books  about  Queen  Caroline  were  innumerable, 
the  whole  sordid  tragedy  has  been  so  generally  forgotten, 
that  it  seems  desirable  to  deal  with  certain  phases  of 
Caroline's  strange  career  at  somewhat  greater  length  than 
Professor  Clerici  deemed  necessary. 

The  marriages  of  the  Georges  were  none  of  them  ideal, 
whilst  two  of  them  produced  extremely  tragic  results. 
The  fate  of  the  unhappy  Princess  of  Zell,  the  wife  of 
George  I,  was  sufficiently  grim,  and  it  almost  excites  a 
sensation  of  wonder  that  the  English  people,  cognizant  of 
the  atrociously  cruel  treatment  meted  out  by  the  Elector 
to  his  wife,  tolerated  the  entry  upon  the  royaJ  prerogatives 
of  the  man  who  arrived  with  his  lumbering  German  mis- 
tresses. A  joke  seems  to  have  saved  the  situation,  for 
when  the  ladies,  protruding  their  heads  from  the  windows 
of  the  coach  to  expostulate  with  the  hooting  mob,  cried, 
"  We  haf  only  come  for  your  goods,"  a  wit  in  the  forefront 
retorted,  '*  Yes,  and  our  chattels  too,"  and  the  disturbance 
that  threatened  passed  off  with  laughter.  George  11  wa3 
perhaps  the  most  fortunate  of  the  family,  for  though  he 
cared  little  for  his  wife,  the  level-headed  Caroline  of 
Anspach,  she  was  devoted  to  him,  and  even  pandered  to 
his  weaknesses.  The  famous  conversation  as  she  lay 
a-dying  can  perhaps  hardly  be  paralleled  in  history.  The 
moribund  queen -consort,  anxious  about  the  future  welfare 
of  the  husband  she  is  parting  from,  advises  him  to  marry 
again  speedily,  and  the  husband,  amidst  his  blubbering 
sobs,  replies,"  Non,  non.j'aurai  des  maitresses,"  Gcoi^  III, 
Farmer  George  as  he  was  called,  was  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  fortunate  in  his  marriage  relations;  but  it  ia 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  George  had,  previous 
to  his  union  with  Charlotte,  been  deeply  in  love  with 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  and  it  is  widely  believed  that  still 
earlier  he  had  gone  through  a  marriage  ceremony  with 
a  beautiful  young  quakcre^s,  Hannah  Lightfoot,  and  that 
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queen  was  aware  ot  and  did  not  neglect  to  make 
suffer  for  his  premarital  indiscretions.  George  IV,  how- 
ever, was  the  most  Jli-fated  of  the  four  in  this  respect,  for 
his  iU-oroened  marriage  resulted  in  a  public  scandal  which 
was  protracted  for  twenty-five  years. 

One  feature  of  the  domestic  and  court  life  of  these 
four  successive  Georges  was  a  sort  of  traditional  mainten- 
ance of  bad  relations  between  the  reigning  sovereign  and 
his  heir,  and  the  consequent  creation  of  a  secondary  court, 
between  the  hangers-on  of  which  and  the  legitimate  court 
as  much  bitterness  existed  as  exists  nowadays  between  the 
adherents  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal.  It  may  be 
easily  realized  that  George  I,  torn  from  his  beloved 
Hanover,  and  hating  England,  could  scarcely  look  upon 
the  future  George  1 1  without  arousing  thoughts  of  the 
miserable  captive,  Sophie  Dorothea  ;  but  the  grounds  for 
the  unbounded  hatred  which  George  II,  and  his  Queen 
with  him,  displayed  towards  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
are  not  so  easy  of  comprehension.  This  hatred,  on  the 
Prince's  death,  was  perhaps  not  exactly  transferred  to  his 
son  George ;  but  a  considerable  show  of  unkindliness  must 
have  existed,  since  the  future  George  III  regarded  his 
grandfather  wth  mortal  terror.  Between  George  1 1 1  and  his 
son  George,  again,  disagreement  which  developed  Into  open 
hostility  speedily  grew  up,  and  on  one  occasion — possibly 
as  a  result  of  the  King's  incipient  mania — an  actual  physi- 
cal struggle  took  place  which  scandalized  the  onlookers, 
Geoi^e  IV,  in  his  turn,  treated  the  Princess  Charlotte  with 
such  severity  as  to  incite  her  to  open  rebellion,  and  their 
lack  of  genuine  affection  for  one  another  was  so  notorious, 
that  the  report  that  he  had  procured  her  death  by  poison 
gained  credence  very  extensively. 

Of  George  the  Fourth's  career  from  the  cradle  upwards 
we  have  the  amplest  information  from  innumerable  sources, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  trustworthy.  The  public 
maxufestations  of  joy  at  his  birth,   the  incidents  of  his 
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infancy  and  childhood,  his  mental  and  physical  prowess  in 
whatever  tasks  he  undertook,  his  charm  of  manner,  his 
self-will,  his  profligacy,  his  extravagance,  his  satiety — 
upon  all  these  points  countless  anecdotes  exist,  and  are 
more  or  less  familiar. 

Of  Caroline,  on  the  other  hand,  little  is  known  prior  to 
her  arrival  on  these  shores  as  the  bride-elect  of  the  heir- 
apparent.  She  was  born  on  17  May,  176S,  the  second 
daughter  of  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbuttel,  and  Augusta,  Princess  of  Great  Britain, 
sister  of  George  III.  Her  father  appears  to  have  been 
both  ambitious  and  brave,  but  irresolute ;  her  mother 
loquacious,  petty-minded,  and  utterly  lacking  in  discre- 
tion, as  witness  a  ludicrous  anecdote  of  the  childhood  of 
George  III  which  she  retailed  to  Lord  Malmesbury  dur- 
ing his  stay  at  Brunswick  in  1794,  and  which  the  curious 
may  find  in  his  Diary.  The  incapacity  of  the  Duchess 
may  probably  have  contributed  to  the  Duke's  inability  to 
rise  to  the  opportunities  which  the  struggle  with  Napoleon 
undoubtedly  afforded  him  of  increasing  the  influence  of 
his  house,  and  her  silliness  it  was  possibly  which  brought 
about  his  numerous  amours,  and  the  establishment  actu- 
ally under  her  own  nose  of  Mile,  de  Hertzfeldt,  an  openly 
acknowledged  mistress,  who,  at  any  rate,  appears  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  parts.  Of  the  general  tenour  of  life  at  a 
small  German  court  at  this  date,  perhaps  the  best  picture 
that  has  been  produced  is  to  be  found  in  Shorthouse's 
romance  Tlu  Littlt  Schoolmaster  Mark.  The  openness  of 
the  liaison  between  the  Duke  and  Mile,  de  Hertzfeldt  has 
its  parallel  in  the  romance  in  the  similar  relation  between 
the  Princess  and  her  cavaiiere-servmte,  whilst  the  general 
mixture  of  the  real  life  of  the  court  and  the  fantastic  life 
of  the  theatre,  so  inextricably  confused  as  to  bewilder  the 
sudden  intruder  as  to  which  Is  reality  and  which  is  fantasy, 
is  forcibly  recalled  by  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Court  of 
Brunswick  made  by  the  youthful  Sir  John  Stanley,  con- 
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tained  in  a  series  of  recollections  entitled  Praterita — he 
anticipated  Ruskin's  title — prefixed  to  The  Early  Married 
Life  of  Maria  Josepha  Holroyd,  He  concludes  his  account: 
"  I  might  almost  say  I  lived  In  these  gardens  in  fine 
weather.  This  has  made  my  remembrance  of  Brunswick 
one  of  green  and  leaves,  and  flowers  and  birds,  as  well  as 
of  a  court  and  operas."  The  romance  referred  to,  which 
is  avowedly  based  on  contemporary  German  autobio- 
graphy, conjures  up  miraculously  the  picture  of  the  gay 
parterres  and  the  popinjay  groups  of  resolutely  frivolous 
courtiers,  darting  here  and  there  in  the  sun  like  so  many 
gay  insects  in  their  rainbow-hued  attire. 

Sir  John  Stanley  was  making  the  grand  tour  in  1 78 1, 
and  visiting  Brunswick,  was  received  at  the  Court  there  on 
the  terms  of  cordiality  which  would  doubtless  be  extended 
to  any  Englishman  of  his  breeding  and  descent  He 
describes  Caroline  as  "  a  beautiful  girl  of  about  fourteen," 
and  says,  "  I  did  think  and  dream  of  her  day  and  night  at 
Brunswick,  and  for  a  year  afterwards.  ...  I  saw  her  for 
hours  three  or  four  times  a  week,  but  as  a  star  out  of  my 
reach."  Then,  bridging  a  gulf  of  years,  he  continues : 
"One  day  only,  when  dining  with  her  and  her  mother  at 
Bladcheath,  she  smiled  at  something  which  had  pleased 
her,  and  for  an  instant  only  I  could  have  fancied  she  had 
been  the  Caroline  of  fourteen  years  old — the  lively,  pretty 
Caroline^  the  girl  my  eyes  had  so  often  rested  on,  with 
light  and  powdered  hair  hanging  in  curls  on  her  neck,  the 
lips  from  which  only  sweet  words  seemed  as  If  they  would 
flow,  with  looks  animated,  and  always  simply  and  modestly 
dressed."  His  infatuation  extended  from  her  to  hers,  a 
not  uncommon  trait,  for  of  the  Duchess  he  writes :  "  No 
attention  was  wanting  on  her  part  to  acquit  herself  faith- 
AiUy  of  her  duties  as  a  mother  or  a  wife.  I  saw  much  of 
ber  when  misfortunes  sent  her  to  her  own  country  in  her 
(dd  age  .  .  .  inquired  after,  perhaps,  for  form's  sake  by  a 
few  of  her  own  family,  but  rarely  visited  except  by  her 
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daughter,  who,  I  would  willingly  persuade  myself,  in  the 
midst  of  all  her  follies  and  giddiness,  loved  her  to  the 
last"  Sir  John  Stanley  reminds  us  that  the"  Brunswick's 
fated  chieftain  "  of  Uyron,  who  "  rushed  into  the  field  and 
foremost,  fiyhting,  fell,"  was  Caroline's  third  brother,  Fred- 
erick William,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  killed  at 
Quatre  Bras  in  1815. 

It  was  in  the  very  year  of  Sir  John  Stanley's  stay  at 
the  Court  of  Brunswick,  17S1,  that  Caroline's  elder  sister, 
Charlotte  Augusta,  was  married  to  the  Prince,  afterwards 
King  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  taken  to  reside  at  Sl  Petersburg. 
Professor  Clerici  conjectures  that  it  was  of  this  Princess 
that  Caroline  was  speaking  when  she  told  her  strange 
story  of  an  unfaithful  wife  to  Boss!  the  painter,  though  why 
she  should  have  dragged  in  Jerome  Bonaparte  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive.  To  two  of  her  ladies-in-waiting  she  had  pre- 
viously told  the  tale  without  any  concealment  of  her 
sister's  personality,  and  this  is  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell's 
report  of  the  narration  : — 

"Wedined  o((  »tuUon  and  onions,  And  I  thought  Lady 

would  have  d^gobbiled  with  the  coarseness  of  the  food, 
and  the  hornir  of  seeing  the  Princess  eat  to  satiety. 
Afterwards,  Her  Royal  Highness  walked  about  Paddington 

Fields,  making   Lady  and   myself   follow.      These 

walks  are  very  injudiciously  chosen  as  to  time  and  place, 
though  perfectly  innocent,  and  taken  for  no  other  purpose 
than  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  an  ertr(u>rdinary  thing.  It 
was  almost  dark  when  the  Princess  returned  home  in  the 
evening.  She  amused  us  very  much  by  telling  us  the 
history  of  her  sister,  Princess  Charlotte.  I  asked  her  if 
the  report  was  true  as  to  the  manner  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte's  death.  She  said  she  did  not  believe  it,  and 
bad  even  reasons  for  supposing  she  was  still  alive. 
Princess  Charlotte  married  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and,  like  all  princesses,  and  most  other  women,  she 
did  so  in  order  to  have  an  establishment,  and  be  her  own 
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"mistress.     For  some  time  she  behaved  well,  though  her 
sister  said  lier  husband  was  very  jealous  of  her  from  the 

■  beginning,  and  beat  her  cruelly.  At  length,  they  went  to 
Russia,  and  there  she  became  enamoured  of  a  man  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  Empress's  lover — a  circum- 

■  stance  which  rendered  the  ufTcnce  heinous,  even  though  he 
was  a  cast-off  lover.  But  it  seems  ladies  snarl  over  a  bone 
they  have  picked,  just  like  any  cross  dog.     The  Princess 

■  Charlotte  was  secretly  delivered  of  a  child  in  process  of 
time,  in  one  of  the  Empress's  chateaux.  Her  husband 
bad  not  lived  with  her  for  a  year  or  two,  and  for  once  the 
right  father  was  actually  named.  As  soon  as  she  re- 
covered from  this  little  accident,  the  Empress  informed  her 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  her  to  allow  her  to  live  under 
her  roof,  but  that  she  might  go  to  the  Chateau  de  Revelt, 
on  the  Baltic — that  is  to  say,  she  must  go :  whither  accord- 
ingly she  was  sent  The  curious  part  of  this  story  is,  that 
Miss  Saunders,  the  Princess  of  Wales's  maid,  at  this  time 
li\ing  with  her,  had  a  sister,  which  sister  lived  as  maid  to 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  she,  after  a  time,  came  from  the 
Chateau  de  Rcvclt  back  to  Brunswick,  saying  her  mistress 
was  in  perfect  health,  but  had  dismissed  her  from  her 
scr\'ice,  as  she  no  longer  required  her  attendance.  She 
gave  her  money  and  jewels,  and,  after  vain  entreaties  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  with  her  royal  mistress,  to  whom  she 
was  much  attached.  Miss  Saunders's  sister  left  the  Princess 
Charlotte. 

"Not  long  after  this,  word  was  brought  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  that  she  died  suddenly  of  some  putrid  disorder, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  bury  the  body  immediately, 
without  waiting  for  any  ceremonies  due  to  the  rank  of  the 
deceased.  All  further  inquiries  that  were  made  ended  in 
this  account,  and  no  light  was  thrown  upon  this  business. 
Some  years  subsequently  to  this,  a  travelling  Jew  arrived 
at  Brunswick,  who  swore  that  he  saw  the  Princess  Charlotte 
at  the  Opera  at  Leghorn.    He  was  questioned,  and  declared 
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that  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  her.  '  I  own,'  said  the 
Princess  of  Wales, '  from  her  sending  away  the  person  who 
was  so  much  attached  to  her,  and  the  only  servant  she  had 
whom  she  loved  and  relied  on,  that  I  always  hope  she 
contrived  to  elope  with  her  lover,  and  may  still  be  alive.' 
This  story  is  curious  if  it  be  true;  but  Her  Royal  Highness 
loves  to  tell  romantic  histories ;  so  that  one  cannot  believe 
implicitly  what  she  narrates." 

The  Margravine  of  Anspach  in  her  Memoirs  states: 
"  The  Prince  left  the  dominions,  having,  as  he  asserted, 
cause  to  complain  of  his  wife's  conduct,  which  induced 
him  to  leave  her  behind.  .  .  .  The  care  of  the  Princess 
was  entrusted  to  the  Empress  (Catherine  11)  herself.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  it  was  made  known  to  the  Prince  as 
well  as  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  that  she  was  no  more. 
The  Duke  demanded  that  her  body  should  be  given  up  to 
him.  The  request  was  not  complied  with,  nor  did  he  ever 
receive  authentic  proofs  of  her  decease  or  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  it." 

That  there  were  reasons  for  concealing  the  mode  and 
date  of  her  death,  however,  appears  from  another  quarter. 
In  a  once-famous  book,  Letters  from  the  Baltic^  Miss  Rigby 
writes : — 

"Castle  Lode  (not  the  Chateau  de  Revelt,  we  may 
notice)  became  crown  property,  being  appropriated  as 
a  prison  for  state  offences.  The  last  inmate  in  this 
capacity  was  a  Princess  of  Wiirtemberg.  .  .  .  She  was 
confined  here  by  Catherine  II,  some  say  for  having  divulged 
a  state  secret,  others  for  having  attracted  the  notice  of  her 
son  Paul.  .  .  .  The  sequel  to  this  was  her  death  under 
most  heartrending  circumstances.  .  .  .  Her  corpse  was  put 
into  a  cellar  of  the  castle.  .  .  .  Years  after  .  .  .  owing  to 
the  quality  of  the  atmosphere,  the  body  was  found  in  a 
state  of  preservation  which  left  no  doubt  of  identity,  and 
was  decently  interred  in  the  church  of  Goldenbeck." 

Now  there  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
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with  this  story  told  by  Caroline  about  her  sister.  It  will 
be  observed  that  all  that  our  authorities  assert  is  that  the 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta  was  reported  dead,  and  that 
years  afterwards  her  body  was  discovered.  No  hint  is 
given  that  she  fled  from  Russia  and  might  still  be  living 
with  her  lover  at  the  time  that  Caroline  related  her  story. 
Where,  then,  did  Caroline  get  her  theory?  Did  she 
imagine  or  invent  it  ?  I  think  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  facts.  Some  time  previously  to 
1808 — I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  date, 
but  in  1808  translations  of  the  book  appeared  both  in 
English  and  French — Johann  Heinrich  Daniel  Zschokke, 
a  German  writer,  both  prolific  and  popular,  published  a 
romance  entitled  Die  Prinsessin  von  Wolfenbuttel.  In  it 
he  tells  the  story  of  a  former  princess  of  Caroline's  house, 
Charlotte  Christine  Sophie,  who  was  married  to  Alexei, 
the  son  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  who  consequently,  like  the 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  went  to  reside  at  St  Peters- 
burg. Here  she  was  treated  with  such  fiendish  cruelty  by 
her  husband — that  husband  who  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  put  to  death  by  his  own  father — that  with  the  con- 
nivance of  a  devoted  attendant  she  contrived  to  simulate 
death  and  to  be  actually  laid  in  her  coffin,  subsequently 
making  her  escape  in  disguise  and  getting  away  from  Russia. 
It  was  reported  on  various  occasions  that  she  had  been  seen 
alive,  here  or  there — particularly  on  one  occasion  at  the 
performance  of  an  opera — and  Zschokke  gives  her  a  series 
of  adventures  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  including 
New  Orleans  and  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  together  with 
a  happy  union  with  a  lover  who  had  been  devoted  to  her 
before  her  marriage.  How  much  of  Zschokke's  story  is 
invention,  how  much  an  elaboration  of  facts,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  But  in  this  romance,  it  seems  most 
probable,  is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  Caroline's  fairy  tale 
about  her  own  sister.  It  would  be  impossible  that  she 
could  escape  acquaintance  with  a  book  bearing  such  a  title. 
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Four  years  after  Sir  John  Stanlc/s  visit  to  Brunswick 
the  great  Frenchman,  Mirabeau,  pa.s.sed  through  the  place. 
He  described  Caroline  as  "tout  k  fait  aimable,  spirituelle, 
jolie,  vivc,  s^millante,"  which  make^  one  regret  that  she  did 
not  find  a  French  instead  of  an  English  husband. 

The  circumstances  of  Mirabcau's  visit  are  recalled  by 
an  entry  in  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell's  diary,  as  follcvs  : — 

"The  Princess  read  some  of  Mtrabeau's  letters  on  the 
private  history  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  ;  but  every  now  and 
then  laid  down  the  book  to  talk  on  the  personages 
mentioned  therein,  according  to  her  version  of  the  story. 
This  she  did  very  well,  and  was  extremely  entertaining. 
Mirabeau  mentions  a  long  discourse  he  had  with  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  about  the  state  of  Europe  at  that  time,  and 
adds,  that  it  was  'diamond  cut  diamond'  between  them. 
The  Duke  wanted  to  find  out  whether  Monsieur  de  Breteuil 
was  likely  to  succeed  Monsieur  de  Ver^ennes  as  minister 
at  Berlin. — 'Ah,'  said  the  Princess,  closing  the  book, 
*  nobody  could  love  a  fader  better  nor  I  loved  mine  ;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  inordinate  ambition,  and  was  not  at  all 
pleased  with  only  reigning  over  so  small  a  principality  as 
Brunswick.  Frederick  Guillaume  was  a  very  weak  prince, 
and  my  fader  always  determined  to  have  the  whole 
management  of  Prussia.  The  better  to  bring  this  about, 
he  earnestly  desired  my  marriage  with  the  Prince  Royal, 
but  I  never  could  consent. — Ah,  I  was  so  happy  in  those 
times!'  I  asked  if  he  was  not  a  very  handsome  man. 
•Very  like  the  bust  I  have  of  him,' was  her  reply — and 
that  bust  is,  I  think,  handsome,  but  she  does  not.  She 
then  added, — 'Things  all  change  since  that  time, — and 
here  I  am.' — And  she  burst  out  crying," 

The  next  act  in  the  drama  is  occupied  with  the  pre- 
liminaries to  the  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  marriage  itself. 

"  In  November,  1794,  Lord  Malmesbury  received  in- 
structions from  the  King  to  demand  the  Princess  Caroline 
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of  Brunswick  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  had  them  from 
the  King  himself,  with  no  discretionary  power  to  give 
advice  or  information  to  His  Majesty  or  the  Government 
on  the  principal  subject  of  this  mission.  It  wiU  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  publicly  he  confined  himself  strictly  to  its 
execution,  although  in  private  he  did  all  he  could  to  pre- 
pare  his  eccentric  charge  for  her  high  elevation."  In  these 
words  opens  the  account  of  Lord  Malmesbur>''5  mission 
to  the  Court  of  Brunswick  printed  by  his  grandson,  an 
account  composed  of  those  portions  of  Lord  Malraes- 
bury's  Diary  relating  to  the  mission^  together  with  a 
selection  from  his  correspondence  covering  the  same 
period.  It  is  not  till  the  iSth  of  the  month  that  the 
entry  appears  "get  to  Brunswick  at  half-past  eleven,"  and 
we  learn  that  Malmesbury  is  immediately  installed  in 
apartments  in  the  palace  and  servants  and  a  carriage 
placed  at  his  disposal  The  same  day  the  Duchess  in- 
vites him  to  dinner.  The  Diary  says :  "  She  receives  me 
most  kindly — all  good  nature,  and  he  (the  Duke  pre- 
sumably), as  usual,  civil,  but  reserved  and  stiff.  The 
Princess  Caroline  much  embarrassed  on  my  first  being 
presented  to  her — pretty  face,  not  expressive  of  softness — 
her  figure  not  graceful — fine  eyes — good  hand — tolerable 
teeth,  but  going — fair  hair  and  light  eyebrows — good  bust, 
short,  with  what  the  French  call  'des  ^paules  impertinentes.' 
Vastly  happy  with  her  future  expectations.  The  Duchess 
full  of  nothing  else — talks  incessantly."  On  the  2lst  we 
learn  that  he  has  a  long  talk  with  the  Duchess,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  disparagingly  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  her  own  son 
Charles,  whose  wife  she  praised  to  his  detriment.  In 
fact,  one  detects  instantly  the  same  unfortunate  spirit  of 
petty  jealousies  and  maliciousness  which  had  given  rise  to 
so  much  ill-blood  in  the  family  for  several  generations. 
Malmesbury  says:  "Nothing  could  be  so  open,  so  frank, 
and  so  unreserved,  as  her  manner,  nor  so  perfectly  good- 
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natured  and  unaffected."  One  may  admit  the  frankness 
and  openness,  but  be  excused  for  wondering  where  the 
good  nature  came  in.  The  same  evening  Malmesbury 
resumed  his  acquaintance  with  Mile,  de  Hertzfeldt, 
whom  he  had  known  in  Berlin,  and  who  was  now  the 
Duke's  mistress,  "  much  altered,  but  still  clever  and  agree- 
able— she  was  at  first  rather  ashamed  to  see  me,  but  soon 
got  over  it"  On  the  26th,  somewhat  to  the  reader's  sur- 
prise,occurs  the  entry"WaIkto  Richmond — pleasant  house, 
in  good  taste — about  one  mile  from  the  town."  This  was 
a  suburban  retreat  of  the  Duchess's,  and  no  doubt  received 
its  name  from  her  out  of  sentimental  recollections  con- 
nected with  the  English  Richmond,  where  so  much  of  the 
Georgian  court  life  was  spent  That  evening  Malmes- 
bury finds  "  Princess  Caroline  improves  on  acquaintance, 
is  gay  and  cheerful,  with  good  sense."  On  i  December 
a  messenger  arrives  from  England  with  Malmesbury's 
instructions  and  credentials,  and  the  second  day  after,  the 
day  fixed  for  his  audiences,  Major  Hislop  and  a  messenger 
arrive  from  tlie  Prince  of  Wales.  They  bring  the  Prince's 
picture,  and  a  letter  from  himself  urging  Malmesbury 
vehemently  to  set  out  with  the  Princess  Caroline  immedi- 
ately. The  ceremonial  of  betrothal  took  place  on  the 
afternoon  of  3  December,  "  Duke  answers  very  well — 
rather  embarrassed — Duchess  overcome,  in  tears — Princess 
Caroline  much  affected,  but  replies  distinctly  and  well  .  . . 
(now  takes  the  rank  of  Princess  of  Wales)." 

The  following  day  the  marriage  contract  was  signed. 
Malmesbur)'  records  that  he  is  very  much  puzzled  about 
his  start  for  England.  The  Duchess  is  eager  to  promote  it, 
and  the  Princess  Caroline  in  a  hurry,  but  the  Duke  is 
"cautious  to  a  ridiculous  degree  in  assisting."  The  diffi- 
culty was  this.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  as  soon  as 
word  got  abroad  that  the  betrothed  wife  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  on  her  way  to  England  an  attempt  would  be 
made  by  the  French  fleet  to  intercept  her.     A   naval 
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escort  was  consequently  arranged  for,  and  as  yet  no  news 
of  its  sailing  from  England  had  reached  Malmesbury.  He 
derived  his  authority  directly  from  the  King,  and  in  away 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  esteemed  was  determined  that 
he  would  not,  even  to  gratify  his  future  King  and  Queen, 
deviate  in  the  slightest  d^ree  from  the  line  of  conduct 
laid  down  for  him.  So  though  the  Princess  Caroline  might 
be  in  a  hurry,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales — eager  for  the 
freedom  from  pecuniary  embarrassments  which  marriage 
was  to  bestow  on  him — might  write  letters  of  entreaty,  or 
even  command,  Malmesbury  stood  firm :  his  sole  conces- 
sion to  expediency  is  the  dispatch  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
of  explanatory  letters,  gently  deprecating  the  Prince's 
resentment  of  delays  which  he  is  unable  to  avoid. 

On  5  December  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  seems  to  have 
emerged  momentarily  from  his  habitual  reserve,  for  "  after 
dinner,"  says  Malmesbury,  "  he  held  a  very  long  and  very 
sensible  discourse  witli  me  about  the  Princess  Caroline; 
and  here,  where  he  was  not  on  his  guard,  and  where  he 
laid  aside  his  finesse  and  suspicion,  he  appeared  in  all  his 
lustre.  He  entered  fully  into  her  situation — was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  character  of  the  Prince,  and  of  the  inconveni- 
ences that  would  result,  almost  with  equal  ill  effect,  either 
irom  his  liking  the  Princess  too  much  or  too  little.  He 
also  touched  on  the  Queen's  character,  with  which  he  is 
perfectly  acquainted.  He  was  rather  severe  on  the  Duchess 
of  York.  He  never  mentioned  the  King.  He  said  of  hi3 
daughter :  *  ElU  n'est  pas  bete,  mais  elle  n'a  pas  de  juge- 
ment — elle  a  tXt  el<5v(;e  scvercmciit,  et  il  U  falhit*  The 
Duke  asked  me  to  recommend  to  her  discretion  not  to 
ask  questions,  and.  above  all,  not  to  be  free  in  giving  opinions 
of  persons  and  things  aloud  ;  and  he  hinted  delicately,  but 
very  pointedly,  at  the  free  and  unrestrained  manners  of 
the  Duchess,  who  at  times  js  certainly  apt  to  forget  her 
audience.  He  desired  me  to  advise  her  never  to  show  any 
jealousy  of  the  Prince ;  and  that  if  he  had  any^tf/^,  not 
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to  notice  them.  He  said  he  had  written  her  all  this  in 
German,  but  that  enforced  by  me  it  would  come  with 
double  efTecL" 

Next  day  Malmesbury  is  at  a  court  dinner  and  hall,  and 
makes  the  following  entry  :  "Madlle.  Hertzfddt  repeats  to 
me  what  the  Duke  had  before  said — stated  the  necessity 
of  being  very  strict  with  the  Princess  Caroline — that  she 
was  not  clever  or  ill  disposed,  but  of  a  temper  easily 
wrought  on,  and  had  no  tact.  She  said  my  advice  would 
do  more  good  than  the  Duke's,  as  although  she  respected 
him,  she  also  feared  him,  and  considered  him  as  a  severe 
rather  than  an  affectionate  father — that  she  had  no  respect 
for  her  mother,  and  was  inattentive  to  her  when  she  dared. 
I  lead  the  Princess  Caroline  to  supper,  and  am  placed 
between  her  and  the  Duchess ;  her  conversation  very 
right :  she  entreats  me  also  to  guide  and  direct  her.  I 
recommend  perfect  silence  on  a//  subjects  for  six  months 
after  her  arrival."  Poor  Princess !  How  could  a  young 
woman  who  "never  thinks  before  she  speaks,"  is  "too 
free  in  giving  opinions  of  persons  and  things,"  and  who 
possesses  "  no  tact,"  be  expected  to  profit  by  such  a 
counsel  of  perfection  I 

On  7  December  Malmesbury  learns  from  Lady  Eliza- 
beth  Eden   that  "  Lady  was  very  well   with   the 

Queen  ;  that  she  went  frequently  to  Windsor,  and  ap- 
peared as  a  sort  of  favourite."  He  comments:  "This,  if 
true,  most  strange,  and  bodes  no  good."  The  person 
whose  name  is  left  a  blank  is  obviously  Lady  Jersey  ;  and 
here  we  have  the  first  sign  of  the  outrageous  attitude  of 
Queen  Charlotte  to  her  undesired  daughter-in-law.  Her 
own  wish  that  the  Princess  Louise  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
should  be  chosen  having  been  overruled,  she  absolutely 
enters  upon  a  campaign  for  the  degradation  of  Caroline 
before  even  the  unhappy  young  woman  had  left  her 
father's  court,  and  takes  as  her  confederate  the  one  woman 
in  England  who  can  most  amply  serve  her  purpose — the 
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one  woman  in  England  whom,  if  she  had  maintained  the 
traditional  rigour  of  her  court,  nothing  would  have  in- 
duced her  to  receive,  the  woman  whose  name  is  associated 
in  evcT>'  mouth  with  that  of  the  Prince  her  son,  the  pro- 
spective bridegroom.  Malmesbury's  comment,  restrained 
as  it  is,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  Lady 
Jersey  meets  Caroline  on  her  landing  in  England,  and  is 
instrumental  in  setting  about  the  earliest  rumours  in  dis- 
paragement of  her  character,  can  bear  no  other  interpreta- 
tion. He  cannot  disclose  his  fears  to  the  unsuspecting 
victim,  but  it  is  significant  that  on  this  day  for  the  first 
time  be  advises  her  "  to  be  very  attentive  and  respectful  to 
the  Queen ;  to  endea\*our  at  all  events  to  be  well  with  her." 
And  one  is  not  surprised  when,  after  adding  "  she  takes 
all  this  well,"  he  continues  "she  was  at  times  in  tears," 
though  his  explanation,  "  but  on  account  of  having  taken 
leave  of  some  of  her  old  acquaintance,"  seems  less  ade- 
quate than  the  conjecture  that  something  of  the  terror 
that  life  had  in  store  for  her  in  the  future  was  already 
beginning  to  foreshadow  itself  to  her  mental  vision.  The 
tears  arc  ephemeral,  however  ;  and  next  day  we  are  told, 
■  Princess  Caroline  improves  vcrj'  much  on  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance— dieerful,  and  loves  laughing." 

On  succeeding  days  Malmesbury  advises  the  Princess 
on  no  account  to  promise  appointments  or  to  parley  with 
ftl^licants  for  places  about  her,  but  to  say  that  she  makes 
it  a  rule  not  to  interfere.  She  is  never  to  talk  politics  or 
Ibten  to  talk  on  political  matters,  and  never  to  express  a 
definite  opinion  on  public  matters.  There  are  hints  that 
she  has  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  relations  between  the 
Prince  and  Lady  Jersey,  which  ratlier  discount  her  sub- 
nqoeot  claim  to  swift  perception  of  the  situation  when 
sbe  first  obser\'ed  them  in  each  other's  company.  She 
nki  ibe  wished  to  be  popular,  and  was  afraid  Malmesbury 
fecoaunended  too  much  rescr\'e,  that  probably  he  thought 
her  too  prone  a  u  Uvrtr.    "  I  made  a  bow,"  says  Malmes- 
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bury.  She  said,  "  Tell  me  freely."  I  said,  "  I  did ;  that  it 
was  an  amiable  quality,  but  one  that  could  not  in  her  high 
Bituatton  be  given  way  to  without  great  risk ;  that  as  to 
popularity,  it  was  never  attained  by  familiarity,  that  it 
could  only  belong  to  respect,"  with  a  great  deal  more  to 
the  same  effect,  ending  with  counsel  as  to  her  attitude 
towards  the  Queen,  of  whom  she  declared  she  was  afraid, 
and  towards  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  respect  of  whom  she 
was  advised  never  to  display  jealousy  if  she  saw  any  signs 
of  his  preference  for  the  society  of  other  women. 

Mile,  de  Hertzfeldt,  on  the  occasion  of  a  court  concert 
at  which  Malmesbury  and  she  were  thrown  together,  in- 
dulges in  a  lengthy  disquisition  on  Caroline's  qualities 
and  the  circumstances  of  her  upbringing,  and  displays  an 
amazing  solicitude  as  to  her  future  welfare,  when  one 
reflects  on  the  easy-going  acceptance  of  the  situation  by 
the  Princess's  own  mother,  of  whom  Mile,  de  Hertzfeldt 
remarks  that  she  either  thinks  out  loud — a  habit  she 
shared  with  her  brother,  George  III,  by  the  way — or 
doesn't  think  at  all,  and  that  she  has  talked  to  Caroline  a 
great  deal  too  much  about  Queen  Charlotte.  Presently 
we  find  the  Princess  renewing  to  Malmesbury  her  protes- 
tations as  to  her  desire  to  be  ioved  by  the  people,  and  her 
mentor  proceeds  to  tone  down  this  extravagance  in  the 
manner  described  by  Professor  Clerici  in  his  narrative. 
The  consequence  seems  to  have  been  some  little  self- 
assertion,  for  on  the  following  day  Malmesbury  makes 
the  entry,  "  Princess  Caroline  talks  very  much — quite  at 
her  ease — too  much  so." 

As  if  the  empty-headed  chatter  of  the  Duchess  were 
not  sufficiently  calculated  to  turn  Caroline's  thoughts  in 
an  inexpedient  direction,  her  aunt,  the  Abbess  of  Gander- 
shcim,  hereabouts  proceeded  to  exhort  her  as  to  the  enormi- 
ties of  men  in  general,  and  her  future  husband  in  particular. 
This  aunt,  by  the  way,  pretends  to  cherish  languishing 
recollections  of  Malmesbury  as  a  younger  man  and  con- 
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stantly  makes  eyes  at  him,  although  to  Caroline  she 
ad\*ises  distrust  of  his  advice.  She  was  evidently  a 
thoroughly  mischievous  old  meddler.  Caroline  reports  her 
talks  with  her  aunt  to  Malmesbury,  and  is  recommended 
to  look  on  her  interference  and  malicious  sujjgcstions  as 
the  jealousy  of  a  disappointed  woman.  The  remonstrances 
as  to  Caroline's  over- talkativeness  and  freedom  continue 
uninterrupted,  and  Malmesbury  remarks :  "  All  this  she 
still  takes  well,  but  in  the  long  run  it  must  displease."  The 
good  nature  with  which  Caroline  accepted  rebuke  at  this 
early  st^e  is  only  the  earliest  record  we  have  of  a  long 
series  of  similar  instances  in  which  under  extreme  provo- 
cation she  remained  imresentful. 

A  little  later  a  letter  from  George  III  arrives,  in  which 
he  says  that  he  hopes  that  his  niece  will  not  display  too 
much  vivacity  and  that  she  will  lead  a  sedentary  and 
secluded  life.  The  Duchess,  with  her  usual  imprudence, 
reads  this  to  Caroline,  who  is  naturally  dismayed.  About 
the  same  time  comes  an  anonymous  letter,  in  which  it  is 

su^ested  that  a  certain  Lady would  lead  her  into 

an  affair  of  gallantry  and  be  ready  to  be  convenient  on 
such  an  occasion.  This  frightened  the  Duke  and  Duchess, 
but  not  the  Princess,  upon  which  Malmesbury  once  more 

becomes  mentor    "  I  told  her  Lady would  be  more 

cautious  than  to  risk  such  an  audacious  measure,  and  that 
besides  it  was  death  to  presume  to  approach  a  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  no  man  would  be  daring  enough  to  think  of 
it  She  asked  me  whether  I  was  in  earnest.  I  said  such 
was  our  law  ;  that  anybody  who  presumed  to  love  her  was 
guilty  of  high  treason  and  punished  with  death;  if  she 
was  weak  enough  to  listen  to  him  so  also  would  she  be. 
This  startled  her."     One  can  imagine  its  doing  so. 

At  length  on  29  December  a  start  is  made  from 
Brunswick,  although  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  it  was  to  be  three  tedious  months  before  the 
Princess  crossed  to  England.     Early  in  January  Malmes- 
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bury  notes  for  the  first  time  Caroline's  resentment  under 
correction.  She  wiU  call  ladies  whom  she  meets  for  the 
first  time  '*  Mon  ccEur,  ma  chfere,  ma  petite,"  and  he  re- 
bukes her  and  refuses  to  see  that  she  takes  it  113,  which 
has  its  effect  in  the  end,  as  she  recovers  her  good 
humour  and  admits  she  is  in  the  wrong.  The  same  thing 
occurs  when  he  corrects  her  for  whispering  and  giggling, 
though  on  an  occasion  when  he  has  given  her  an  un- 
usually lengthy  and  severe  lecture  she  concludes, "  I  con- 
fess I  could  not  bear  it  from  any  one  but  you.*'  By  the 
middle  of  February  Malmesbury's  admonitions  have  got 
so  far  as  the  Princesses  toilette,  and  he  discourses  on  her 
taking  too  short  a  time  to  dress — a  thing  she  piques  her- 
self on — on  the  necessity  of  constant  and  thorough  ablu- 
tions, the  quality  and  frequent  change  of  her  underlinen, 
the  care  of  her  teeth,  and  so  forth.  Veritably  Malmes- 
bury's office  was  not  an  enviable  one,  and  whilst  sym- 
pathizing with  him,  one  cannot  avoid  pity  for  the  poor 
young  woman  who  had  been  brought  up  so  inefficiently 
that  such  instructions  could  be  necessary. 

Early  in  March  Malmesbury  writes:  "If  she  can  get 
the  better  of  a  gossiping  habit,  of  a  desire  to  appear 
tris  fine,  and  of  knowing  what  passes  in  the  minds  of 
those  around,  and  of  overhearing  and  understanding  their 
secrets  and  of  talking  about  them,  she  will  do  very  well, 
but  this  is  very  difficult."  Years  afterwards  at  Kensing- 
ton  It  was  remarked  that  when  she  had  an  evening  party 
she  would  at  once  approach  any  group  that  appeared 
amused  or  interested,  and  demand  to  know  what  they 
were  talking  about  On  the  same  occasion  the  Princess 
receives  a  salutary  lesson  in  respect  to  her  mother,  whom 
she  had  a  habit  of  ridiculing. 

Finally  on  23  March  the  Princess  and  her  suite  em- 
bark for  England.  With  regard  to  the  incident  of  the 
naval  officer  recorded  by  Professor  Clcrici,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  any  trustworthy  information.   It  is  more  than  probably 
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a  gross  exaggeration  of  some  over- pronounced  conde- 
scension on  Caroline's  part,  purposely  misconstrued  by 
Lady  Jersey,  who  met  the  yacht  at  Greenwich,  and  after 
pumping  Mrs.  Harcourt,  the  lady-in-waiting  who  crossed 
with  Caroline,  manufactured  a  tale  to  serve  her  own  ends. 
The  only  significant  entry  in  Malmesbury  is  the  following: 

"Lieut *  on  board  the  fupiter  has  been  seventeen  years 

lieutenant,"  and  then  a  foot-note  to  correspond  with  the  •: 
"  Name  illegible  in  MS.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  a  long 
and  hot  war  could  not  obtain  promotion  for  this  gentle- 
man, his  approximation  to  royalty  now  procured  it  for 
htm.'*  This  may  or  may  not  have  reference  to  the  inci- 
dent in  question.  Upon  landing,  after  the  dispute  as  to 
the  place  in  the  carriage  to  be  occupied  by  Lady  Jersey, 
of  which  mention  is  made  elsewhere,  the  journey  continued 
by  road  to  Sl  James's  Palace.  From  this  point  a  verbatim 
reprint  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  narrative  seems  desirable ; 
but  attention  must  first  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  a 
reply  dated  23  December,  1794,  to  one  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  many  letters  to  him  ut|png  expedition,  he  writes : 
"  My  judgment  may  be  a  little  warped  by  my  wishes,  but 
I  am  sure  I  must  have  lost  every  power  of  discernment 
if  there  does  not  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  Princess  the 
most  fixed  intention  to  make  your  happiness  the  study 
of  her  life,  and  in  her  heart  every  affection  to  promote 
it "  ;  whilst  after  recording  the  marriage  in  his  Diary  he 
concludes:  "It  is  impossible  to  conceive  or  foresee  any 
comfort  from  this  connexion,  in  which  I  lament  very 
much  having  taken  any  share,  purely  passive  as  it  was." 
Now  that  is  an  extraordinary  change  of  front  to  have 
come  about  in  a  brief  three  months,  though  it  is  not 
clear  how  Malmesbury  apportioned  the  blame  between 
husband  and  wife. 

flis  account  of  events  from  the  arrival  at  the  palace  up 
to  about  a  month  after  the  wedding  is  as  follows : — 

"  I   immediately  notified  the  arrival   to  the  King  and 
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Prince  of  Wales;  the  last  came  immediately.  I,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  etiquette,  introduced  (no  one  else 
being  in  the  room)  the  Princess  Caroline  to  him.  She 
very  properly,  in  consequence  of  my  saying  to  her  it  was 
the  right  mode  of  proceeding,  attempted  to  kneel  to  him. 
He  raised  her  gracefully  enough  and  embraced  her,  said 
barely  one  word,  turned  round,  retired  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  apartment,  and  calling  me  to  him,  said,  '  Harris, 
I  am  not  well ;  pray  get  me  a  glass  of  brandy.'  I  said, 
'Sir,  had  you  not  better  have  a  glass  of  water?' — upon 
which  he,  much  out  of  humour,  said,  with  an  oath,  '^  Na  ; 
I  will  go  directly  to  the  Queen,'  and  away  he  went.  The 
Princess,  left  during  this  short  moment  alone,  was  in  a 
state  of  astonishment ;  and  on  ray  joining  her,  said, 
'  Mon  Dieu!  est  ce  que  le  Prince  est  toujours  comme 
cela?  Je  le  trouve  trfcs  gros,  et  nullement  aussi  beau  que 
son  portrait.'  I  said  His  Royal  Highness  was  naturally 
affected  and  flurried  at  this  first  interview,  but  she  would 
certainly  find  him  different  at  dinner.  She  was  disposed 
to  further  criticisms  on  this  occasion,  which  would  have 
embarrassed  me  very  much  to  answer  if  luckily  the  King 
had  not  ordered  me  to  attend  him. 

"The  drawing-room  was  just  over.  His  Majesty's  con- 
versation turned  wholly  on  Prussian  and  French  politics, 
and  the  only  question  about  the  Princess  was,  '  Is  she 
good-humoured?'  I  said^  and  very  truly,  that  in  very 
trying  moments  I  had  never  seen  her  otherwise.  The 
King  said,  '  I  am  glad  of  it ' ;  and  it  was  manifest  from 
his  silence  he  had  seen  the  Queen  since  she  had  seen  the 
Prince,  and  that  the  Prince  had  made  a  very  unfavourable 
report  of  the  Princess  to  her.  At  dinner,  at  which  all 
those  who  attended  the  Princess  from  Greenwich  assisted, 
and  the  honours  of  which  were  done  by  Lord  Stopford  as 
Vioe-Chambcrlain,  I  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
Princess's  behaviour;  it  was  flippant,  rattling,  affecting 
raillery  and  wit,  and  throwing  out  coarse,  vulgar  hints 
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about  Lady  ,  who  was  present,  and  though  mute, 

U  diabU  tien perdait  rien.  The  Prince  was  evidently  dis- 
gusted, and  this  unfortunate  dinner  fixed  his  dislike, 
which,  when  left  to  herself,  the  Princess  had  not  the  talent 
to  remove ;  but  by  still  observing  the  same  giddy  manners 
and  attempts  at  cleverness  and  coarse  sarcasm^  increased 
it  till  it  became  positive  hatred. 

**  From  this  time,  though  I  dined  frequently  during  the 
first  three  weeks  after  the  marriage  at  Carlton  House, 
nothing  material  occurred,  but  the  sum  of  what  I  saw 
there  led  me  to  draw  the  inferences  I  have  just  expressed. 
After  one  of  these  dinners,  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  present  and  at  which  the  Princess  had  behaved  very 
lightly  and  even  improperly,  the  Prince  took  me  into  his 
closet  and  asked  me  how  I  liked  this  sort  of  manners  ; 
I  could  not  conceal  my  disapprobation  of  them,  and  took 
this  opportunity  of  repeating  to  him  the  substance  of  what 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  so  often  said  to  me,  that 
it  n'as  expedient  de  la  tenir  serr/e ;  that  she  had  been 
brought  up  very  strictly,  and  if  she  was  not  strictly  kept, 
would,  from  high  spirits  and  little  thought,  certainly 
emancipate  too  much.  To  this  the  Prince  said,  *  I  see 
it  but  too  plainly  ;  but  why,  Harris,  did  you  not  tell  me  so 
before,  or  write  it  to  me  from  Brunswick  ? '  I  replied  that 
I  did  not  consider  what  the  Duke — a  severe  father  himself 
towards  his  children — said  of  sufficient  consequence,  that 
it  affected  neither  the  Princess's  moral  character  nor 
conduct,  and  was  intended  solely  as  an  intimation  which 
I  conceived  it  only  proper  to  notice  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness at  a  proper  occasion — at  such  a  one  as  now  oflfered — 
and  that  I  humbly  hoped  His  Royal  Highness  would  not 
consider  it  as  casting  any  real  slur  or  aspersion  on  the 
Princess:  that  as  to  not  writing  to  His  Royal  Highness 
from  Brunswick,  I  begged  him  to  recollect  I  was  not  sent 
on  a  discretionary  commission,  but  with  the  most  positive 
commands  to  ask  Princess  Caroline  in  tttarriage,  and  nothing 
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more ;  that  to  this  sole  point,  respecting  the  marriage,  and 
no  other,  those  commands  went ;  any  reflection  or  remarks 
that  I  had  presumed  to  make  would  (whether  in  praise 
of  or  injurious  to  Her  Royal  Highness)  have  been  a  direct 
and  positive  deviation  from  those  His  Majesty's  commands. 
They  were  as  UmiUd  as  they  were  imperative.  That  still 
had  I  discovered  notorious  or  glaring  defects,  or  such  as 
were  of  a  nature  to  render  the  union  unseemly,  1  should 
have  felt  it  as  a  bounden  duty  to  have  stated  them,  but  it 
must  have  been  directly  to  tke  King^  and  to  no  one  else. 
To  this  the  I'rince  appeared  to  acquiesce;  but  I  saw  it  did 
not  please,  and  left  a  rankle  in  his  mind. 

"  I  should  have  said  that  the  marriage  ceremony  took 
place  late  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  8  April,  at  St 
James's  Chapel  Royal.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Moore).  The  usual 
etiquette  observed — we  had  assembled  in  the  Queen's 
apartment ;  from  thence  to  the  usual  drawing-rooms  (very 
dark).  The  procession,  preceded  by  the  heralds  and  great 
officers  of  the  Court(amongst  which  I  was  ordered  to  attend) 
— walked  to  the  chapel — very  crowded — Prince  of  Wales 
gave  his  hat,  with  a  rich  diamond  button  and  loop,  to 
Lord  Harcourt  to  hold,  and  made  him  a  present  of  it 
After  the  marriage  we  returned  to  the  Queen's  apartment 
The  King  told  me  to  wear  the  Windsor  uniform,  and  have 
the  entries.  The  Prince  very  civil  and  gracious,  but 
I  thought  I  could  perceive  he  was  not  quite  sincere,  and 
certainly  unhappy  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  he  had  manifestly 
had  recourse  to  wine  or  spirits." 

Of  the  affaires  de  cceur  attributed  to  Caroline  previous  to 
her  marriage  I  can  only  find  reports  in  two  places. 

Hannibal  E\'ans  Lloyd  in  his  Gtorge  IV :  Memoirs  of 
His  Life  and  Reign  ( 1 830)  says :  "  Her  affections  had  l)een 
fixed  on  a  young  German  prince,  to  whom  she  could  not 
give  her  hand,"  and  quotes  a  letter  which  he  states  was 
written  by  Caroline  to  a  friend,  a  German  lady  residing  in 
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nd,  and  dated  28  November,  1794,  in  which  she  says : 
"The  man  of  my  choice  I  am  debarred  from  posscsiiing, 
and  I  resign  myself  to  my  destiny." 

In  the  Journal  of  Mary  Frampton  (1S85),  under  5  April, 
1795.  is  the  entry:  "The  Trincess  of  Brunswick,  accom- 
panied by  the  Hon.  Mrs^  Harcourt  and  Lord  Malmesbury, 
landed  at  Greenwich.  .  .  .  I-ady  Jersey  arrived  from  Lon- 
don, bringing  with  her  a  white  satin  gown  and  turban  cap 
of  satin,  for  which  the  Princess  exchanged  her  previous 
muslin  dress  with  blue  satin  petticoat  and  blaclc  beaver 
hat  with  blue  and  black  feathers;  but  H.R.H.  travelled  in 
a  mantle  of  green  satin  trimmed  with  gold,  with  loops 
and  tassels  a  la  Brandenburg,  and  wore  a  beaver  hat"; 
and,  later  in  the  Journal :  "  The  Princess  was  in  the  highest 
spirits  on  the  voyage,  and  to  one  of  the  attendants  who 
made  some  remark  on  her  apparent  happiness,  replied^ 
'How  can  I  be  otherwise?  Am  I  not  going  to  be 
married  to  the  finest  and  handsomest  prince  in  the  world, 
and  to  live  in  the  most  desirable  country  in  Europe?' 

"  There  were,  however,  even  at  this  time,  some  rumours 
against  her  character,  and  the  officer  of  the  King's  German 
L^ion,  Major  Toebingen,  whom  1  knew  very  well,  an 
inuneDse  man,  was  said  to  have  been  a  person  admired  by 
her,  and  I  have  seen  him  wear  a  very  large  amethyst  stud 
or  pin,  reported  to  have  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
Princess  Caroline.  .  .  .  The  on  dit  of  the  time  reported 
that  the  Prince  was  pleased  with  the  Princess  at  the  first 
sight,  but  that  Lady  Jersey  contrived  to  speak  to  htm 
alone,  and  set  him  against  her  before  the  ceremony." 

Caroline's  position  in  the  midst  of  her  husband's  family 
must  have  been  a  peculiarly  trj'ing  one,  for  despite  the 
King's  goodwill  it  was  evident  from  the  Bist  that  the 
Queen  was  her  enemy.  This,  it  is  supposed,  as  has  been 
said,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Charlotte  had  .settled  upon 
the  Princess  Louise,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Queen 
Louise  of  Prussia,  as  the  wife  for  her  eldest  son. 
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ll  is  just  possible,  however,  but  only  just,  that  the  Duke  of 
Tavic  may  have  misrepresented  Caroline  to  his  mother,  for 
%  oocrcspoodcnt  of  Lady  Charlotte  (probably  Gait)  thus 
writes  to  her : — 

•Vott  remember,  I  dare  say,  my  amusing  intercourse 
«tt  the  old  ckin  amU  of  the  Duke.  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  how 
I  wfeeedkd  bcr  to  show  me  all  her  papers.  Now  at  that 
liACalie  did  inform  me  that  His  Royal  Highness  told  her 
tiMt  it  had  been  proposed  to  him  to  marry  his  cousin,  the 
Yitooess  of  Brunswick.  He  was  not.  however,  for  some 
ItMOn  or  another,  quite  enamoured  of  the  suggestion  ; 
still  be  went  to  the  Court  of  Brunswick,  that  he  might 
lytBodf '  spy  the  nakedness  of  the  land.'  Upon  seeing  the 
frincess,  his  courtly  love  was  not  inflamed  into  courtship. 
Iq  a  word  he  did  not  like  her;  and  what  he  heard  of  her 

Inyden  manners  was  not  likely  to  reduce  his  heart  to  a 

-» -  >- 

•  Now,  supposing  all  tales  to  be  true,  this  one  must  be 
tme  also;  and  I  infer  from  it  that,  although  the  Duke 
mty  not  have  thought  '  the  lovely  young  Lavinia '  was  a 
«w  am&rg  Dulcinea  for  him,  he  might  have  discovered  in 
hcf.  or  have  learnt  that  she  was  apt  to  commit,  indiscreet 
le^■^lies,  but  innocent  ones," 

The  same  correspondent  alludes  to  the  same  subject  in 
the  following  words  in  another  letter : — 

"  It  respects  the  Queen's  conduct  prior  to  her  marriage ; 
and  my  informant  is  the  once  noted  Mrs.  Mar>'  Ann 
Clarke,  whose  informant,  as  she  said,  was  the  Duke  of 
York.  You  are  aware  how  I  wkeedlidhcz  to  show  me  the 
notes  she  had  prepared  for  her  own  memoirs,  tn  consent- 
ing to  do  so,  she  happened  to  mention  that  the  old  King 
George  III  had  ordered  a  set  of  jewels  for  the  Princess, 
and  that  the  Duke,  when  they  were  ready,  being  to  take 
them  to  Windsor,  brought  the  casket,  on  the  Saturday 
before,  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  Nothing  less,  in  consequence, 
would   serve   the  cMire  amie,  than  to  go  to  the  Opera, 
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decked  in  the  borrowed  plumes;  and  she  actually  did 
wear  the  diamonds  there  that  night  This  led  her  to 
speak  of  many  other  things  which  His  Royal  Highness 
told  her  of  the  Princess,  and  how  it  was  at  one  time  pro- 
posed he  should  marry  her ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  went 
previously  to  see  how  the  land  lay  at  the  Court  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  did  not  like  the 
Princess^  in  many  things  he  heard  of  her,  deeming  her 
ways  not  likely  to  take  in  England.  I  will  not  say  that  I 
believed  all  to  have  been  true  which  Mrs.  Clarke  told  me ; 
for  I  did  not ;  but,  had  there  not  been  something  coarsisk 
in  the  impression  made  on  the  Duke,  and  which  may  have 
led  him  to  speak  of  the  Princess  disparagingly,  Mrs. 
Clarke  would  not  have  said  to  me  what  she  did ;  for  her 
opinion  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  on  the  whole  kindly; 
indeed  she  was  not  deficient  in  that  quality,  and  generally 
expressed  herself  respecting  even  the  Duchess  of  York, 
with  much  more  consideration  than  might  d  priori  have 
been  expected.  However,  what  I  mean  to  deduce  from 
what  she  said  is,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales,  before  her 
marriage,  was  hoydenish  and  addicted  to  practical  jokes, 
and  not  at  all  ^adorable*  in  the  eyes  of  the  Duke,  whom 
by  the  way  she  always  spoke  of  (that  is,  Mrs.  C.  said)  as 
naturally  subject  to  mauvaise  honte," 

On  one  occasion  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  asked 
Caroline  if  she  left  Brunswick  with  regret.  The  reply 
was,  "  Not  at  all ;  I  was  sick,  tired  of  it ;  but  I  was  sorry 
to  leave  my  father.  I  loved  my  father  dearly,  better  nor 
any  oder  person " ;  and  the  tears  poured  over  her  face. 
"  I  will  tell  you,"  she  went  on  to  say,  and  she  mastered  her 
emotion — "  I  will  tell  you,  there  is  none  affection  more 
powerful  than  dat  we  feel  for  a  good  fader ;  but  dere  were 
some  unlucky  tings  in  our  court,  which  made  my  position 
difficult  My  fader  was  most  entirely  attached  to  a  lady 
for  thirty  years,  who  in  fact  was  his  mistress ;  she  was  the 
beautifuUest  creature,  and  the  cleverest;  but^  though  my 
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father  continued  to  pay  my  moder  all  possible  respect,  my 
poor  moder  could  not  suffer  this  attachment ;  and  de  con- 
sequence was,  1  did  not  know  what  to  do  between  them; 
when  i  was  civil  to  the  one,  I  was  scolded  by  the  other, 
and  was  very  tired  of  being  shuttlecock  between  them." 

On  another  occasion  Lady  Charlotte  records  the  follow- 
ing statement  as  to  negotiations  for  Caroline's  marriage 
prior  to  the  proposals  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  : — 

''  The  Princess  told  one  of  her  friends  one  day,  who 
repeated  it  to  me,  that  her  life  had  been  an  eventful  one 
from  her  earliest  years;  that  at  one  period,  she  was  to 
have  been  married  to  the  uncle  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia ; 
at  another,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  at  another^  to  this 
Queen's  brother : — the  latter,  she  said^  was  a  most  agree- 
able man,  not  at  all  ugly,  and  very  pleasant  in  his  manners 
—that  she  had  liked  him  very  much  as  a  friend,  but 
nothing  more. — Prince  George  of  Darmstadt  (I  think  that 
was  the  name  she  gave  the  Queen  of  Prussia's  uncle)  was 
a  very  handsome  man,  tall,  light,  yet  not  too  thin.  '  He 
turned  all  de  women's  heads  except  mine.  !  like  him  very 
much,  but  he  was  very  perfide  to  me — a  false  perfidious 
friend.  It  was  he  who  was  the  lover  of  the  late  Queen  of 
France,  and  he  was  the  real  father  of  the  last  Dauphin. 
Just  before  I  came  to  this  country,  I  was  very  unhappy. 
My  father  said  to  me,  if  I  would  marry  on  the  Continent, 
he  never  wished  to  get  rid  of  me,  or  to  send  me  away  ; 
but  if  I  was  determined  to  marry,  that  this  situation  which 
presented  itself  seemed  sent  by  Providence  to  my  ad- 
vantage, and  he  would  not  su^er  me  to  slight  it  So,  as 
a  drowning  UTetch  catches  at  a  straw,  1  caught  at  this  crown 
and  sceptre.  But,  if  I  had  not  been  miraculously  sup- 
ported, I  could  not  have  outlived  all  I  have  done :  there 
are  moments  when  one  is  su pern atu rally  helped.'  The 
Princess  became  very  grave  after  this  conversation,  and 
soon  retired." 

Her  attitude  towards  Lady  Jersey  (for  whom  the  Prince 
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stripped  her  of  some  pearl  braceJets  he  had  himself  given 
her,  which  bracelets  Lady  Jersey  subsequently  wore  in 
Caroline's  presence)  has  been  sufficiently  indicated.  But 
it  is  evident  that  she  was  not  a  jealous  woman  when  not 
insulted  by  the  rival,  for  says  Lady  Charlotte  : — 

"The  Princess  of  Wales  speaks  highly  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert.  She  always  says, '  That  is  the  Prince's  true  wife ; 
she  is  an  excellent  woman ;  it  is  a  great  pity  for  him  he 
ever  broke  vid  her.     Do  you  know  I  know  de  man  who 

was  present  at  his  marriage,  the  late  Lord  B d.     He 

declared  to  a  friend  of  mine,  that  when  he  went  to  inform 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  that  the  Prince  had  married  me,  she 
would  not  believe  it,  for  she  knew  she  was  herself  married 
to  him." 

The  separation  between  the  royal  pair  was  practically 
immediate,  but  it  was  not  until  three  months  after  the 
birth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  that  the  letters  passed 
between  them  specifying  the  terms  of  the  separation. 
From  this  date  onward  the  life  of  Caroline  is  divisible  into 
four  periods.  The  first,  the  time  spent  mainly  at  Black- 
heath  up  to  the  date  of  the  "Delicate  Investigation"; 
the  second,  the  period  of  residence  at  Kensington  Palace 
and  Connaught  House  ;  the  third  covering  the  continental 
residence  and  travels ;  and  the  fourth,  the  return  to  Eng- 
land,  the  trial  and  death  of  the  Queen. 

During  the  first  period  the  principal  feature  of  impor- 
tance was  the  intimacy  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas 
and  its  consequences,  together  with  the  adoption  of 
William  Austin.  Sir  John  Douglas  was  a  major-general 
and  a  knight,  had  some  staiT  appointment  at  Chatham,  and 
was  equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  The  examination  of 
the  husband  and  wife  elicited  sutements  that  must  be 
regarded  by  any  fair-minded  person  as  open  to  the  gravest 
suspicion.  It  is  not  pretended  that  there  was  any  conceal- 
ment between  husband  and  wife,  and  yet  the  tremendous 
charge  afterwards  brought  against  Caroline  was  kept  secret 
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for  long  after  the  alleged  date  of  the  events,  although 
as  the  servant  of  the  brother  of  the  supposedly  injured 
Prince  it  was  the  obvious  duty  of  Sir  John  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  to  the  matter  at  once. 
Lady  Douglas  published  a  "  vindication "  after  the  in- 
vestigation. Her  description  of  her  first  encounter  with 
Caroline  is  remarkably  circumstantial  considering  that 
several  years  had  elapsed  since  it  occurred.  She  says  :  "  As 
I  was  sitting  in  my  parlour,  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  Heath,  1  saw  to  my  surprise  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
elegantly  dressed  in  a  lilac  satin  pelisse,  primrose-coloured 
half-boots,  and  a  small  lilac  satin  travelling  cap  faced  with 
sable."  As  she  must  have  been  perfectly  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Princess  was  her  immediate  neighbour 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  occasion  for  the  surprise, 
and  as  she  could  not  have  surmised  from  the  outset  that 
she  would  ever  have  to  publish  a  "  vindication  "  her  recol- 
lection of  the  Princess's  exact  costume  is  remarkable. 
The  intimacy  may  well  have  been  very  close — it  was 
Caroline's  habit,  as  we  have  seen,  to  address  even  ladies  she 
met  for  the  first  time  as  mon  caur  or  ma  chh-t — and  no 
doubt  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  was  talked  from  time  to 
time,  partly  the  actual  raillery  of  the  moment,  but,  as 
seems  probable,  when  Caroline  began  to  see  through  her 
new  acquaintance,  partly  with  the  deliberate  design  of 
conveying  a  false  impression.  It  has  been  suggested,  as 
Professor  Clerici  relates,  that  the  Douglases  were  actually 
commissioned  to  go  to  Blackheath,  make  the  Princess's 
acquaintance,  and  concoct  false  evidence  against  her.  If 
the  least  suspicion  of  this  were  aroused  in  Caroline's  mind, 
no  one  who  has  studied  her  character  could  doubt  what 
course  she  would  pursue.  Years  after,  according  to  the 
Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley,  some  circumstances  made  it 
necessary  for  her  to  entertain  at  dinner  at  Brandenburg 
House  a  nobleman  whom  she  knew  to  be  of  the  Carlton 
House  clique.     She  gleefully  filled  two  decanters  with  cold 
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tea,  and  with  her  own  hands  put  one  on  each  side  of  her 
own  place  at  the  table,  managing  during  the  meal  to  dis< 
pose  of  the  greater  part  of  the  contents.  She  remarked 
afterwards  to  her  own  ladies  and  gentlemen,  "  Now  he'll 
go  back  and  say  he  saw  me  the  worse  for  wine,  and  that  I 
finished  the  best  part  of  two  bottles  for  dinner." 

Reasoning  upon  this  analogy,  one  can  feel  the  malicious 
glee  with  which,  coming  to  Lady  Douglas's  one  day  unex- 
pectedly, she  announced  that  she  was  ravenous,  and  when 
offered  a  meal,  demanded  ale  (which  she  always  called 
"  oil ")  and  onions  and  potatoes.  Lady  Douglas  says  that 
subsequently,  when  the  celebrated  baby  was  introduced,  the 
Princess  remarked  airily,  "  You  looked  droll  when  I  called 
for  ale  and  fried  onions  and  potatoes."  To  me,  at  least, 
the  whole  incident  appears  a  carefully  planned  farce  carried 
through  by  a  skilful  comedian.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  a 
baby  was  produced  and  fondled  and  displayed  to  Lady 
Douglas ;  that  the  violet  stain  on  its  hand  was  pointed 
out ;  that  whispered  confidences  passed  ;  but  I  am  equally 
without  a  doubt  that  the  object  aimed  at  was  not  sym- 
pathy  and  help  in  a  dangerous  situation,  but  the  befooling 
and  mystifying  of  a  detected  spy.  A  similar  instance  of 
her  love  of  playing  with  the  suspicions  of  people  who  did 
not  trust  her  occurs  in  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell's  Diary. 
Lady  Charlotte  must  have  been  a  great  source  of  fun  to 
Caroline,  when  her  sanctimonious  airs  and  ungenerous 
glances  and  questionings  did  not  irritate ;  but  her  profes- 
sions of  devotion  and  concern  are  very  much  discounted 
by  the  circumstance  that  she  twice  records  in  her  diary 

that  Lady  P "  swears  she  knows  a  daughter  of  the 

Princess,  who  is  living  in  Durham,"  and  that  she  has  a 
long  conversation  with  Miss  Hayman,  formerly  Caroline's 
Privy  Purse,  of  which  the  following  is  part : — 

"  I  asked  Miss  H if  she  believed  the  story  of  the 

Princess  having  gone  many  years  ^o  to  Mr.  Canning's 
house,  complaining  of  fatigue;  that  she  remained  there, 
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and  was  confined,  and  that  he  kept  the  secret  for  her. 

Miss  H replied,  that  she  did  not;  that  in  the  first 

place  she  was  convinced  the  Princess  never  had  been 
guilty  of  any  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge,  and  also 
that  Mr.  C  was  too  honourable,  as  well  as  too  prudent,  a 
man  to  meddle  in  such  matters." 

The  instance,  however,  of  Caroline's  detecting  (as  I  sur- 
mise) Lady  Charlotte's  suspicions,  and  playing  up  to 
them,  Is  as  follows : — 

"  She  swore  to  me,  as  she  was  standing  by  the  fire  the 
other  day,  d  />rof>os  dfs  bcttes,  that  W'illikin  was  not  her  son. 
*  No,'  said  she, '  I  would  tell  you  if  he  was.  No,'  she  con- 
tinued, 'if  such  little  accident  had  happened,  I  would  not 
hide  it  from  you.  He  is  not  William  Austin,  though,'  added 
she ; '  but,  avouez-mo),  it  was  very  well  managed  that  nobody 
should  know  who  he  really  is,  nor  shall  they  till  after  my 
death.'  I  replied,  that  I  thought  it  was  nobody's  business 
who  the  boy  was,  and  that  !,  for  one,  had  no  curiosity  to 
know.  '  That  is  for  why  I  tell  you,'  replied  the  Princess. 
'  Then  somebody  ask  me  who  Willikin  is  de  child  of. 
De  person  say  to  me,  '*/><y  do  say,  he  is  your  Royal 
Highness's  child."  I  answered,  "  Prove  it,  and  he  shall  be 
your  king.''  The  person  was  silent  after  that.' — I  could 
not  resist  laughing,  and  the  Princess  laughed,  also.  She 
takes  great  pleasure  in  making  her  auditor  stare.  After 
a  pause  she  said,  '  Poor  dear  Willikin,  I  am  so  sorry  he  is 
growing  big,  but  I  am  determined  to  have  another  little 
boy ;  I  must  always  have  a  child  in  the  house.'  1  lifted 
my  eyes  to  her  person ;  1  really  fancied  I  saw  the  full 
meaning  of  her  words;  but  she  met  my  glance  with  a 
steady  composure  which  reassured  me;  for  1  thought  no 
one  could  look  so  calm,  so  bold,  were  there  anything  to  be 
ashamed  of;  and  I  replied,  'But,  madam,  you  have  the 
same  interest  in  Willikin  that  ever  you  had.*  'Oh!  yes, 
to  be  sure,  I  love  him  dearly,  but  I  must  have  a  iiliU 
cktld;  he  is  growing  too  big,  too  much  of  a  man.*  " 
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The  following  day  the  comedy  is  continued.  We  read  : 
"  The  Princess  went  downstairs  for  some  music,  and  when 
she  came  up  was  ready  to  fall  with  breathlessness. 
This  lasted  for  some  minutes,  for  I  was  sitting  with  my 
back  to  the  pianoforte,  reading;  but  on  chancing  to  look 
nmnd,  1  saw  her  look  significantly  to  S[apio]  and  say, '  If 
you  knew  what  it  is' — then  catching  my  eye  she  added, 
'  So  soon  after  dinner,  to  fTrn  up  dowit  staircase'  I  looked 
steadfastly  at  H.R.H.,  but  she  never  flinched  beneath  my 
gaze.  No,  I  do  not  believe  her  guilty,  but  I  wish  to 
Heaven  she  did  not  talk  such  nonsense."  The  dt'noiiment 
is  that  Lady  Charlotte  discovers  that  the  Princess  has 
temporarily  discarded  her  stays — no  doubt  to  enjoy  the 
(to  her)  excellent  juke  of  rousing  Lady  Charlotte's 
apprehensions. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  Caroline's  reckless  way  of 
talking  about  her  adopted  children,  also  from  Lady 
Charlotte's  Diary. 

"The  Princess  was  in  the  way  of  saying  jocularly,  *l 
have  nine  children.'  And,  when  her  hearers  laughed  at 
the  joke  as  such,  she  would  say,  *  It  is  true,  upon  honour ; 
dat  is  to  say,  I  take  care  of  eight  boys  and  one  girl.  Dc 
boys  shall  serve  de  King.  My  good  friend,  Sir  J.  B.,  will 
take  care  of  some.  The  girl  I  took  by  a  very  romantic 
BccidenL  In  the  time  of  the  disturbances  in  Ireland,  a 
man  and  woman,  apparently  of  the  better  class,  left  a 
female  infant  with  a  poor  old  peasant  woman,  who  lives  at 
Blackheath,  and  with  the  infant,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  support  it  a  certain  time.  But  the  time  elapsed,  the 
money  was  spent,  and  no  one  came  to  supply  the  old 
woman  with  means  for  the  babe's  future  exigencies.  So 
she  came  to  me,  and  told  her  story,  and  asked  what  she 
should  do.  At  first,  I  thought  of  putting  the  child  to  the 
parish ;  but  somehow  I  cuuld  not  bear  that ;  so  it  ended 
in  my  taking  charge  of  the  infant  entirely  at  my  own  ex- 
pense.    She  is  now  at  school  at  Bath,  under  the  care  of  a 
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Mrs.  Twiss,  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  I  have  not  seen  the 
child  for  five  years,  and  do  not  mean  to  see  her  till  she  is 
grown  up  :  she  is  now  twelve  years  old.'  "  • 

To  return  to  the  Douglases,  Sir  John  was,  about  March, 
1813,  expelled  by  the  P'reemasons  from  their  society,  dis- 
missed from  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and 
spoken  of  with  contempt  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
Whitbread  in  Parliament ;  whilst  in  March,  18 14, the  Princess 
of  Wales  herself,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell, 
records  "  the  death  of  Sir  John  Douglas,  which  took  place 
on  the  5th  of  March,  when,  exactly  twelve  months  ago,  the 
division  took  place  in  Parliament  upon  his  conduct"  Of 
Lady  Douglas  no  further  record  is  preserved.  The  whole 
of  the  allegations  which  gave  rise  to  the  "  Delicate 
Investigation"  were,  however,  obviously  discredited,  yet 
the  effects  of  the  inquiry  probably  lasted  until  long  after 
Caroline's  death.  "  It  was  impossible,"  the  person  who 
became  casually  aware  of  the  rumour  would  say,  "that 
there  could  be  smoke  without  fire." 

With  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  in  Caroline's 
favour,  however,  her  wish  to  come  to  London  could  not 
be  thwarted,  and  apartments  were  assigned  to  her  in 
Kensington  Palace,  where  she  was  residing  when  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell,  our  principal  authority  for  the  next 
period  of  her  life,  entered  her  service. 

Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  was  a  daughter  of  the  fifth 
DukeofArg>'ll,  and  was  born  in  1775.  She  was  married  in 
1796  to  Colonel  John  Campbell,  who  died  in  1809,  and  by 
him  was  the  mother  of  nine  children.  She  was  a  prolific 
author  of  novels  and  poems,  all  now  utterly  forgotten,  and 
seems  to  have  nursed  a  strong  vein  of  sentimentalism. 
Her  service  with  Caroline  was  not  of  long  duration,  but  she 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  her  as  well  as  with  the 
two  chamberlains,  William  Gell  and  Keppel  Craven,  over 

1  AfteTwsrils  the  Priocess  took  this  child,  then  grown  up,  abroad  with  her. 
She  married,  but  1  never  heard  what  became  of  hei.     [Lady  Ckarleit^t  imM.] 
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a  long  period.  She  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Bury 
in  1818,  and  survived  till  1861.  The  one  production  by 
which  she  is  remembered,  the  Diary  illustrative  of  ifte 
tinus  of  George  /f,  was  never  acknowledged,  but  imme- 
diately upon  its  appearance  in  two  volumes,  in  1838,  it 
was  unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  her,  and  as  no  denial  was 
put  forward,  it  has  now,  for  a  long  time,  invariably  been 
cataloged  by  librarians  under  her  name.  The  letter  from 
Miss  Hayman  which  is  printed  in  an  appendix  to  the 
present  volume  gives  a  fair  impression  of  the  estimate 
formed  of  it  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  The  following 
year  (1839)  two  additional  volumes  were  published,  under 
the  editorship  of  John  Gait,  who  died  before  they  issued 
from  the  press.  The  work  is  amorphous,  and  quite  plainly 
doctored,  but  there  is  sufficient  internal  evidence  that  it  is 
based  on  actual  documents  of  the  dates  to  which  the 
various  diary  entries  and  letters  are  ascribed.  The  author 
apparently  imagined  that  the  modifications  she  had  made 
were  sufficient  to  disguise  her  personality.  In  particular 
she  posed  as  a  man,  and  commenced  some  of  the  letters 
**  My  dear  Lord,"  which  resulted  in  the  ludicrous  when 
she  overlooked  the  fact  that  one  of  her  correspondents, 
evidently  bent  on  flattering  her,  says  that  in  order  to 
obtain  an  adequate  portrait  of  the  person  he  was  address- 
ing, he  should  want  Titian  to  paint  the  face.  Sir  Peter 
Leiy  to  paint  the  neck,  Vandyke  the  hands,  and  Rubens 
the  draperies.  A  smirking  self-complacency  peeps  out 
when  she  adds  a  foot-note  to  a  passage :  "  I  suppose  the 
writer  referred  to  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  the  beauty  of 
the  Argyll  family  at  that  date."  The  climax  perhaps 
comes  when  she  inserts  the  entry,  with  her  own  hand  : 
**  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  is  a  sweet -mannered  person  " : 
though  another  passage  in  which  some  foreign  potentate 
is  described  as  showing  a  marked  preference  for  one  of  the 
ladies-in-waiting,  but  afterwards  transferring  his  prefer- 
ence to  Lady  Charlotte,  is  very  amusing,  containing,  as  it 
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docs,  a  piece  of  slang  which  one  would  hardly  have  ex- 
pected from  the  proper  Lady  Charlotte.  In  the  person  of 
the  diarist  she  records  the  show  of  preference,  and  adds : 
"Nuts  for  me!  one  does  Hke  to  have  one's  friends  praised." 

There  is  throughout,  as  regards  Caroline,  a  quite  detest- 
able assumption  of  conscious  rectitude  on  the  writer's 
part,  of  pitying  tolerance  towards  the  erring  Princess, 
whom  nevertheless  she  is  for  ever  mentally  suspecting 
of  the  supreme  lapse.  Sir  William  Gell,  whose  principal 
source  of  amusement,  at  any  rate  in  his  correspondence, 
seems  to  have  been  banter,  must  surely  have  been  experi- 
menting as  to  how  much  banter  Lady  Charlotte  would 
stand  in  some  of  the  letters  which  she  complacently  pub- 
lishes. 1  have  said  that  the  volumes  are  amorphous. 
They  are  amorphous  in  this  way.  You  will  find  an  entry 
dated,  say,  Thursday,  i6th  ;  you  turn  back  page  after  page 
expecting  to  find  the  month  given  somewhere,  and  per- 
chance the  year,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  no  indication 
is  discoverable.  You  find  a  passage  dealing  with  the  life  at 
Kensington  after  a  long  series  of  entries  referring  to 
Caroline's  life  on  the  Continent  Finally  the  letters  will 
be  headed :  "  From  the  same  to  the  same,"  and  referring, 
to  discover  writer  and  recipient,  you  find  the  first  one  with 
no  heading  at  all;  whilst  they  are  interspersed  in  so  arbi- 
trary a  fashion  that,  when  undated,  only  by  their  contents 
can  you  assign  them  to  their  proper  period. 

Lady  Charlotte's  first  mention  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
tn  her  Diary  occurs  in  December,  iSio,  just  after  her 
account  of  a  visit  in  the  company  of  Lady  Mary  Coke  to 
the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  who  was  occupying  rather 
squalid  quarters  in  New  Street,  Spring  Gardens.  At  this 
time  Caroline  had  been  for  some  length  of  time  resident 
at  Kensingtoa  Palace,  and  Lady  Charlotte  made  her 
tntrh  at  a  grand  ball.  Amongst  the  guests  were  the 
Dukes  of  Portland  and  Beaufort,  and  Lord  Harrowby ; 
in  fact  "  the  company  then  frequenting  the  palace  were 
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of  the  best"  Lady  Charlotte  remarks  that  all  these 
courtly  folk  disappeared  from  Caroline's  entourage  directly 
the  Prince  of  Wales  became  Regent,  swept  away  by  the 
besom  of  expediency.  She  mentions  that  the  refreshment- 
room  was  set  out  with  a  profusion  of  gold  plate,  which 
she  never  afterwards  saw,  and  then  goes  on  : — 

"The  Princess  complained  of  the  weight  of  some  jewels 
she  wore  on  her  head,  and  said  they  gave  her  the  head- 
ache; then,  turning  to  a  person  who  was  evidently  a 
favourite,  asked, '  May  I  not  take  them  off  now  that  the 
first  parade  is  over  ? '  He  replied  in  his  own  doucereux 
voice,  *  Your  Royal  Highness  is  the  best  judge ;  but,  now 
that  you  have  shown  off  the  magnificence  of  the  orna- 
ment, I  think  it  would  be  cruel  that  you  should  condemn 
yourself  to  suffer  by  wearing  it  longer.  In  my  opinion, 
you  will  be  just  as  handsome  without  it.' 

"  1  was  convinced,  from  the  manner  in  which  these  words 
were  spoken,  that  that  man  loved  her.  Poor  soul !  of  all 
those  on  whom  she  conferred  benefits,  I  think  he  was  the 
only  man  or  woman  who  could  be  said  to  \ia.wt  ioved her — 
aad  he  ought  not  to  have  done  so." 

This  was  undoubtedly  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  the 
period  of  whose  influence  over  Caroline  is  alluded  to  later 
in  the  Diary  as  the  reign  of  the  good  King  Henry.  He 
subsequently  withdrew  absolutely  from  her  society  after 
writing  her  a  letter  announcing  his  intention,  which  un- 
questionably grievously  wounded  the  Princess.  On  one 
occasion  she  said  of  him,  with  her  customary  preface, 
"To  tell  you  God's  truth,  I  do  hate  that  man."  Upon 
which  Gcll,  who  reports  the  incident,  comments,  sotto  vo£€, 
"  The  Lord  forgive  you  for  lying." 

The  following  description  of  Caroline's  personal  appear- 
ance is  worth  noting,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  hand  of 
one  so  intimately  associated  with  her  as  was  Lady 
Charlotte :  "  1  have  often  regretted  that  I  never  saw  a 
tolerable  likeness  painted  of  her.     Although  during  the 
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last  years  of  her  life  she  was  bloated  and  disfigured  by 
sorrow,  and  by  the  life  she  led,  the  Princess  was  in  her 
early  youth  a  pretty  woman  ;  fine  light  hair — very  deli- 
cately formed  features,  and  a  fine  complexion — quick, 
glancing,  penetrating  eyes,  long  cut  and  rather  sunk  in 
the  head,  which  gave  them  much  expression — and  a  re- 
markably deh'cately  formed  mouth.  But  her  head  was 
always  too  large  for  her  body,  and  her  neck  too  short ; 
and,  latterly,  her  whole  figure  was  like  a  ball,  and  her 
countenance  became  hardened,  and  an  expression  of 
defiance  and  boldness  took  possession  of  it,  that  was  very 
unpleasant  Nevertheless,  when  she  chose  to  assume  it, 
she  had  a  very  noble  air,  and  I  have  seen  her  on  more  than 
one  occasion  put  on  a  dignified  carriage,  which  became 
her  much  more  than  the  affectation  of  girlishness  which 
she  generally  preferred." 

Caroline  seems  to  have  preferred  intellectual  to  merely 
high-born  associates,  and  after  her  establishment  at  Ken- 
sington amongst  those  who  frequented  her  salons  were 
Byron,  Moore,  Monk  Lewis,  Conversation  Sharp,  and  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  world  of  art  and  letters.  As  we  have 
seen,  she  was  not  neglected  either  by  the  nobility  until 
expediency  became  the  order  of  the  day  and  appearance  at 
Kensington  occasioned  wrath  that  might  have  conse- 
quences in  Pall  Mall.  After  her  desertion  by  the  more 
fashionable  of  the  court  circle  she  seems  to  have  relied 
largely  on  the  company  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Lady 
Oxford,  Lord  Byron,  and  a  few  others,  as  to  whose 
undesirability  her  attendants  were  continually  hinting. 
Byron  apparently  came  because  he  liked  coming.  Caroline 
said,  "  There  are  two  Byrons ;  when  I  write  to  htm  I  say, 
I  invite  the  agreeable  lord,  not  the  disagreeable  one,'  and 
he  take  my  plaisatuerie  well."  Lady  Oxford,  a  golden- 
haired  enchantress,  seems  to  have  come  mainly  because 
of  the  attraction  Byron  had  for  her.  She  is  described  as 
passing  the  greater  part  of  one  evening  weeping  in  an 
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ante-room  because  the  poet  would  take  no  notice  of  her. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  apparently  was  held  captive  in  the 
golden  chains  of  Lady  Oxford. 

A  record  of  one  of  Caroline's  earliest  jaunts  after  leav- 
ing Blackheath  is  preserved  in  Reminiscences  of  a  Septua- 
genarian^ by  the  Countess  Brownlow.  It  is  curious  as 
showing  how  her  own  imprudence  converted  a  partisan 
into  an  opponent     It  runs  thus : — 

"  1807. — In  the  spring  of  this  year  my  father,  hearing 
that  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  going  to  Plymouth,  wrote 
to  offer  Mount  Edgcumbe  to  H.R.H.  during  her  stay  in 
the  neighbourhood.  H.R.H.  accepted  the  offer  and  passed 
a  fortnight  there.  Her  suite  consisted  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  Colonel  James  Stanhope  her  brother.  Admiral 
Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Hood,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  Little 
Billy  Austin.  I  doubt  whether  my  father  knew  the 
Princess  personally  at  that  time.  He  thought  her  an  ill- 
used,  slandered  woman.  Some  years  after  he  changed  his 
opinion,  from  anecdotes  he  heard  from  an  eye-witness  of 
her  conduct  at  Mount  Edgcumbe." 

During  the  residence  at  Kensington  Caroline  began  and 
maintained  an  intimacy  with  an  Italian  family  of  profes- 
sional musicians,  named  Sapio,  The  family  consisted  of 
father,  mother,  and  son,  and,  as  in  other  instances,  they 
had  no  sooner  secured  her  countenance  and  support  than 
they  began  to  batten  on  her  and  use  her  for  their  own  ends. 
Apparently  she  discovered  this  later  on,  for  she  dropped 
them  as  suddenly  as  she  had  taken  them  up,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  the  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  Princess 
and  the  musicians  gave  rise  to  scandal  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  cause.  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  dwells  on  the 
subject  continually  with  her  airs  of  outraged  propriety,  and 
from  her  we  gather  that  the  Sapios  lived  at  Bayswater, 
and  were  practically  free  of  the  palace,  dining  constantly 
with  Caroline.  She  probably  took  lessons  from  them,  for 
despite  the  fact  that  her  singii^  voice,  according  to  all 
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accounts,  was  anything  but  pleasing,  she  appears  to  have 
been  genuinely  fond  of  music.  Sapio  senior  was  com- 
monly called  "old  Chanticleer"  amongst  Caroline's  atten- 
dants, Sapio  junior  "young  Chanticleer."  By  way  of  variety, 
however,  the  father  was  alluded  to  as  the  "  old  Ourang 
Outang."  An  incident  at  which  he  was  present  has  already 
been  recounted.  One  of  the  results  of  this  intimacy  was 
that  the  Princess  took  a  cottage  at  Bayswater  next  door 
to  the  Sapios,  and  frequently  spent  hours  there,  discarding 
ceremony  altogether.  The  attendants  nicknamed  the 
cottage  Trou  Madame,  and  on  one  occasion  when  Caroline 
was  viewing,  with  an  idea  of  taking  it,  a  residence  some- 
where on  the  Continent  fantastically  named  Le  Paradis, 
to  which  a  smaller  one  known  as  Le  Petit  Paradis  was 
attached,  the  remark  was  passed,  "She  is  thinking  the 
IJttle  Paradise  would  make  a  good  Trou  Madafne."  After 
all,  the  whim  to  possess  such  a  place  is  not  uncommon 
amongst  royal  personages,  who  must  be  thankful  enough 
for  the  opportunity  of  discarding  forms  and  ceremonies  at 
times,  and  living  as  private  gentlefolk.  The  only  reason 
why  Caroline's  possession  of  the  cottage  should  have  pro- 
voked comment  was  probably  that  she  did  her  best  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  it  was  a  house  of  assignation, 

Caroline  never  made  any  secret  of  her  wish  for  her  hus- 
band's death.  She  was  not  a  hypocrite.  Once  when  he 
was  ill  she  wrote:  "My  better  half,  or  my  worse,  which 
you  choose,  has  been  ill,  I  hear,  but  nothing  to  make  me 
hope  or  fear.  Pray  burn  this  piece  of  high  treason."  It 
is  not  then  surprising  to  hear  of  her  diverting  herself 
with  the  performance  of  an  ancient  ceremony  by  which 
the  death  of  the  person  whom  it  was  desired  to  be  rid  of 
was  supposed  to  be  procurable.  As  usual,  it  is  to  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell  that  we  owe  the  information. 

'*  Tuesday. — Lady told  me  the  old  Ourang  and  his 

wife  were  with  the  Princess  the  whole  day;  that  at  dinner 
she  cried  and  looked  very  ill,  and  said  she  had  been  so  all 
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night,  and  seemed  really  suffering.  After  dinner,  her 
Royal  Highness  made  a  wax  figure  as  usual,  and  gave  it 
an  amiable  addition  of  lai^  horns  ;  then  took  three  pins 
out  of  her  garment,  and  stuck  them  through  and  through, 
and  put  the  figure  to  roast  and  mett  at  the  fire.  If  it  was 
not  too  melancholy  to  have  to  do  with  this,  I  could  have 

died  of  laughing.     Lady says  tlic  Princess  indulges 

in  this  amusement  whenever  there  are  no  strangers  at  table; 
and  she  thinks  her  Royal  Highness  really  has  a  super- 
stitious belief  that  destroying  this  (^^  of  her  husband 
will  bring  to  pass  the  destruction  of  his  royal  person. 
What  a  silly  piece  of  spite  I  Yet,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
laugh  when  one  sees  it  done." 

But  whilst  she  did  not  disguise  her  own  sentiments,  she 
was  far  from  encouraging  those  about  her  to  provide  her 
with  tittle-tattle  about  her  enemies.  Here  is  what  she  says 
in  a  letter  about  the  gossip  brought  to  her  concerning 
Queen  Charlotte: — 

"  As  to  myself,  I  have  nothing  ^reeable  to  tell  you, 

dear .   I  hear  plenty  of  ill-natured  stories,  put  about  by 

dat  old  witch  de  Queen  ;  but  I  say  to  dese  who  tell  them, 
You  do  me  no  good  by  repeating  these  reports.  You  do 
not  gain  favour  with  me  either  by  so  doing,  1  assure  you. 
]  bate  gossips ;  and  those  who  really  wish  me  well,  will  not 
seek  to  make  me  unhappy  by  repeating  the  malevolent 
speeches  of  my  enemies.  When  I  answered  Lady  Oxford 
in  this  fashion  de  oder  day,  she  did  look  quite  /doAie,  and 

ashamed  of  herself.    'Tis  true,  my  dear ,  'pon  honour, 

I  never  wish  to  be  told  these  things.  I  know  them  to  be 
said.  I  know  quite  enough,  God  knows,  and  wish  never  to 
know  more,  if  I  can  help  it" 

Yet  in  another  letter  is  her  own  account  of  a  visit  she 
made  to  the  Queen  and  her  reception,  which  might  have 
excused  her  from  lending  an  ear  to  whatever  ill-natured 
tales  the  scandal -mongers  had  to  circulate  about  her 
mother-in-law.     Her  she  nearly  always  referred  to  as  the 
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old  B^uine,  either  because  the  long  cloak  and  hood 
Queen  Charlotte  frequently  wore  resembled  the  dress  of  a 
rdigieuse,  or  that  she  intended  to  hint  at  an  outward 
semblance  of  piety  covering  an  evU  disposition.  The 
letter  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  am  in  a  state  of  rage,  being  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  Queen,  who  received  me  in  a  most  cavalier  manner. 
Luckily  I  restrained  myself  whilst  in  her  august  presence ; 
but  I  could  have  abused  her  gloriously,  so  angry  did  I  feel 
at  the  old  fi^guine.  I  will  not  submit  again  in  a  hurry  to 
such  a  reception.  She  never  asked  me  to  sit  down. 
Imagine  sach  a  piece  of  ridiculous  pride!  And  when  I 
asked  after  my  poor  dear  uncle,  and  said  I  should  like  to 
see  him,  she  made  me  for  answer, '  The  King  is  quite  well, 
but  he  will  not  see  you.'  I  replied,  '  Madame,  1  shall  ask 
His  Majesty  himself  ;  she  said  noting,  but  smiled  her 
abominable  smile  of  derision." 

Perhaps  the  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  most  bitter- 
ness during  Caroline's  residence  in  London  was  the  re- 
bellion of  Princess  Charlotte,  which  her  mother  was  some- 
what naturally  suspected  of  abetting.  When  she  refused 
to  have  a  new  governess  appointed,  and  demanded  an 
establishment  with  the  regulation  ladies-in-waiting,  her 
father,  6nding  her  obdurate,  brought  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Eldon)  to  his  support  It  was  perfectly  in  vain.  When 
she  could  not  get  her  own  way  the  Princess  Charlotte  had 
an  ingenious  device  of  refusing  to  answer  questions,  in 
fact  she  became  temporarily  dumb.  Says  Eldon  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  "  If  she  had  been  my  daughter,  I  would 
have  locked  her  up."  Upon  which,  says  Miss  Cornelia 
Knight,  in  whose  autobiography  the  story  is  preserved,  the 
Princess  remarked,  "  What  would  the  King  say  if  he  knew 
his  granddaughter  had  been  compared  to  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  collier  " ;  whilst  Lady  De  Clifford  in  some- 
what the  same  vein  commented,  **  Rather  violent  language 
from  a  coalheaver's  son  to  the  future  Queen  of  England," 
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Whatever  was  said  or  done  to  her  detriment  never 
seems  to  have  disturbed  Caroline's  fundamental  good 
nature,  however.  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  preserves  the 
following  letter,  and  gives  beneath  it  an  explanation  of  the 
circumstances : — 

"'Dear , 

"'Pray  do  me  the  favor  to  accept  and  wear  de 
accompanying  gown,  and  when  you  are  in  de  ball  at 
Carlton  House  tink  of  me,  and  wish  me  well. 

" '  For  ever  your  affectionate 

"'C.  P.' 

"The  above  brief  note  is  full  of  matter  for  reflection 
and  comment  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
Princess's  generosity  of  feeling,  as  well  as  her  liberality 
of  ideas  in  pecuniary  matters.  She  always  had  pleasure 
in  giving  to  those  of  her  ladies  whom  she  considered  to  be 
in  want  of  her  generosity.  But  the  occasion  on  which  the 
forgoing  note  was  written  was  one  in  which  she  displayed 
great  magnanimity  of  character  and  nobility  of  disposition. 
All  Her  Royal  Highness's  ladies  had  been  invited  to  a  f&te 
by  the  Prince  Regent,  from  which  she  was  herself  ex- 
cluded: yet  she  took  that  opportunity  to  give  them  a 
proof  of  her  regard,  by  presenting  them  all  with  very 
handsome  dresses.  Such  traits  of  character  should  be 
set  forth,  and  receive  the  public  homage  due  to  their 
merit" 

There  certainly  is  uncommon  generosity  in  equipping 
her  ladies  well  to  visit  the  man  who  denied  her  her  natural 
position  of  hostess  at  the  entertainment  they  were  going 
to.  Yet,  despite  all  she  might  do,  detractors  were  ever 
abroad  fomenting  the  existing  calumnies  against  her  by 
carelessly  malicious  comments.  For  instance,  the  Dowager 
Lady  Vernon,  writing  to  Mary  Frampton  on  4  June, 
18x4,  says  of  Caroline:  "There  is  little  doubt  the  lady 
has  been  lying  quietly  by  to  take  advantage  of  any  false 
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step  of  her  amiable  husband."  Now  only  a  year  previously 
the  amiable  husband  had  been  busily  occupied  endeavour- 
ing to  work  up  a  case  for  a  divorce.  As  was  remarked  at 
the  time,  "  that  won't  suit  the  Princess  Charlotte  at  all,  for 
he  might  marry  again  and  have  a  son,  and  how  furious 
she  would  be  at  that"  The  Regent's  popularity,  too,  may 
be  gauged  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated 
23  February,  i8i2  :  *'The  Prince  Regent  went  yesterday 
in  grand  state  to  the  Chapel  Royal — the  first  time  of  his 
appearance  as  virtual  sovereign.  As  he  proceeded  from 
Carlton  House  to  St.  James's,  surrounded  by  all  his  pomp, 
etc.,  not  a  single  huzza  from  the  crowd  assembled  to 
behold  him  1  not  a  hat  offl  Of  this  1  was  assured  by 
a  gentleman  present,  on  whom  I  can  depend."  While  but 
four  years  later,  after  Caroline  had  quitted  England,  both 
the  Regent  and  his  mother  not  merely  went  short  of 
huzzas,  but  were  actually  hissed.     Here  is  the  account  :— 

*'  The  Prince  Regent  left  town  last  night  (3  January, 
1816).  He  has  been  so  much  hissed  by  the  mob,  he  is 
quite  disgusted  ;  and  the  old  Queen  also,  in  going  to  her 
last  drawing-room,  was  hissed  and  reviled,  and  the  people 
asked  her  what  she  had  done  with  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
They  stopped  her  chair,  and  she  put  down  the  glass,  and 
said,  '  I  am  seventy-two  years  of  age — I  have  been  fifty- 
two  years  Queen  of  England,  and  I  never  was  hissed  by  a 
mob  before,'  So  they  let  her  pass  on  without  further 
molestation. 

"  The  R^ent  sent  several  aid-de-camps  to  attend  Her 
Majesty  ;  she  would  not  permit  them  to  do  so,  but  desired 
them  to  go  back  to  Carlton  House.  They  replied  they 
could  not,  for  that  they  were  ordered  by  the  Prince  to  see 
Her  Majesty  safe  to  Buckingham  House.  She  said, — 
*You  have  left  Carlton  House  at  his  orders — return  there 
at  mine,  or  I  will  leave  my  chair  and  go  home  on  foot ';  so 
they  left  her.  There  was  something  like  coolness  and 
magnanimity  displayed  on  this  occasion."     It  is  one  of 
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the  few  occurrences  as  to  which  we  must  perforce  admire 
Queen  Charlotte. 

The  greatest  sensation,  however,  of  the  period  between 
the  Delicate  Investi^tion  and  the  Queen's  departure  for 
the  Continent  was  the  threatened  publication  of  T/u 
Book.  Moore's  amusing  squib  concerning  this  mysterious 
production  is  printed  in  an  appendix  to  the  present 
volume.  The  consternation  which  prevailed  was  wide- 
spread, for  it  somehow  became  noised  abroad  that  others 
beside  the  i'rince  Regent  would  find  themselves  rather 
frankly  dealt  with  in  the  work.  It  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily proved  that  there  was  an}^hing  further  than  a 
scheme  for  a  publication.  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  re- 
ports the  receipt  from  Caroline  of  a  quantity  of  papers 
which  she  ordered  her  to  publish,  and  on  the  title  page 
was  to  be  stated  that  the  contents  had  been  found  amongst 
the  papers  of  Mr.  Perceval.  Mr.  Perceval  it  was  whose 
name  was  associated  with  the  proposed  publication  of 
Thi  Book.  What  Lady  Charlotte  did  with  the  papers 
she  does  not  state,  but  that  a  book  of  some  sort,  in  which 
revelations  were  promised,  was  actually  advertised  as  about 
to  appear  is  unquestionable,  for  the  following  entry  ap- 
pears in  Lady  Charlotte's  Diary  : — 

"  Mr.  Conant,  the  police  magistrate,  went  to  Messrs, 
Longman  and  Rees,  and  asked  what  they  meant  by  the 
paragraph  they  had  put  in  the  newspapers,  concerning  a 
publication  of  letters.  Messrs.  Longman  and  Rees  replied 
that  they  meant  what  the  paragraph  spcciiied — upon  which 
Mr.  Conant  threatened  them  with  the  law,  and  foretold 
their  ruin,  and  the  Lord  knows  what.  But  Messrs.  Long- 
man and  Rees  replied  they  should  take  care  not  to  publish 
anything  actionable;  and.  as  for  the  rest,  they  should  follow 
their  trade." 

On  one  pretext  or  another  Caroline  was  ousted  from 
Kensington  Palace  and  obliged  to  look  out  for  another 
residence.     She  had  fixed  upon  a  house  in  Curzon  Street 
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and  made  all  arrangements  with  the  executors  of  Lady 
Reid,  the  late  owner,  when  suddenly  all  the  negotiations 
came  to  naught  almost  without  explanation  or  excuse  on 
the  part  of  the  vendors.  The  place  was  a  particularly 
desirable  one,  and  Caroline  had  set  her  heart  on  it,  for  it 
was  a  kind  of  rus  in  urbe;  so  naturally  she  was  intensely 
disappointed  at  the  turn  taken  by  afTairs.  She  was,  more- 
over, convinced  that  her  opponents  had  managed  to  pur- 
chase the  compliance  of  those  with  whom  she  had  been 
negotiating  because  for  some  reason  the  Regent  did  not 
wish  to  have  her  so  near  to  Carlton  House  as  Mayfair, 
Eventually  a  house  near  Edgware  Road  was  fixed  upon — 
Connaught  House — and  here  she  set  up  her  household  for 
a  while. 

Perhaps  the  meanest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Regent 
in  his  campaign  against  his  wife  was  his  endeavour  to 
convey  an  impression  that  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick  had 
withdrawn  her  support  from  her  daughter.  The  incident 
is  related  as  follows  by  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell : — 

"  She  told  me  that  when  she,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was 
at  her  mother's  the  other  day,  the  old  lady  said  in  her 
blunt  way, '  Madame  de  tiacckle,  you  may  have  a  day  to 
yourself  on  Wednesday  next,  for  the  Prince  has  invited 
me  to  dine  at  Carlton  House,  and  he  will  not  suffer  any 
lady-attendants  to  go  there;  and,  as  my  son  accompanies 
me,  I  shall  not  want  you/  This  speech  astonished  all 
present  except  her  daughter,  who  had  been  apprised  by 
the  Duke  of  Kent  that  such  an  invitation  would  take 
place.  It  was  so  unfeeling  to  announce  this  with  an  air  of 
triumph  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  that  but  for  the  poor 
Duchess  being  very  weak,  and  easily  gulled,  one  must 
have  conceived  her  to  be  devoid  of  all  heart.  This  speech 
was  followed  by  a  general  cessation  of  all  conversation, 
Madame  de  Haeckle  only  looking  dismayed.  The  Duchess 
of  Brunswick  first  broke  silence  by  turning  suddenly  to 
her  daughter  and  saying, '  Do  you  think  I  should  be  carried 
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upstairs  on  my  cushion  ? '  To  which  the  Princess  replied 
with  great  coolness, '  There  is  no  upstairs,  I  believe ; — the 
apartments  are  all  on  one  floor.'  '  Oh,  charming,  that  is 
delightful ! '  rejoined  the  Duchess ;  and  with  a  few  more 
queries,  to  which  the  Princess  always  replied  with  the 
greatest  self-possession  and  sang-froid,  as  though  she  was 
not  in  the  least  hurt,  this  strange  royal  farce  ended. 

*'  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  however,  came  to  the  Princess 
his  sister,  and  said,  '  This  must  not  be.     You  must  not 

suffer  her  to  think  of  going,'     Accordingly,  Lady  G 

was  despatched  the  next  morning,  with  a  long  letter 
written  by  the  Princess  to  her  mother,  explaining  to  her 
that  if  she  went  to  Carlton  House,  her  presence  there 
would  seem  like  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  she  was 
satisfied  with  the  Prince's  conduct  to  her  daughter;  that 
he  was  in  the  right ;  and  that  she,  the  Princess,  merited 

the  treatment  he  gave  her.     Lady  G read  the  letter 

to  the  Duchess,  then  by  word  of  mouth  confirmed  the  con- 
tents, and  further  commented  thereon  ;  but  the  Duchess 
was  immoveable  in  her  intention,  and  persisted  in  going. 
*  No,'  said  she,  '  I  see  the  business  quite  in  another  point 
of  view  from  what  you  do ;  I  love  my  daughter  above  all 
things,  and  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  her ;  but  I 

must  go  to  Carlton  House.'     Lady  G continued  in 

earnest  converse  and  entreaty  with  her  for  two  hours,  but 
nothing  appeared  to  move  the  old  lady  from  her  deter- 
mination. When  weary  and  worn,  the  ambassadress  was 
about  to  depart,  the  Duchess  cried  out,  '  No,  no ;  tell  her 
I  love  her  of  all  things,  but  give  her  no  hopes  on  this 
subject.  The  Princess  has  a  jewel  in  you ;  you  have  done 
your  embassy  well  ;  but  give  her  no  hopes.' 

"  ^  Bh  bifftl'  said  the  Princess,  continuing  her  narration 
of  this  curious  scene,  and  drawing  her  breath  as  she  usually 
does  when  she  is  angry,  '  I  gave  the  matter  up,  and 
thought  that,  like  many  other  things,  it  could  not  be 
helped ;  when  the  next  day  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
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mother,  saying,  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  any  thing  con- 
trary to  your  interests ;  and  hearing  that  there  is  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  I  shall  not  go  to  Carlton  House/'  This 
resolve  astonished  me  as  much  as  my  mother's  previous 
determination,  and  I  immediately  wrote  to  say  how  grateful 
I  was  to  her  ;  in  proof  of  which,  I  begged  to  dine  with  her 
the  next  day,  and  added  that  I  should  take  no  notice  of 
what  had  passed.  Accordingly,'  she  continued,  '  nothing 
was  said  upon  the  subject,  and  there  the  business  ended  ; 
but  was  there  ever  such  an  idea  entered  a  mother's  head  I ' 
added  the  Princess.  '  It  was  so  evidently  a  trap,  that  waa 
set  to  inveigle  the  poor  old  Duchess  into  a  tacit  condem- 
nation of  »«/'" 

The  crowning  series  of  affronts  seems  to  have  been  the 
absolute  ignoring  of  the  Fhncess  during  the  visit  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  to  London.  The  Regent  was  reported  to 
have  sent  a  special  envoy  to  Russia  to  desire  the  Czar  not 
to  notice  the  Princess  of  Wales.  He,  however,  determined 
to  visit  her,  and  was  actually  stepping  into  his  carriage 
when  some  device  was  employed  to  divert  him  from  his 
intention,  and  Caroline  waited  for  him  in  vain.  The 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  the  Czar's  sister,  was  also  prevented 
from  going  to  Caroline  by  making  her  a  guest  at  Carlton 
House.  She  was  told  it  would  not  be  etiquette  for  her  to 
use  any  carriage  but  the  Regent's,  and  in  a  carriage  belong- 
ing to  him  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  go  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  Prince  Paul  of  Wiirtemberg,  whom  Sir  William 
Gell  calls  a  '*  squinting  bird,"  was  in  London  also,  but  left 
his  aunt  unvisited.  He  presumably  was  the  son  of  the 
unhappy  sister  Charlotte.  Amongst  other  festivities 
designed  in  honour  of  the  foreign  guests  was  a  grand  ball 
to  be  given  by  the  members  of  White's.  In  order  to 
exclude  Caroline  the  Regent  sent  to  inquire  who  was  to  be 
invited,  and,  his  intention  being  divined,  some  too  obsequi- 
ous person  returned  answer  that  the  tickets  for  invitation 
to  royalties  would  be  sent  to  himself  for  distribution.     This 
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was  not  gnarantee  sufficient,  however,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
members  one  of  them  was  prompted  to  propose  that  the 
members  should  undertake  that  the  tickets  allotted  to  them 
for  distribution  outside  their  families  should  not  be  given 
to  any  one  below  a  certain  rank  of  life  or  higher  in  station 
than  a  peer. 

In  honour  of  the  visiting  royalties  a  grand  procession 
to  the  City  was  arranged,  with  a  banquet  and  other  gaieties. 
Caroline,  of  course,  was  excluded.  But  she  might  have 
home  her  mortification  with  more  fortitude  had  it  not 
been  for  the  action  of  Alderman  Wood,  one  of  her  staunch 
adherentsL  He,  good  man,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
thinking  perhaps  to  lighten  her  disappointment  at  taking 
no  part  in  the  show,  actually  wrote  to  her,  saying  that  if 
she  cared  to  view  the  procession  he  would  arrange  that 
a  house  on  the  route  should  be  reserved  for  her  use  I 

At  this  time  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr.  Brougham 
arretted  to  themselves  the  right  of  directing  her  every 
action.  She  would  be  recommended  to  visit  the  opera  or 
to  drive;  an  hour  would  be  suggested  as  the  most  suit- 
able; a  countermand  would  arrive,  either  for  the  visit  or 
the  hour  of  its  being  paid.  The  fetters  became  intolerable, 
and  in  an  outburst  of  independence  Caroline  resolved  to 
travel  abroad.  She  did,  however,  indulge  in  one  frolic 
during  the  public  festivities.  Lady  Charlotte  gives  an 
account  of  it    It  was  a  surreptitious  visit  to  a  masquerade. 

"Saturday,  2  July,  1814. — I  dined  at  Connaught  House. 
Sir  W.  Gell,  and  Mr.  Craven,  and  the  two  ladies,  I^dy 
Charlotte  Lindsay  and  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  were 
the  party.  After  dinner  came  on  the  mystery, — which  was 
quite  unnecessary,  but  which  added  very  much  to  the 
amusement  The  Princess,  in  going  to  the  masquerade, 
took  us  down  the  back  staircase,  and  out  at  the  back  door 
fiom  the  garden.  Mr.  Craven  and  Sir  W.  Gell,  and  myself, 
walked  with  her  and  the  two  ladies  to  the  Albany.  It 
was  a  very  fine  night,  and  Sir  William  was  so  amusing 
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it  certainly  was  very  good  fun.  We  reached  the  Albany 
without  adventures  or  detection  ;  and  there  we  dressed 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  the 
masquerade.  The  danger  of  exposing  the  Princess  by 
being  myself  known  took  away  all  the  amusement  I  might 
otherwise  have  had.  On  our  return,  the  Princess  was  so 
tired  I  thought  she  never  would  be  able  to  walk  from  the 
turnpike  to  the  little  door  of  Connaught  House  ;  and,  oh  I 
how  unmercifully  Her  Royal  Highness  leant  on  my  arm! 
She  did,  however,  get  home,  and  I  hope  and  think  without 
being  detected." 

Shortly  after  this  event  the  start  for  the  Continent  was 
made,  and  throughout  the  subsequent  travels  Professor 
Clertci  has  followed  the  Princess's  footsteps  untiringly. 
One  small  matter,  however,  is  worthy  of  mention  at  the 
outset  of  the  expedition. 

In  a  letter  from  Sir  W.  GeII»  dated  Brunswick,  23  August, 
1814,  enumerating  the  Princess's  party,  he  says:  "The 
Princess,  Witlikin,  Edwardind,"  etc.  etc.  Willikin  was  of 
course  William  Austin,  but  who  Edwardind  was  is  un- 
discoverable.  In  a  note  to  the  conversation  between 
Caroline  and  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  given  earlier  there 
is  allusion  to  a  girUchild  adopted  by  the  Princess,  whom 
she  took  on  the  Continent  with  her,  but  of  this  girl-child 
no  other  record  seems  to  have  been  preserved,  and  of 
Edwardind  only  on  one  other  occasion  is  mention  made 
in  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell's  Diary,  where  he  becomes 
Edwardines. 

Lady  Charlotte  Campbell's  account  of  her  first  sight  of 
Pergami,  at  Genoa,  in  April,  1815,  too  is  interesting: — 

"The  Princess  received  me  in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms, 
opening  on  the  hanging  terraces,  covered  with  flowers  in 
full  bloom.  Her  Royal  Highness  received  Lady  Charlotte 
Campbell  (who  came  in  soon  after  me)  with  open  arms, 
and  evident  pleasure,  and  without  any  flurry.  She  had 
no  rouge  on,  wore  tidy  shoes,  was  grown  rather  thinner, 
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and  looked  altc^ether  uncommonly  well  The  first  person 
who  opened  the  door  to  me  was  the  one  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake,  hearing  what  is  reported ;  six  feet 
hi^  a  magnificent  head  of  black  hair,  pale  complexion, 
mustachios  which  reach  from  here  to  London.  Such  is  the 
stork.  But  of  course  I  only  appeared  to  take  him  for  an 
upper  servant  The  Princess  immediately  took  me  asid^ 
and  told  me  all  that  was  true,  and  a  great  deal  that  was 
not  The  same  decoction  of  mingled  falsehood  and  truth 
is  in  use  as  heretofore  I  Oh !  that  some  one  would  break 
tfie  vial,  and  spill  the  vile  liquid  which  she  is  using  to  her 
destruction  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  next ! 

"Her  Royal  Highness  said  that  Gell  and  Craven  had 
bdiaved  very  ill  to  her,  and  I  am  tempted  to  believe  they 
have  not  behaved  well ;  but  then  how  did  she  behave  to 
them  ?  Besides,  she  began  telling  me  such  stories  of  them 
as  made  me  sick,  and  that  I  in  no  way  believe,  which 
immediately  proved  to  me  that  she  was  lying,  from  the 
littleness  of  her  heart 

Hell  has  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned. 

All  this  I  laid  to  its  right  account;  but  it  made  me  tremble 
to  think  what  anger  would  induce  a  woman  to  do,  when 
she  abused  these  her  best  friends  for  their  cavalier  manner 
of  treating  her.  If  there  was  any  cause  of  complaint,  I 
am  sure  it  was  brought  about  by  her  own  conduct,  and 
I  lament  that  it  should  have  been  so. 

**  *  Well,  when  I  left  Naples,  you  see,  my  dear,'  continued 
the  Princess,  'those  gentlemen  refused  to  go  with  me 
onless  I  returned  immediately  to  England.  They  supposed 
I  should  be  so  miserable  without  them  that  I  would  do 
anything  they  desired  me;  and  when  they  found  I  was 
too  glad  to  get  red  of  'em,  (as  she  called  it),  they  wrote  the 
most  humble  letters,  and  thought  I  would  take  them  back 
again,  whereas  they  were  very  much  mistaken.  I  had 
got  red  of  them,  and  I  would  remain  so.' 
t 
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"  Then  came  a  description  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Naples,  the  stable  boy,  and  Buonaparte's  sister.  He  was 
all  delightful,  s)u  was  false  and  furious.  The  stable  boy 
was  a  prince  in  disguise  1 " 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  Lady 
Charlotte's  account  is  yet  to  come.  As  she  says,  it  seems 
incredible,  and  almost  suggests  that  the  Princess  was 
subject  to  delusions. 

'*  After  the  people  went  away,  the  Princess  kept  me  up 
till  very  late,  talking  over  her  grievances  with  her  ex- 
chamberlains.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  whatever  were 
Her  Royal  Highness's  faults^  they  must  have  been  also 
to  blame.  The  spirit  of  expediency,  which  I  had  hoped 
found  no  dwelling-place  in  their  minds  or  hearts,  must 
have  led  them  to  think  it  wisest  to  leave  her  service ;  but 
they  should  have  attended  her  till  she  got  others.  Among 
many  stories  too  shocking  to  put  on  paper,  and  which, 
I  make  no  doubt,  were  mostly,  if  not  all,  lies,  the  Princess 
told  me  one  of  the  minor  but  meaner  kind,  with  such 
detail  of  circumstance  that  my  faith  was  suggered.  It 
was  nearly  as  follows :  '  Some  time  about  Christmas,  Sir 
W.  Gell  came  to  mc  and  said,  in  his  cavalier  manner, 
"Craven  and  I  want  two  coatSj  and  your  Royal  Highness 
must  give  us  thirty  ducats  to  buy  them."  "Very  well," 
I  said ;  and  soon  after  I  sent  for  Siccard  and  told  him. 
Siccard  said,  "Surely  your  Royal  Highness  is  mistaken; 
Sir  W.  Gell  must  only  have  referred  to  his  salary,  which 
has  been  due  such  a  time,  and  is  now  owing  to  him." 
"Very  well,"  I  replied,  "but  you'll  see  it  is  not  that." 
1  took  the  sum,  however,  which  Siccard  put  up  in  paper, 
determining  to  give  it  him  myself,  which  I  did  accordingly, 
on  going  to  the  opera.  He  said,  "Do  you  know  I  was 
very  near  returning  the  sum  you  gave  mc?"  "Why?" 
"  Because  it  is  not  at  all  what  I  meant ;  I  meant  to  have 
thirty  ducats  for  my  coat"  I  did  not  answer  a  single 
word,  but  I  gave  it  him,  and  then  told  Siccard.    "  Is  it 
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possible  that  a  gentleman  can  do  such  things  ? "  said  he. 
"  Amen,"  said  I,  in  my  own  person.* 

"Abashed  and  astonished,  I  own  I  cannot  believe  this; 
I  am  sure  it  was  false ;  and  yet  there  was  an  air  of  truth  in 
it  which  terrified  me  for  my  friends.  How  very  dangerous 
to  be  near  such  scenes  I " 

Gell  and  Craven  are  represented  throughout  Lady 
Charlotte's  Diary,  by  their  own  correspondence  there 
interpolated,  as  behaving  very  much  like  a  couple  of 
schoolboys  out  for  a  lark.  But  they  were  at  least  gentle- 
men. And  though  Gell  seems  to  have  been  the  one  to 
label  Caroline  "Mrs.  Thompson,"  and  to  speak  of  her 
constantly  in  a  tone  of  amused  tolerance,  he  came  forward 
in  her  defence  at  the  trial. 

Writing  to  Lady  Charlotte  some  time  after.  Sir  William 
says: — 

"  Since  the  removal  of  all  our  worthy  friends  from  the 
Court  of  Queen  Mab  I  hear  very  little  royal  news ;  and 
iriiat  is  wafted  to  my  ear  by  the  rude  breath  of  scandal 
does  not  please  me  much.  I  am  told  '  we '  are  very 
happy,  living  at  Como,  in  one  *  most  beautifuUest '  little 
house  'that  ever  was  seen,  enjoying  the  society  of  a  select 
fiew.'  The  happy  man  increases  in  favour  daily,  and  Mrs. 
TbompscH)  declares  she  is  in  paradise.  I  am  happy  she  is 
l^eased ;  but  I  live  in  fear  of  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Eve ; 
and  then  the  R^ent  will,  with  his  sword,  chase  her  for 
ever  from  English  ground.  At  present  'we*  completely 
despise  England,  and  hate  all  its  inhabitants ;  but  we  are 
apt  to  change  our  opinions,  and  I  fancy  when  good  King 
George  the  Third  walks  off, '  we '  shall  choose  to  go  and 
show  ourselves  as  *  Queen ' ;  and  then  if  our  well-beloved 
hosband  can  raise  any  objections  to  our  doing  so,  the  will 
will  not  be  wanting — so  we  had  better  take  care — which, 
by  all  accounts,  we  are  not  doing  just  now. 

**  Oh  1  how  happy  a  certain  personage  would  be  with 
the  heiress  apparent  dead,  and  Mrs.  Thompson's  head 
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chopped  off  for  high  treason !  There  would  not  be  so 
happy  A  mortal  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  also  heard 
'  we '  are  engaged  in  painting  His  picture.  Now  as  you 
may  not  be  aware  who  the  His  is,  be  it  known  to  all 
there  present,  it  is  the  Comte  AUxander  Hector  Von  Der 
Otto,  a  prince  in  disguise ;  and  his  sister,  the  Comtesse 
Austerlitz,  is  a  Venus,  and  a  Madame  de  Sevign^  ;  so  that 
'our*  letters  are  all  written  for  us  in  the  most  perfect 
style;  and  'a  Catalan],'  and  everything  else  that  is  perfect, 
except  *Joan  of  Arc,'  which  title  is  still  held  sacred  to 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton.  The  Count  is  an  Apollo — &Juiius 
C<esar — Adonis — a  Grammont — and  what  not.  I  wish  you 
and  I  could  find  such  charming  folks  to  live  with.  It 
is  very  strange  that  people  of  such  taste  and  discernment 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  such  paragons  of  per- 
fection.    Wc  are  most  unfortunate. 

"  When  '  we '  were  at  C ,  a  person  who  had  a  side- 
saddle sent  Mrs.  Thompson  one  to  ride  upon ;  but  we 
preferred  cross-leg  fashion,  and  wore  hessian  boots  and 
a  sabre !  What  would  I  not  have  given  to  see  the  show ! 
We  always  miss  what  is  best  worth  seeing  in  this  life." 

And  at  another  date,  on  the  same  subject,  Sir  William 
writes : — 

"There  was  ^af^U  ckampStre  at  the  Villa  d'Este  a  short 
time  ago,  of  which,  I  dare  say,  you  have  heard  all  the 
particulars.  Mrs.  Thompson  must  have  looked  divine  as 
a  Druidical priestess,  which  was  the  character '  we'  assumed ; 
and  Le  Comte  Alexander  Hector  von  der  Otto  figured 
charmingly  as  a  god,  to  whom  all  the  priests  and  priestesses 
did  homage.  Willikin  was  the  victim  offered  to  his  druidt- 
cal  majesty.  The  Count  Alexander  generally  wears  the 
insignia  of  the  most  holy  order  of  Saint  Caroline,  which 
consists  of  a  cross  and  a  heart  tied  together  with  a  true 
lover's  knot,  and  the  English  royal  motto  encircling  the 
badge :  '  Honi  soit  qui  inal y  pense'  How  far  these  words 
are  applicable  to  the  case,  I  cannot  say;  far  be  it  from 
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me  not  to  take  them  in  the  sense  they  are  intended  to 
convey. 

" '  We'  go  constantly  on  the  lake  in  '  our*  barge,  and  are 
serenaded,  and  are,  as  *  we '  say,  very  happy ;  but  of  that  I 
have  my  doubts.  To  be  serious,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  Mrs. 
Thompson,  whose  'kingdom  is  departed  from  her,'  as  surely 
as  that  I  am  at  this  moment  agreeably  occupied  in  writing 
to  you.  She  has  never  heard  once  from  Prince  Leopold 
since  her  daughter's  death.  The  manner  in  which  she  is 
treated  is  shameful ;  but,  alas  1  they  have  so  much  to  say 
against  her  in  excuse  for  their  detestable  conduct,  that  one 
cannot  cry  them  shame. 

"  Adonis . 

"  P.S. — Think  you  Mrs.  Thompson  will  consent  to  being 
excluded  from  her  place  in  the  show  *  as  is  to  be'?  I 
should  say  certainly  not,  without  a  tussle  for  it  at  least. 
'  We '  are  too  fond  of  gold  lace  and  theatrical  amusements 
to  waive  '  our  *  rights ;  besides,  sometimes  *  we '  remember 
'  we '  are  royal,  though  we  often  forget  it.  What  part  could 
tite  Count  Alexander  Hector  von  der  Otto  take  in  the 
ceremony? — ay,  there's  the  rub;  and  I  don't  think  *we' 
should  like  to  go  without  him." 

An  unnamed  correspondent  of  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell 
writes  as  follows  of  a  dinner  with  the  Princess  when 
Pergami  was  not  at  the  table  : — 

"  I  dined  accordingly  last  evening  with  Her  Royal 
HigfanesSb  The  Comtesse  Oldi  sat  at  table,  but  her  brother 
did  nat.  The  Princess  talked  sensibly,  and  cautiously  I 
should  say,  and  appeared  in  very  calm  spirits.  I  watched 
the  attendants  closely,  and  could  not  discover  any  want  of 
proper  respect  in  their  manners,  &c.,  towards  her.  Per- 
haps th^  were  on  their  guard  before  a  stranger;  but 
certainly,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  they  were  as  well-behaved 
as  possible.  The  Comtesse  Oldi  seems  a  stupid  silent 
woman.  Her  appearance  is  not  particular  in  any  way. 
The  Princess's  apartments  are  comfortable,  and  alt<^ether 
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I  was  agreeably  disappointed ;  for  I  own^  from  all  I  had 
heard,  1  expected  to  find  things  very  different  from  what  1 
did.  The  Princess  avoided  speaking  of  England  or  the 
English  people,  and  only  once  alluded  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte's  death,  by  pointing  to  the  lilac  bows  of  her 
gown, and  saying,  'What  an  ugly  thing  mourning  is T  I 
could  scarcely  help  laughing,  and  asking  whether  that 
colour  was  considered  as  such.  But  I  thought  it  best  not 
to  make  any  impertinent  remarks ;  and  my  visit  passed  off 
pleasantly  and  quietly,  but  certainly  not  so  amusingly  as  I 
have  generally  found,the  time  to  do  in  Her  Royal  H  ighness's 
society.  I  hope  the  respectable  appearance  of  her  house 
and  mode  of  life  is  uniformly  such  as  I  witnessed ;  and  I 
am  tempted  to  believe  shameful  and  ill-natured  lies  are 
invented  against  her.  Yet,  I  will  own,  I  can  scarcely  think 
she  is  always  satisfied  to  lead  so  monotonous  a  life  as  it 
would  appear  she  does.  She  showed  me  her  villa,  and 
appeared  proud  of  its  beauty  and  comfort,  which  is  certainly 
very  great  The  only  circumstance  which  took  from  my 
pleasure  in  this  dinner,  was  the  fear  that  all  the  decorum  I 
witnessed  might  not  be  habitual,  but  only  put  on  for  the 
occasion.  However,  1  have  no  right  to  suppose  so,  and 
would  fain  not ;  so  1  beg  of  you  to  give  me  up  as  authority ; 
and  having  been  an  cyc-witncss,  I  am  ready  to  testify  that 
I  saw  nothing  that  was  not  strictly  proper." 

Caroline's  impulsiveness  in  her  movements,  as  well  as 
her  right  royal  disregard  of  inconvenient  facts,  may  be 
illustrated  by  an  anecdote  Lady  Charlotte  records  of  a 
suddenly  formed  intention  to  go  from  Genoa  to  Venice. 
She  was  persuaded  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  scheme,  and 
gave  it  up  in  her  usual  good-humoured  fashion. 

"'An  affair,'  said  she,  '  my  dear ,  of  ten  days  ;  two 

days  to  go,  two  to  come  back,  and  four  to  remain  there.' 
Her  Royal  Highness  was  not  very  exact  in  her  calcula- 
tions t  1  once  heard  her  ask  what  o'clock  it  was?  Her 
page,  Mr.  Steinman,  answered,  'Eight  o'clock,  please  your 
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Royal  H^hness I '  'It  does  not  please  me,'  said  she ; ' It 
is  only  six  o'clock.'  '  Certainly/  replied  the  well-educated 
page  of  honour, '  it  is  only  six  o'clock,  then  ;  as  your  Royal 
H^hness  commands  it  should  be.' " 

At  one  time  it  seemed  almost  as  though  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  abandon  her  status  as  Princess  of  Wales, 
for  when  the  Villa  d'Este  was  finished  and  ready  for 
occupation  she  signed  the  cards  of  invitation  to  the  cere- 
mony of  inat^^ration  simply  Caroline  d'Este.  This  may, 
however,  have  been  mere  romanticism  or  a  tendency, 
always  observable,  to  the  theatrical. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Milan  commission  and 
the  Regent's  intentions  with  regard  to  divorce  must  have 
been  well  known  to  Caroline  long  before  she  left  Italy,  for 
the  following  passage  occurs  in  Moore's  Fudge  Family  in 
PariSf  published  in  1818,  and  Moore  was  Caroline's  friend. 

Reynolds  and  I — (you  know  Tom  Reynolds — 

Drinks  bis  claret,  keeps  his  chaise- 
Lucky  the  dog  that  first  unkennels 

Ttaitors  and  Luddites  now-a-days  ; 
Or  who  can  help  to  bag  a  few, 
When  S — d — th  wants  a  death  or  two) ; 
Reynolds  and  I,  and  some  few  more, 

All  men  like  us  of  informaiiony 
Friends,  whom  his  Lordship  keeps  in  store. 

As  «fu£fr-saviours  of  the  nation — 
Have  formed  a  Club  this  season,  where 
His  Lordship  sometimes  takes  the  chair, 
And  gives  us  many  a  bright  oration 
In  praise  of  our  sublime  vocation  ; 
Tracing  it  up  to  great  King  Midas, 
Who,  though  in  fable  typified  as 
A  royal  ass,  by  grace  divine 
And  right  of  ears,  most  asinine. 
Was  yet  no  more,  in  fact  historical. 

Than  an  exceeding  well-bred  tyrant ; 
And  these,  his  ears^  but  allegorical. 

Meaning  Informers,  kept  at  high  rent, 
Gemmen,  who  touched  the  Treasury  glistener 
Like  us,  for  being  trusty  listeners ; 
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And  picking  up  each  tale  and  fragment 
For  Royal  Midas's  green  bag  meant. 
^  And  wherefore,"  said  this  best  of  Pcerst 
"Should  not  the  R— g — t  loo  have  ears, 
To  reach  as  far,  as  long  and  wide  as 
TTiose  ofhis  moiiel.yood  Kiny  Midas?" 
This  speech  was  thought  extremely  good, 
And  (rare  for  hira)  was  understood — 
Instant  wc  drank  "The  R— g— t's  Ears," 
With  three  times  three  illustrious  cheers. 

That  made  the  room  resound  like  thunder — 
"The  R— g— t's  EUirs,  and  may  he  ne'er 
From  foolish  shame,  like  Midas,  wear 

Old  paltry  wigs  to  keep  them  under  I" 

A  sort  of  complement  to  this  is  sent  by  Gell  to  Lady 
Charlotte,  who  inserts  it  at  the  date  of  her  visit  to  Caroline 
at  Genoa,  A  note  follows  to  explain  that  it  is  out  of  place 
chronologically,  and  the  use  of  the  word  "  Queen,"  and  the 
phrase  "drove  me  from  Rome,"  sufficiently  date  it.  Still, 
Moore's  mention  of  the  Green  Bag  in  1818  is  important. 

"Since  the  law  of  the  land  has  established  the  thing, 

And  Judge  Blackslonc  declares  *  the  Queen  equals  the  King,' 

As  I  always  must  think  that  a  generous  nation 

May  desire  to  know  who  gave  first  provocation, 

^^hich  the  household  of  Royalty  lumed  upside  down, 

And  which  tlireatens  the  credit  and  [>eace  of  the  Crown, 

1  do  tie  all  my  evidence  up  in  a  bag, 

And  present,  like  my  husband,  my  Royal  Green  Bag. 

Mein  Gotts  I  or,  my  Lords,  1  believe  1  should  say. 

What  tight  has  my  husband  to  drive  me  away? 

Do  they  think  with  their  Oliver,  Castles,  and  spies, 

To  make  mi  sit  silent  to  prove  all  their  lies  ? 

Let  them  send  all  their  carles  lo  Milan  and  Rome 

To  hash  up  a  story  to  publish  at  home, 

Or  their  Drowns  to  spy  Comoand  Lombardy  round, 

And  expend — for  the  nation — twice  ten  thousand  potind. 

Such  plots  and  such  plans,  1  may  safely  defy, 

For  BroTi'n  ne'er  can  blacken  the  whiit  of  my  eye. 

While  their  Redcns  and  Omptedas  charged  with  commission 

To  hunt  me  through  Europe  without  imcrmis»ion, 

Have  only  exposed,  when  ihey  drove  me  from  Rome, 

The  meanness  of  lliose  who  employed  them  at  home. 
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At  one  great  distance  ofi^  and  one  great  while  ago, 

I  lived  safe  wii  my  &der  at  Brunswick,  ye  know ; 

And  although  it  be  not  the  most  favoured  of  lands, 

Because  'tis  surrounded  with  deserts  and  sands, 

Yet  many  fine  things  may  still  Brunswick  adorn. 

Though  the  stupidest  place  that  God  ever  did  born ; 

And  de  mens  might  be  brave,  and  de  women  be  good, 

Though  they  feed  on  sour-kraut  in  a  palace  of  wood. 

So  ray  fader  took  part  in  all  wars  and  all  quarrels. 

And  my  modtr  she  scold  and  take  care  of  my  morals  ; 

So  she  gave  me  the  Bible,  but  ptnn'd  up  some  pages, 

Not  suited,  she  said,  to  all  girls,  nor  all  ages : 

But  I  knew  all  good  Christians  should  read  all  dat  book, 

So  I  unpinned  the  pages  and  ventured  to  look. 

Then  she  called  me  one  day,  and  she  tell  me  fine  tales, 

Of  how  I  should  surely  be  Princess  von  VaUs. 

I  talk  of  my  heart,  but  she  tell  me  'twas  just 

Like  de  preach  to  de  wind,  for  'twas  fixed,  and  I  must ; 

But  she  tell  me  my  husband  not  send  for  me  yet, 

Till  the  nation  consented  to  pay  off  his  debt. 

So  I  soon  found  my  hopes  and  my  pride  tumble  down. 

And  was  sold  to  my  husband  for  less  than  a  crown. 

So  I  leave  old  mamma,  which  I  like  very  well, 

And  quit,  without  crying,  both  Brunswick  and  Zell, 

Forget  Rostock,  and  Klopstock,  and  Weimar,  and  Schiller, 

With  Professor  Fonfrarius,  and  learned  Von  Miller ; 

And  I  tink  to  myself,  though  the  thought  was  in  vain, 

111  be  whipt  if  ye  catch  me  among  ye  again." 

As  regards  some  of  the  Princess's  attendants  a  few 
words  may  be  useful.  Count  Miinster,  in  seeking  to  soothe 
the  wounded  vanity  of  Baron  Ompteda,  tells  him  that 
Hownam  was  the  child  of  a  servant  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Finch,  and  so,  presumably,  unworthy  of  his  sword.  It 
seems  just  possible  that  this  may  have  been  mere  invention 
on  Miinster's  part,  and  that  Hownam  was  actually  one  of 
the  children  she  adopted,  or  befriended,  and  sent  into  the 
navy.  At  the  "  Delicate  Investigation  "  it  was  stated  that 
Caroline's  confidential  conversations  with  Captain  Manby 
of  the  navy  had  to  do  with  some  of  the  boys  who  were  at 
sea  under  his  charge,  and  Hownam  may  well  have  been  one 
of  them.    His  immediate  compliance  with  Caroline's  orders 
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to  him,  to  charter  and  take  command  of  a  ship  for  her, 
and  his  subsequent  dog-like  fidelity  would  then  be  ac- 
counted for. 

Sir  William  Gell  was  much  about  the  Princess  at 
Kensington.  He  was  something  of  an  artist,  and  very 
much  of  a  dilettante.  He  had  instruction  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  tliough  he  never  appears  to  have  exhibited.  A 
large  collection  of  his  original  drawings  made  during  his 
travels  is  in  the  British  Museum.  He  is  perhaps  best 
remembered  as  joint  author  of  Gell  and  Candy's  Pom- 
peiana."  Byron  made  his  acquaintance  whilst  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  was  being  printed,  and 
altered  a  reference  to  him  from  "  coxcomb  Gell "  to  "  classic 
Gell " ;  this  he  afterwards  changed  to  "  rapid  Gell," 
with  the  note  "  Rapid  indeed !  He  topographized  and 
typographized  King  Priam's  dominions  in  three  days." 
The  determination  to  be  facetious  at  all  costs  evident 
in  his  letters  must  have  been  something  of  a  trial  to  his 
friends,  and  the  extraordinary  signatures  he  adopts  appear 
somewhat  pointless.  "  Your  affectionate  grandmother, 
John  Julius  Angerstein,"  for  instance,  reads  rather  like 
lunacy.  Gell  died  at  Naples  two  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Lady  Charlotte's  Diary.  He  was  affectionately 
tended  to  the  last  by  his  friend  Craven.  Grevillc  has  the 
following  mention  of  him  in  his  Diary.  One  could  wish 
that  some  of  the  anecdotes  spoken  of  had  been  put  on 
record. 

"May  27,  1830.  Breakfasted  with  Gell, in  his  Boschctto 
Gellio,  under  a  treillage  of  vines,  and  surrounded  by  fruits 
and  flowers.  He  was  very  agreeable,  and  told  us  a  great 
many  anecdotes  of  the  Queen  and  her  trial." 

Keppel  Craven  was  the  son  of  the  sixth  Baron  Craven, 
and  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  took 
for  second  husband  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Anspach, 
and  Baircuth,  and  was  sometimes  called  the  Princess 
Berkeley.     It  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  this  connexion  that 
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Caroline  became  the  tenant  of  Brandenburg  House  in 
183a  Craven  seems  to  have  possessed  much  the  same 
exuberance  of  spirits  as  his  friend  Gell,  and,  doubtless, 
ttieir  company  was  very  congenial  to  Caroline.  In  the 
light  of  after  events  it  seems  perhaps  the  most  regrettable 
circumstance  in  her  career  as  Princess  of  Wales  that  these 
two  men  should  have  lefl  her  service.  Craven  died,  also  at 
Naples,  in  185 1.  Of  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  one  hears  nothing  but  complaints.  But  her  character 
must  have  been  a  noble  one,  and  despite  the  Princess's  im- 
putation of  masculinity,  not  wanting  in  gentleness  and 
sympathy,  for  she  was  the  first  person  to  be  summoned 
when  Caroline  approached  England  once  more ;  and  though 
she  had  in  former  times  done  her  best  to  get  rid  of  Lady 
Anne,  she  admitted  in  the  end  how  unjust  she  had  been. 

On  this  subject  Sir  William  Gell  writes : — 

"  The  Princess  is  very  busy  trying  to  make  up  a  marriage 
for  Joan  of  Arc  with  some  one ;  any  one  voud  do.  *  Oh  I 
mein  Gott,  she  has  de  eyes  of  Ai^us,  and  do  pry  into  my 
most  secret  thoughts ;  *pon  honour,  1  wonder  sometimes 
how  die  guess  what  I  tink.  'Tis  a  great  plague  to  have 
dis  dragonne  de  Virtue  always  attending  me  partout,  par- 
tout  I  must  find  her  a  husband  to  deliver  me  of  her. 
Mais  qui  voudrois  I'entreprendre  ? '  And  then  Her  Royal 
Highness  looks  very  significantly  at  me,  as  if  she  thought 
I  should  have  the  courage  necessary  to  conquering  this 
*AmasoH'  I  leave  that  boast  to  a  more  fortunate,  or  un- 
fortunate, man.  Meanwhile  the  lady  in  question,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  makes  les  yeux  doux  to  Lord  B ." 

The  Princess  herself,  speaking  of  Lady  Anne,  writes : 
"  Joan  of  Arc  was  in  waiting,  and  looked  very  grand.  She 
is  a  good  creature,  and  I  believe  attached  to  me  very 
sincerely;  but  oh  I  mein  Got,  she  is  wearisome  sometimes. 
Job  would  have  got  into  a  passion  wid  her,  I  am  sure." 

On  another  occasion  Caroline  says:  "Lady  Anne  is 
en  petite  sant^  just  now;  she  is  truly  interestii^;   jret. 
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as  your  song  says,  '  Nobody's  coming  to  marry  her/ 
nor  I  fear  never  will ;  so  I  and  Joan  shall  live  and  die 
together,  like  two  turtle-doves,  or  rather  like  dem 
two  foolish  women,  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  Mile. 
Ponsonby,  who  must  be  mad^  I  should  tink,  to  choose  to 
leave  the  world,  and  set  up  in  a  hermitage  in  Wales,— mais 

chacun  a  son  goQt, — it  would  not  be  mine.    My  dear , 

I  do  dread  being  married  to  a  lady  friend.  Men  are 
tyrants,  mals  de  women— heaven  help  us !  dey  are  vrais 
Neros  over  those  they  rule.  No,  no, — give  mc  my  sweet 
Prince,  rather  than  a  female  governess." 

But  the  final  comment  reads  thus :  '*  Poor  Joan  of  Arc 
has  really  proved  herself  true  to  de  name  I  used  to  give 
her  pour  me  moquer  d'elle.  She  has  staid  wid  mc  through 
it  all,  and  God  he  knows  dat  was  no  small  trial.  Poor 
soul !     I  hope  he  will  reward  her  for  her  courc^e." 

From  the  Greville  Memoirs  we  learn  that  some  intention 
of  return  on  Caroline's  part  was  anticipated  in  August, 
1819.  Greville  enters  on  ll  August:  "The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  was  going  to  Italy,  but  his  journey  is  stopped,  as  he 
says,  because  the  Prince  Regent  has  desired  him  to  stay  in 
England  in  consequence  of  the  approaching  return  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales."  However,  as  it  turned  out,  the 
rumour  was  a  false  one.  From  Greville  too  we  learn  that 
the  omission  of  the  Queen's  name  from  the  prayer-book 
was  entirely  the  King's  doing.  He  writes  on  14  February, 
1820:  "The  Cabinet  sat  till  past  two  o'clock  this  morning. 
The  King  refused  several  times  to  order  the  Queen  to  be 
prayed  for  in  the  alteration  which  was  made  in  the  Liturgy. 
The  ministers  wished  him  to  sulTer  it  to  be  done,  but  he 
peremptorily  refused,  and  said  nothing  should  induce  him 
to  consent,  whoever  might  ask  him.  Lord  Harrowby  told 
me  this  last  night" 

His  account  of  Caroline's  entry  into  London  confirms 
the  general  report  of  the  immense  enthusiasm  that 
prevailed,  but  adds  a  curious  piece  of  information  :  "  Every- 
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body  was  disgusted  at  the  vulgarity  of  Wood  in  sitting  in 
the  place  of  honour,  while  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  sister 
was  sitting  backwards  in  the  carriage."  The  contrast 
between  this  and  the  former  entry,  when  by  George  Ill's 
directions  Malmesbury  prevented  Lady  Jersey  from 
assuming  the  coveted  position,  is  sufficiently  marked  to  be 
worth  allusion.  When  not  yet  Princess  of  Wales  she  occu- 
pies the  seat  of  honour  in  solitary  state.  When  Queen  she 
gives  a  place  beside  herself  to  a  commoner.  The  incident 
is  typical  of  Caroline's  waywardness.  Greville  gloats  over 
the  details.  He  says :  "  The  alderman  showed  a  specimen 
of  his  taste  as  he  came  into  London ;  when  the  Queen's 
coach  passed  Carlton  House  he  stood  up  and  gave  three 
cheers." 

At  this  moment  the  ascendancy  of  Lady  Hertford  over 
Geoi^e  was  ended,  and  Lady  Conyngham  ruled  his  move- 
ments. Lady  Hertford,  according  to  Greville,  being  asked 
if  the  King  had  ever  talked  to  her  about  Lady  Conyngham, 
retorted  that  "  intimately  as  she  had  known  the  King,  and 
openly  as  he  had  always  talked  to  her  upon  every  subject, 
he  had  never  ventured  to  speak  to  her  upon  that  of  his  mis- 
tresses." Thereafter  the  entries  on  the  subject  in  Greville's 
Diary  are  almost  unanimously  fretful :  "  The  discussion 
of  the  Queen's  business  is  now  become  an  intolerable 
nuisance  in  society,"  or  "  The  town  is  still  in  an  uproar 
about  the  trial."  He  reports  on  the  authority  of  Esterhazy, 
who  was  present,  the  extraordinary  dignity  with  which 
Geoi^e,  on  the  Queen's  letter  being  brought  to  him  whilst 
he  was  at  dinner  at  the  cottage  in  Windsor  Park,  said,  "Tell 
the  Queen's  messenger  that  the  King  can  receive  no  com- 
munication from  her  except  through  the  hands  of  his 
ministers."  But  a  little  later  he  records  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  urging 
the  expediency  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  bill,  on  the  score 
of  the  disgrace  it  would  entail  on  the  King,  by  the  recrimi- 
nation that  would   ensue  in  the    House  of   Commons, 
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answered  that  the  King  was  degraded  as  low  as  he  could 
be  already,  A  humorous  occurrence,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  chronicled  elsewhere,  is  preserved  in  Grevillc. 
Great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  vulgar  accent  of  the 
Countess  Oldi,  with  the  object  of  proving  her  low  origin. 
Lord  Lauderdale  drew  particular  attention  to  this  inference, 
himself  speaking  in  very  broad  Scotch,  upon  which  a 
member  of  the  opposition  said  to  the  witness,  "  Have  the 
goodness  to  state  whether  the  Countess  spoke  Italian  with 
as  broad  an  accent  as  the  noble  Earl  speaks  his  native 
tongue." 

It  has  been  su^ested  elsewhere  that  the  Queen's  ex- 
clamation on  seeing  Maiocchi  in  the  witness-box  was  not 
"O  Teodoro,"  but  "O  Traditore";  and  the  suggestion  ap- 
pears reasonable  enough.  The  evidence  of  this  witness 
and  the  maid  Demont  as  printed  in  the  verbatim  reports 
of  the  trial  is  of  such  a  nature  that  no  impartial  person  can 
fail  to  perceive  that  they  were  suborned,  What  they  say  to 
the  Queen's  detriment  they  say  parrot  fashion.  When  an 
attempt  is  made  to  catch  them  in  a  contradictory  state- 
ment, the  one  has  recourse  to  "  I  don't  remember,"  the 
other  to  "1  haven't  the  least  idea."  In  fact,  the  latter 
phrase  might  just  as  well  have  become  a  popular  catch- 
word as  the  former,  so  many  times  did  the  demure  Louise 
repeat  it  It  is  a  pity  to  omit  from  any  account  of  the 
trial  Denman's  magnificent  point ;  when  referring  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Queen's  name  from  the  liturgy  he  said 
that  it  mattered  little,  for  she  was  prayed  for  none  the  less 
leather  with  "  all  those  who  are  desolate  and  oppressed." 

Brougham,  in  his  Memoirs,  gives  an  account  of  the 
intended  action  of  himself  and  his  colle^ues  in  the  event 
of  the  Bill  passing.  It  does  not  carry  conviction,  but  it  is 
worth  quoting.     He  says : — 

"  Independent  of  our  support  from  the  people,  and  even 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  case  appearing  against  us,  I 
had  a  sure  resource — a  course  that  could  not  have  failed, 
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even  if  the  Bill  had  actually  passed  the  Lords.  The 
threat  which  I  held  out  in  opening  the  defence  was  sup- 
posed to  mean  recrimination ;  and  no  doubt  it  included 
that  We  had  abundant  evidence  of  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable kind,  which  would  have  proved  a  strong  case 
against  the  King — indeed,  an  unquestionable  one  of  that 
description  ;  but  we  never  could  be  certain  of  this  proving 
decisive  with  both  Houses,  and  it  assuredly  never  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  make  the  King  give  up  the  Bill. 
.  .  .  When  I  said  that  it  might  be  my  painful  duty  to 
bring  forward  what  would  involve  the  country  in  confu- 
sion, I  was  astonished  that  anybody  should  have  conceived 
recrimination  to  be  a//  I  intended.  ...  It  was  of  the  last 
importance  that  the  real  ground  of  the  defence  should  be 
brought  forward  by  surprise,  or  at  all  events  that  it  should 
be  presented  at  once  in  its  full  proportions,  and  by  a  short 
and  clear  statement  The  ground,  then,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  impeaching  the  King's  own  title,  by  proving 
that  he  had  forfeited  the  crown.  He  had  married  a  Roman 
Catholic  (Mrs.  Fitzherbert)  while  heir-apparent,  and  this  is 
declared  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  the 
crown  '  as  though  he  were  naturally  dead*  We  were  not  in 
pMsession  of  all  the  circumstances  as  I  have  since  ascer- 
tained them,  but  we  had  enough  to  prove  the  fact.  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert* s  uncle,  Mr.  Errington,  who  was  present  at  the 
marriage — indeed,  it  was  performed  at  his  house' — was 
still  alive,  and  though,  no  doubt,  he  would  have  had  the 
r^ht  to  refuse  answering  a  question  to  which  an  affirma- 
tive reply  exposed  him  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
premuntre,  denounced  against  any  person  present  at  such 
marriage,  it  was  almost  certain  that,  on  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's 
behalf,  he  would  have  waived  the  protection,  and  given  his 
testimony  to  prove  the  marriage ;  but  even  his  refusal 
would  have  left  the  conviction  in  all  men's  minds  that  the 

*  This  is  inctHrect.    The  uurriage  took  place  at  Mn.  Fitzherbert's  own 
bouse,  in  Park  Street. 
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marriage  had  taken  place.  However,  there  existed  ample 
evidence,  which  Errington  would  undoubtedly  have  en- 
abled us  to  produce  without  the  possibility  of  incurring 
any  penalties  whatever." 

The  writer  of  the  "Supplementary  Letters"  at  the  end 
of  Vol.  II  of  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell's  Diary,  who  may 
have  been  Gait  or  may  have  been  Charles  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe,  but  was  certainly  a  Scotchman,  gives  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  impressions  an  historian  has  ever  given  of  a 
great  moment  of  tragedy  in  his  description  of  the  Queen 
leaving  the  House  of  Lords  after  the  abandonment  of  the 
Bill.     He  writes : — 

"  I  shall  never  forget  what  was  my  emotion  when  it  was 
announced  to  me  that  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was 
to  be  abandoned.  I  was  walking  towards  the  west  end  of 
the  long  corridor  of  the  House  of  Lords,  wrapt  in  reverie, 
when  one  of  the  door-keepers  touched  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  told  me  the  news.  I  turned  instantly  to  go  back  into 
the  House,  when  I  met  the  Queen  coming  out  alone  from 
her  waiting-room,  preceded  by  an  usher.  She  had  been 
there  unknown  to  me.  I  stopped  involuntarily;  I  could 
not  indeed  proceed,  for  she  had  a  'daised'  look,  more 
tragical  than  consternation.  She  passed  me ;  the  usher 
pushed  open  the  folding  doors  of  the  great  staircase ;  she 
began  to  descend,  and  I  followed,  instinctively,  two  or 
three  steps  behind  her.  She  was  evidently  all  shuddering, 
and  she  took  hold  of  the  bannister,  pausing  for  a  moment 
Oh !  that  sudden  clutch  with  which  she  caught  the  railing! 
it  was  as  if  her  hand  had  been  a  skinless  heart.  Never  say 
again  to  me  that  any  actor  can  feel  like  a  principal.  It 
was  a  visible  manifestation  of  unspeakable  grief — an  echo* 
ing  of  the  voice  of  the  soul. 

"  Four  or  five  persons  came  in  from  below,  before  she 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  I  think  Alderman 
Wood  was  one  of  them ;  but  I  was  in  indescribable  con- 
fusion ;   the  great  globe  itself  was   shaking    under  me. 
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I  rushed  past,  and  out  into  the  hastily  assembling  crowd. 
The  pressure  was  as  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  that 
shall  be:  I  knew  not  where  I  was,  but  in  a  moment  a 
shouting  in  the  balcony  above,  on  which  a  number  of 
gentlemen  from  the  interior  of  the  house  were  gathering. 
roused  me.  The  multitude  then  began  to  cheer ;  but  at 
first  there  was  a  kind  of  stupor.  The  sympathy,  however, 
soon  became  general,  and,  winged  by  the  voice,  soon  spread 
up  the  street  Every  one  instantly,  between  Charing  Cross 
and  Whitehall,  turned  and  came  rushing  down,  filling  Old 
and  New  Palace  Yards,  as  if  a  deluge  was  unsluiced. 

"  The  generous  exultation  and  hurry  of  the  people  were 
beyond  all  description :  it  was  a  conflagration  of  hearts. 
Bat  before  I  had  struggled  to  St  Margaret's,  I  was  seized 
with  hoarseness  and  rage.  The  Queen  of  the  greatest  of 
all  the  nations  was  allowed  to  escape  from  jeopardy,  with 
as  little  public  deference,  save  the  voluntary  huzzahs  of 
tiie  people,  as  the  vilest  delinquent  from  a  police  office." 

From  this  time  onward  the  Queen's  life  was  passed  at 
Brandenbuig  House,  Hammersmith,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made. 

Henry  Angelo  in  his  Reminiscences  has  several  references 
to  the  place  in  the  time  of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach. 
Speaking  of  his  friend,  John  Nixon,  he  says  :  "  He  was  an 
excellent  amateur  performer,  and  shone  one  of  the  stars  at 
the  private  theatricals  at  Brandenburg  House,  where  he 
and  I  have  frequently  played  together.  .  .  .  On  these 
occasions  the  dramatis  persons  who  came  down  from 
London  to  render  their  gratuitous  services  were  invited  to 
dine  with  the  Mai^ave  and  Maigravine."  Angelo  then 
proceeds  to  tell  how  on  one  occasion  Nixon  on  his  way  to 
Hammersmith  had  some  accident  with  his  post-horses,  and 
completed  the  journey  in  a  baker's  cart  When  he  entered 
the  dining-room  it  was  discovered  that  in  his  hurry  to  keep 
his  appointment  he  had,  by  mistake,  donned  the  dress-suit 
specially  designed  for  members  of  the  Beefsteak  Club,  with 
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gilt  buttons  embossed  with  a  gridiron,  and  that  this  was 
plentifully  powdered  through  his  ride  with  the  baker.  The 
Margravine  thereupon  dubbed  him  "  the  well-bred  (bread) 
man,"  a  nickname  which  stuck.  On  another  occasion, 
when  Angelo  was  acting  in  an  adaptation  from  Schiller  by 
the  Margravine  herself,  his  antagonist  in  a  fight  waa 
Kcppel  Craven,  and,  chagrined  at  being  unprovided  with 
"lines,"  Angeio  "gagged,"  which  brought  down  the  noble 
author's  wrath  upon  him.  On  still  another  occasion  be 
gives  a  lengthy  account  of  a  performance  on  the  Margrave's 
birthday.  The  play  was  an  adaptation,  again  by  the 
Margravine,  of  Mrs.  Sheridan's  Nourjakad,  and  the 
Margravine  took  the  principal  female  character.  She 
could  not  persuade  any  of  her  friends  to  assume  the  part 
of  the  leading  man,  as  there  were  over  a  thousand  lines  to 
be  committed  to  memory,  so  in  her  imperious  way  she 
imposed  it  on  Angeio,  who  submitted  with  the  best  grace 
he  could.  From  this  account  we  learn  that  the  theatre 
was  a  temporary  structure  only,  and  further  that  the  noble 
hostess  possessed  plate  of  immense  value  (which  at  Run- 
dell's  cost  two  thousand  pounds  more  than  that  of  Queea 
Charlotte,  which  it  was  said  was  twenty-four  thousand 
pounds)  and  which  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  play, 
when  Fatima  (the  Margravine)  to  gain  the  love  of  Nourja- 
had  (Angeio)  makes  a  display  of  her  wealth.  So  it  is  clear 
that  the  notoriety  of  Brandenburg  House  was  not  restricted 
to  the  period  of  Caroline's  occupancy. 

Of  its  condition  during  the  Queen's  occupancy  Grantley 
Berkeley  gives  us  a  glimpse. 

"  When  the  Queen  adopted  the  Hammersmith  Mansion 
as  her  residence,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  (afterwards  Sir  John 
Page  Wood,  Bart)  acted  as  her  secretary  and  chaplain. 

"  The  house  commanded  a  pleasant  view  of  the  Thames, 
and  in  the  grounds  was  a  walk  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
leading  to  what  had  been  the  private  theatre.  The  Queen 
adopted  as  her  private  apartments  a  suite  on  the  ground 
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floor,  adjoining  the  capadous  dining-room.  The  glory  of 
the  house  was  the  saloon  on  the  first  floor,  which  was  of 
large  size  and  lofty  dimensions,  with  massive  folding 
doors.  On  one  side  was  a  life-size,  full-length  portrait  of 
the  Margravine  [of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth],  or  Princess 
Berkeley,  painted  at  a  time  when  she  was  in  the  zenith  of 
her  charms ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  doors  were  life-size 
portraits  of  her  brothers  [sons?],  Berkeley  and  Keppel 
Craven,  the  former,  a  very  handsome  young  man,  leaning 
on  the  shoulder  of  his  brother.  Both  were  painted,  I 
believe,  by  Romney. 

*  At  one  end  of  the  room,  in  the  centre,  stood  a  self- 
acting  pianoforte,  the  tones  of  which  were  beautifully 
modulated  and  sweet  This  instrument  was  always  kept 
surrounded  by  a  bower  of  tuberoses,  and  the  scent  from  it 
perfumed  the  entire  apartment 

"  At  a  little  distance  off  there  also  stood  a  grand  piano- 
forte with  keys  at  each  end  for  two  performers,  on  which 
William  Austin  used  to  play  duets  with  the  chaplain's 
Udy." 

Sir  John  Page  Wood  assured  Grantley  Berkeley  that 
''there  never  was  a  more  attractive  and  alluring  person 
in  manner  than  Queen  Caroline.  She  had  an  excellent 
temper  and  most  benevolent  disposition.  Her  fault  was  a 
contempt  for  the  world's  opinion  when  she  was  uncon- 
scious of  wrong-doing." 

This  is  a  fair  set-off  to  Captain  Gronow's  ferocious 
dictum,  which  reads :  "  The  Princess  of  Wales  was  one  of 
the  most  unattractive  and  almost  repulsive  women  for  an 
elegant-minded  man  that  could  well  have  been  found 
amongst  German  royalty." 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  her  merits  and  her  demerits 
of  manner  were  largely  attributable  to  whcttier  she  did  or 
did  not  desire  to  please ;  whether  she  was  or  was  not 
attracted  to  the  particular  company  she  was  in. 

We  have  Lady  Charlotte's  owi;  testimony  that  she  knew 
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how  to  be  dignified,  and  Lady  Charlotte  belonged  to  a 
great  family,  and  should  have  been  a  judge.  Yet  here  is 
an  anecdote  that  the  writer  of  the  "  Supplementary  Letters  " 
before  mentioned  gives,  which  seems  to  imply  that  dignity 
sat  ill  on  her, 

"An  old  lady  from  the  country,  of  a  truly  Shakspearian 
discernment  of  character,  and  who  was  famed  for  her  per- 
spicuity among  all  her  circle,  requested  me  to  go  with  her 
to  see  the  Princess,  in  the  church  of  Greenwich.  We  were, 
however,  rather  late,  the  service  having  commenced  ;  but 
as  our  errand  was  to  see  Her  Royal  Highness,  we  filled  up 
the  time  by  strolling  in  the  Park,  and  were  back  to  see  the 
Princess  pass  to  her  carriage.  I  was  anxious  to  hear  what 
my  companion  thought  of  her,  knowing  the  singular  talent 
of  the  old  lady ;  and  I  remember  very  distinctly  her  saying 
to  me,  with  an  inflection  of  sadness,  'Poor  mottian  !  sh^s 
endeavouring  to  he  a  lady'  Many  years  after,  when  Mrs, 
Clarke  told  me  of  the  Princess's  hoydenishness,  I  recollected 
this  opinion  ;  and  1  remembered  it  with  sorrow,  convinced 
qf  its  justness,  even  to  the  day  I  followed  her  down  the 
great  stairs  of  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  impolitic  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  was  abandoned.  Yet,  surely,  there  is 
no  moral  crime  in  the  manifestation  of  natural  character, 
if  that  can  be  said  not  to  be  an  offence,  which  is  apt  to  be 
felt  as  disagreeable." 

A  marked  feature  of  Caroline's  character  was  her  desire 
to  be  constantly  amused,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  she 
would  demand  a  considerable  amount  of  brilliancy  from 
the  entertainer  for  the  time  being.  Of  a  bore  she  re- 
marked, "  Mein  Gott  I  Dat  is  de  dullest  person  Gott 
Almighty  ever  did  born  " ;  and  some  witty  sayings  of  her 
own  have  been  handed  down.  When  still  a  girl  she  over- 
heard her  father  asking  Mirabeau  how  he  would  define 
Time  and  Space,  and  at  once  interrupted  with  "  Space  is 
in  Madame  de  L.'s  mouth,  and  Time  is  in  her  face." 
When  the  Rt^ent  took  to  himself  the  applause  that  greeted 
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Caroline's  entry  at  the  opera,  being  urged  to  bow  her 
acknowledgments,  she  retorted,  "Punch's  wife  is  nobody 
iriken  Punch  is  present"  During  the  trial  two  witticisms 
escaped  her.  Being  asked  if  she  would  have  some  refresh- 
ments prepared,  she  replied,  "  If  I  am  hungry  I  can  take  a 
chop  at  the  King's  Head  " ;  and  when  stress  was  laid  on 
the  unimpeachableness  of  her  character,  she  remarked, 
"I  am  not  altt^ether  blameless,  for  I  have  committed 
adultery — with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  husband."  This  last 
remark  might  have  explained  to  her,  if  she  had  reflected, 
how  it  came  about  that  when  she  started  from  Rome  for 
England  her  passport  was  made  out  in  the  name  of 
Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  instead  of  as  Queen  of 
England.  She  attributed  it  to  the  machinations  of  George 
and  the  compliance  of  Cardinal  Consalvi.  But  the  Court 
cX  Rome  had  authorized  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  to  resume 
cohabitation  with  George  after  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
with  Caroline.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  living,  so  the  same 
authorities  could  not  admit  the  equal  claim  of  another 
woman  to  be  the  legitimate  wife  of  the  same  man.  A  witty, 
but  cynical  remark  is  also  recorded  in  allusion  to  Samuel 
Refers.  One  day  she  had  a  party  dining  with  her  at 
Kensington  Palace,  and  noticed  the  eyes  of  some  of  her 
guests  attracted  to  a  bilious-looking  picture  of  a  child. 
She  said  meditatively,  "  If  Rodjair,  de  poet,  were  to  make 
a  shild,  it  would  be  like  dat  shild." 

The  closing  scene  came  with  great  unexpectedness,  but 
the  weary  woman  must  have  welcomed  it  as  a  termination 
to  the  sorrow  heaped  upon  her  by  outrageous  fortune.  To 
Lady  Charlotte's  Diary  again  we  owe  the  picture  that  best 
assorts  with  the  description  of  the  passing  of  the  Queen. 

"A  curious  circumstance  occurred  whilst  she  was  on 
her  death-bed,  the  very  night  indeed  on  which  she 
expired.  A  boat  passed  down  the  river,  filled  with  some 
<]i  those  religious  sectarians  who  had  taken  peculiar 
interest  in  her  fate ;  they  were  praying  for  her,  and  sing- 
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ing  hymns  as  they  rowed  by  Brandenbui^  House ;  and 
at  the  same  moment  a  mighty  rush  of  wind  blew  open 
all  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  Queen's  apartment,  just 
as  the  breath  was  going  out  of  her  body.  It  impressed 
those  who  were  present  with  a  sense  of  awe,  and  added 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene." 

A  curious  coincidence  demands  mention  at  this  point 
George  was  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  Arrangements  had 
been  made  for  the  illumination  of  the  coast  and  the  firing 
of  salutes.  In  his  traia  was  that  veiy  Sir  John  Stanley  who 
"did  think  and  dream  of  her  day  and  night  at  Brunswick, 
and  for  a  year  afterwards "  when  Caroline  was  fourteen. 
To  him  it  fell  to  communicate  to  the  King  the  news  of 
his  wife's  death,  and  his  influence  it  was  that  prevented 
the  firing  of  the  beacons  and  the  salutes,  and  procured  for 
the  dead  lady  the  observance  of  at  least  a  semblance  of 
respect  Still  another  coincidence,  this  time  recorded  by 
Doran.  He  says:  "  As  the  Princess  was  stepping  on  board 
the  Jupiter  off  Stade,  a  young  officer  named  Boyle  [Doran 
writes  Doyle,  but  the  note  at  the  end  of  chapter  i.  may 
be  here  referred  to]  handed  her  a  rope  to  assist  her. 
Something  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  he 
who  thus  aided  the  bride  was  charged  as  commander  of 
the  frigate  Glasgow  with  the  mission  of  taking  back  her 
body  for  burial." 

I  am  conscious  that  the  foregoing  notes  might  be  more 
fittingly  relegated  to  an  appendix.  The  difficulty  is  that 
I  fear  in  that  case  they  might  escape  the  notice  of  many 
readers. 

I  am  conscious,  moreover,  that  in  adopting  a  line  vindi- 
catory of  Queen  Caroline  I  am  opposing  the  view  taken 
by  Professor  Clerici,  whose  book  I  am  presenting  in  an 
English  version,  and  whose  conclusions  on  the  subject 
are  sufficiently  obvious. 

On  these  points,  however,  1  am   not  disposed  to  be 
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apdc^^C  since  the  question  involved  is  one  upon  which 
each  person  who  weighs  the  evidence  must  decide  for 
himselC  It  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  print  matter  supplementary  to  Professor  Clerici,  which, 
nevertheless,  does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Queen. 

With  one  other  point  only  it  remains  for  me  to  deal. 
Professor  Clerici  has  propounded  a  curious  theory  as  to 
tibe  paternity  of  Princess  Charlotte,  and  supported  it  by  a 
still  more  curious  theory  with  regard  to  Geoi^e,  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  England,  at  any  rate,  nobody  has  ever  doubted 
that  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  the  daughter  of  the  Prince, 
afterwards  George  IV.  One  writer  of  the  period  observes, 
*  She  has  her  father's  stammer " ;  and  her  physical  re- 
semblance to  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  too  marked  to  leave 
the  matter  open  to  question. 

The  terrible  secret  to  which,  according  to  Professor 
Qerici,  Caroline  held  the  key,  must  have  been  altc^ther 
of  a  different  character. 

Few  impartial  readers  of  the  speeches  of  Brougham  and 
Denman  in  the  House  of  Lords  can  fail  to  realize  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  threatened  recrimination.  If  there 
be  any,  however,  who  require  further  explanation  of  the 
^laracter  of  this  threatened  recrimination,  they  are  referred 
to  a  pregnant  sentence  in  The  Secret  History  of  the  Court 
of  England^  which,  although  published  anonymously,  has 
always  been  attributed  to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton. 
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THE  well-nigh  infinite  mass  of  documents 
of  all  kinds,  public  and  private,  scattered 
amongst  the  archives  of  half  Europe,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  scandal  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  present  work,  would  afford  material  for  several 
volumes  instead  of  one,  though  one  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether,  if  all  the  particulars  were  dealt  with  in 
their  prolixity  and  completeness,  the  resulting  volumes 
might  not  prove  more  learned  than  interesting.  I  think  it 
probable  that  at  some  future  date  some  learned  writer  may 
undertake  even  this  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  must  confess  that  my  aim 
has  been  wholly  different :  it  has  been  simply  to  present  a 
reasonably  full  narrative,  made  up  of  authenticated  facts, 
and  assuming  the  form  of  a  book  the  reading  of  which 
will  bring  pleasure  rather  than  weariness  in  its  train. 

That  part  of  the  work  which  has  to  do  with  the  Princess 
Caroline's  sojourn  in  Italy  (1814-20)  is  founded  on  public 
and  private  documents  hitherto  unpublished;  whilst  the 
account  of  the  Great  Trial,  which  unwound  its  slow  length 
in  London,  at  the  House  of  Lords,  from  August  to  No- 
vember, 1820,  is  derived  straight  from  the  fountain  source, 
the  English  Parliamentary  Debates. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  forewarn  the  reader 
further  in  regard  to  my  own  views. 

But  I  must  not  neglect  the  duty  of  acknowledging  here 
my  indebtedness  to  Professor  Gustavo  Tommasini,  of  the 
University  of  Parma,  who  has  placed  at  my  disposal  un- 
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published  documents  having  reference  to  h!a  illustrious 
grandfather.  And  my  thanks  must  also  be  expressed  to 
Senator  Giovanni  Mariotti»  Syndic  of  Parma;  to  Cav. 
Edoardo  Alvisi,  of  the  Palatine  Library  at  Parma;  to 
Conte  Luigi  Sanvitale,  Prof.  Alberto  Del  Frato,  Conte 
Giuseppe  Nasalli-Rocca,  of  Piacenza;  Prof.  Comm.  Ales- 
sandro  DAncona,  Comm.  Emilio  Treves,  Prof  Gilberto 
Boraschi,  the  Advocate  Cencio  P<^^,  of  Como;  Prof. 
Femiccio  Calonghi,  of  Genoa:  Cav.  Carlo  ClnelU  and 
Prof  E.  Viterbo,  of  Pesaro;  the  Marchese  Alessandro 
Ferrajoli  and  Prof  Dtno  Felidangeli,  of  Rome ;  Cav.  G. 
d'Elia,  librarian,  and  Prof  Gioacchino  Maruffi,  of  Naples ; 
Prof  Carlo  Oreste  Zuretti,  of  the  University  of  Palermo ; 
and  finally  the  learned  archivist  Hanselmann,  of  Brunswick, 
who  have  all  been  unstinting  in  their  help  and  advice. 

G.  P.  CLERICI. 
Pauca,  «5/<wMwy,  1904, 
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CHAPTER   I 

PreUninaries— The  Prince  of  Wales — Cuolme  of  Brmuwick— 
Mani^e — Separaticm. 

N  29  January,  1820,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  King  George  III  of  England  died 
at  Windsor  Castle,  where  for  more  than  ten 
years  he  had  dragged  out  a  most  unhappy 
existence,  deprived  alike  of  reason,  of  sight,  and  of 
hearing.^ 

On  the  following  day  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  presence 
of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  of  the  ministers  of 
State,  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  other  personages,  surrounded  by  his 
Court  and  in  his  own  royal  palace,  was  proclaimed  his 
father's  successor,  confirmed  the  ministers  in  their  offices, 
and  received  from  ail  present  the  oath  of  fealty  and  the 
ceremonial  homage  under  the  name  of  George  IV. 

He  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  twelve  brothers  and 
sisters,'  and  was  born  on  12  April,  1762.     He  ascended 

*  "All  light,  ail  reason,  all  sooad  of  human  voices,  all  the  pleasures  of  this 
world  of  Gt«l  were  taVen  from  him.  .  .  .  Ki&tor}'  presents  no  sadder  figure 
than  that  of  the  old  man,  Mind  and  deprived  of  reason,  wandering  through 
Uk  rooms  of  his  palace,  addressing  imnginary  parliaments,  reviewing  fancied 
troop*,  holding  ghostly  Courts." — Thackeray,  Tie  Feur  Geor/;ts. 

*  One  of  these  was  the  Dnke  of  Kent,  fntttcr  of  Queen  Victoria,  which 
reminds  as  that  George  IV  was  f^reat-uncle  to  the  retgniog  Sovereign,  King 
Edwaxd  VII. 
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the  throne,  then,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  but  he  had 
practically  occupied  it  already  for  ten  years  with  the  title 
of  Regent 

So  far  as  State  affairs  were  concerned,  the  change  was 
consequently  a  change  in  name  only. 

The  legitimate  wife  of  George  IV,  from  whom  he  was 
separated,  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  Princess  of  Wales,  had 
been  living  for  six  years  far  from  the  capital,  in  a  foreign 
land  indeed,  hated  and  persecuted  by  her  husband.  Upon 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  George  I II,  however, 
she  made  arrangements  to  assert  her  rights  as  Queen  and 
to  return  to  England. 

This  decision  occasioned  the  revival  of  an  old,  pro- 
tracted, and  delicate  controversy,  which  already  for  a 
long  period  had  disturbed  palace  and  people,  and  which 
developed  into  a  scandal  of  prodigious  dimensions. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  thus  became  King  under 
the  name  of  George  IV — the  histories  and  memoirs  of 
the  period  supply  us  with  details  in  abundance — was 
on  the  whole  a  King  devoid  of  character.*  Some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  was  one  of  the  worst 
crowned  heads  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  such  a 
verdict  seems  scarcely  just,  though  this  is  not  an  occasion 
for  making  an  inquisition  into  all  the  events  of  his  life. 
Fur  our  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  some 
of  the  most  notable  and  well-attested  facts  bearing  on 
that  part  of  it  which  preceded  hts  accession  to  the  throne. 
It  is  necessary-,  then,  to  remember  tliat  the  youth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  extended  over  the  period  just  antecedent 
to  the  French  Revolution,  that  period  which  has  been 
interpreted  to  Italians  by  the  immortal  work  of  Giuseppe 

'  "He  mtui  ha%'e  hail  sn  indiviilmilily ;  llie  daodng-mMtcr  whom  he 
etnulalcii,  nay,  surimSKct^l ;  the  wigmctkci  who  l'uiIc<]  hU  loujtec  fen  him  ;  ihe 
Uiliir  who  fill  his  c^als,  had  that.  But  abont  Gcoige  wc  can  get  nt  nothing 
actoiil,"— TlmcWctny.   'Ike  ho*u  G40*i;ei 
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Parini.  There  are  indeed  between  the  "  noble  youth " 
and  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  England  many  analogies 
— of  temperament,  propensities,  environment — which  in 
England  perchance  persisted  longer  than  elsewhere. 

As  Prince  of  Wales  Geoi^e  IV  received  neither  a  better 
nor  a  worse  education  than  that  of  other  princes  of  his 
age ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  was  conducted 
under  the  immediate  surveillance  of  his  father,  King 
George  III — noted  in  history  for  his  stubborn  severity 
— in  order  to  realize  that  it  must  have  been  an  educa- 
tion rigorous  to  the  point  of  pedantry.  And  so  it 
came  about  that  scarcely  had  manhood  enabled  him  to 
free  himself  from  the  paternal  supervision  and  the 
demands  of  his  tutors  than,  by  a  rebound  as  it  were,  he 
gave  himself  up  absolutely  to  the  pursuit  of  the  few 
things  in  which  he  could  display  his  own  will  and  in- 
dependence— the  same  thing  happens  as  a  matter  of 
course  with  youths  not  destined  to  wear  a  crown — and, 
consequently,  as  he  was  more  powerful  and  more  flattered 
than  any  other  young  man  in  London,  it  was  his  ambition 
to  be  remarked  and  wondered  at  for  those  pursuits  in 
which  youth  is  wont  to  pride  itself.  Handsome  in  person, 
tall  in  stature,  vigorous,  and  not  lacking  in  that  verve 
which  intensifies  the  pleasure  of  self-indulgence,  he  showed 
a  partiality  for  those  relaxations  which  gave  opportunity 
for  display :  horsemanship,  dancing,  luxury  in  dress, 
licentious  parties.  In  such  pleasures,  and  in  others  which 
every  one  can  imagine  for  himself,  he  steeped  himself  so 
recklessly  that  he  very  soon  became  what  perhaps  it  was 
hia  aim  to  be — the  foremost  fldneur  in  London.  And 
this  aim  gathered  force  with  the  years,  until  he  piqued 
himself  on  nothing  so  much  as  on  being  styled  the  first 
gentleman  in  Europe. 

His  companions  were  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  redoubtable  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  many  others,  who  in 
after  life  became  famous  in  other  ways.     In  competition 
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with  them  he  surpassed  all  in  the  magnificence  of  his 
banquets,  in  his  contempt  of  everything  that  was  con- 
ventional, in  his  mad  profusion  with  money,  and  in  the 
extent  of  his  licentiousness.  According  to  English  custom. 
Parliament  voted  him  an  allowance  for  what  was  called 
his  civil  list,  which  grew  in  course  of  time  from  fifty, 
seventy,  and  a  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  annually;  and  in  addition  to  this  sum 
he  derived  a  further  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds 
from  various  other  sources.  However,  this  income  did 
not  suflfice  for  his  ordinary  expenses,  and  on  two  occasions 
the  State  had  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Prince, 
whose  debts  could  not  otherwise  have  been  paid.  In 
1793,  that  is  to  say  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  owed  to 
his  creditors  the  tremendous  amount  of  about  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  And  these  creditors  were  so 
importunate  that  the  Prince  decided  to  avoid  their 
clamour  by  withdrawing  to  the  country. 

He  did  not  on  this  account  change  the  tenour  of  his  life, 
which  was  still  given  up  to  orgies  and  gambling,  and  he 
surrounded  himself  with  the  class  of  people  who  live 
upon  and  enrich  themselves  out  of  the  foibles  of  their 
fellows — ^jockeys, people  connected  with  the  theatres, d^ers 
in  bric-4-brac,  fencing-masters.  It  is  notorious  that 
Alexandre  Dumas /j^rt*  introduced  the  Prince  in  his  well- 
known  comedy  entitled  Kean,  giving  him  the  character 
popularly  attributed  to  him,  which  impartial  historians 
confirm.  It  ts  deplorable,  but  none  the  less  incontrover- 
tible that  this  kind  of  life  was  in  the  Prince's  case  never 
redeemed  by  the  exercise  of  any  noble  qualities  or  even 
by  the  endeavour  to  exercise  them,  and  that  it  was  not 
abandoned  until,  at  a  much  later  date,  satiety  and  in- 
capacity overtook  him.  His  amours  kept  pace  with  the 
rest  of  his  conduct  His  first  passion  was  for  a  woman 
who  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  her  dishonour  publicly, 
Mrs.  Robinson,  the  actress,  who  in  her  memoirs  recorded 
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the  most  intimate  details  of  her  relations  with  the  Prince. 
Later  he  involved  himself  inextricably  with  a  widow,  a 
Catholic,  several  years  older  than  himself,  with  whom  he 
finely  went  through  a  private  ceremony  of  marriage,  or 
pretended  to  do  so,  subsequently  when  occasion  demanded 
disowning  the  marriage.  This  lady  was  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 
Finally  he  fell  into  the  toils  of  Lady  Jersey,  from  which 
he  did  not  know  how  to  extricate  himself.  The  catalogue 
of  his  amours  docs  not  end  here,  but  it  would  be  some- 
what useless  to  make  a  list  of  the  women  who  were 
honoured  with  the  temporary  duty  of  enlivening  the 
tedium  or  satisfying  the  restless  desires  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales 

In  the  end,  as  the  necessity  of  providing  a  legitimate 
heir  to  the  throne  became  more  and  more  pronounced, 
King  George  III,  who  had  been  for  some  time  past  much 
disturbed  by  his  son's  conduct,  resolved  to  elicit  his  con- 
sent to  a  marriage  by  the  promise  of  relieving  him  from 
his  difficulties  and  paying  his  debts.  The  Prince,  who  re- 
coiled from  the  matrimonial  tic,  had  several  times  declared 
that  rather  than  consent  to  take  a  wife  he  would  renounce 
his  rights  of  succession  to  the  throne  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Frederick,  Duke  of  York.  But  saying  and  doing 
are  quite  different  affairs.  James  Harris,  the  first  Lord 
Malmesbury,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Prince 
and  was  a  very  capable  man,  managed  to  arrange  matters 
so  skilfully  that  in  the  end  his  acquiescence  was  obtained. 
It  is  said  that  the  Prince,  not  convinced  but  over-persuaded, 
exclaimed,  "  You  want  me  to  commit  suicide  as  a  remedy 
for  my  difficulties  ;  let  it  be  so,  I  will  sink  my  personality 
in  marriage." 

At  this  juncture  it  seemed  to  King  George  III,  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  to  the  Government  that,  amongst  the 
Protestant  princesses  between  whom  the  choice  lay,  the 
most  worthy  of  being  selected  as  consort  to  the  Prince  was 
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Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel. 

Caroline's  mother  was  the  Princess  Augusta  of  England, 
cider  sister  of  George  III,  and  consequently  she  herself 
was  niece  to  the  King  and  first  cousin  to  the  Prince  who 
had  been  selected  as  her  husband. 

In  the  autumn  of  1794  Lord  Malmesbury  was  de- 
spatched to  the  little  Court  of  Brunswick  in  Germany  to 
demand  the  Princess's  hand  and  to  make  the  preliminary 
arrangements.  Towards  the  middle  of  December  the 
same  year  the  King  announced  solemnly  in  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  the  approaching  marriage  of  his  son,  and 
during  the  same  month,  with  suitable  pomp  and  state,  the 
first  part  of  the  nuptial  ceremony,  the  formal  betrothal, 
was  performed  in  Brunswick. 

What  a  strange  Court  at  that  period  was  the  Court 
of  Brunswick,  and  what  extraordinary  customs  prevailed  ! 
From  the  letters  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  which  were  pub- 
lished many  years  after  his  death,  between  1845  and  1870, 
a  deal  of  curious  information  with  regard  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Brunswick  and  the  Princess  Caroline  can 
be  extracted,  though  more  extensive  and  more  important 
information  may  be  derived  from  other  sources.  Lord 
Malmesbury  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  private  life 
of  Caroline's  father,  Duke  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  one 
of  Frederick  the  Great's  generals,  who  met  his  death  whilst 
fighting  vahantly  against  the  French  at  the  Battle  of  Jena, 
near  to  Auerstadt,  in  1&06.  But  we  will  not  dilate  upon 
the  doings  of  the  Duke,  who  was  more  valiant  as  a  soldier 
than  he  was  exemplary  as  husband  and  father.  Let  us 
rather  speak  of  the  Duchess  Augusta,  his  wife,  who, 
having  taken  the  English  envoy  aside,  regaled  him  with 
a  great  deal  of  gossip  about  the  King,  city,  and  Court,  and 
enumerated  many  sordid  experiences  to  which  her  hus- 
band's infidelity  and  triviality  had  exposed  her.  It  is 
incontestable  that  her  attitude  only  served  to  make  her 
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^rim  shortcomings  more  manifest;  but  the  whole  thing 
helps  to  make  clear  to  us,  just  as  it  did  to  Lord  Malraes- 
bury,  in  what  cxtraordinarj'  and  depraved  surroundings 
they  were  living. 

With  regard  to  Caroline,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  appointed 
bride,  she  was  by  nature  a  good  woman,  but  she  had  bad 
a  superficial  and  frivolous  training  and  a  false  and  im- 
perfect education.  The  Duke,  her  father,  always  travel- 
ling or  away  at  the  wars,  knew  no  other  duties  than  those 
demanded  of  the  good  soldier  on  the  battlefield,  and  the 
Duchess,  her  mother,  had  no  other  aiin  than  to  hold  her 
own  ia  the  face  of  the  slights  put  upon  her  by  her  husband. 
The  youthful  Caroline  was  consequently  entrusted  to  old 
servants,  ignorant  and  superstitious,  full  of  the  defects 
incident  to  attendance  at  a  Court,  who  taught  her  few 
things  of  solid  worth  and  many  ceremonial  trivialities:  to 
give  signs  of  approval  by  a  gesture,  to  speak  in  general  and 

■  indefinite  terms,  to  display  benevolence  to  one  and  all, 
and  to  learn  by  heart  certain  verses  from  the  Bible.  In 
her  father's  palace,  besides  his  wife  there  was  his  mistress, 

■  and  according  to  all  accounts,  tlie  Duchess  was  not  with- 
out her  compensations;  so  that  the  young  Princess  was 
necessarily  the  witness  of  both  her  father's  and  mother's 

■  weaknesses,  and  whilst  she  heard  it  said  and  repeated  by 
her  attendants  that  to  the  Prince  who  knew  how  to  lead 
ever>'thing  was  permissible,  she  saw  with  her  own  eyes 
that  the  gloss  agreed  with  the  text 

Nature  had  not  bestowed  upon  Caroline  remarkable 
beauty,  but  had  given  her  a  great  quantity  of  fair  hair, 
large  blue  eyes,  an  unusually  developed  bust,  a  lively  and 
excitable  temperament,  and  a  desire  for  every  kind  of 
amusement.  These  circumstances  being  understood,  and 
others  of  the  same  nature  which  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
detail,  it  may  easily  be  realized  that  the  inexperienced 
girl  was  led  by  example  and  by  her  own  temperament  to 
indulge    in    unbecoming  desires,   and    that    neither    her 
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father's  great  name  nor  her  mother's  illustrious  origin 
sufficed  to  exert  over  her  either  as  a  girl  or  subsequently 
as  an  adult  and  a  bride,  a  beneficent  influence,  or  to 
awaken  in  her  that  pride  of  place  which  Is  so  great  a  safe- 
guard against  pitfalls. 

It  was  whispered  by  the  gossip  -  mongers  of  the 
period  that  Caroline  had  known  what  it  was  to  love 
whilst  still  quite  a  young  girl,  and  that  somewhat  later, 
when  she  had  then  changed  the  object  of  her  affections, 
the  natural  results  would  inevitably  have  become  public 
if  provision  had  not  been  made  to  conceal  them.  The 
man  on  this  second  occasion  was  not  a  page,  but  one  of 
the  chamberlains  who  enjoyed  the  Duchess's  protection. 
The  report  was  circulated^ — we  are  still  quoting  the  gossip 
of  the  time — that  she  had  fallen  ill  of  a  serious  complaint, 
and  she  was  sent  suddenly  into  a  kind  of  retreat,  where 
the  illness  took  its  natural  course.  No  sooner  had  she 
recovered  than  she  returned  to  the  paternal  residence, 
more  developed  and  wayward  than  ever.  It  is  possible 
that  the  rejjorts  were  only  of  that  malicious  type  which 
passes  from  one  Court  to  another,  restricted  for  a  time  to 
the  higher  circles  of  society,  but  eventually  disseminated 
amongst  the  lower  orders.  Be  it  how  it  may,  Caroline 
reached  her  twenty-sixth  year,  and  so  far  none  of  the 
younger  princes  in  the  European  Courts  had  come  fonvard 
to  demand  her  Jiand  in  marriage. 

It  may  then  easily  be  conceived  with  what  transports 
the  formal  request  which  Lord  Malmesbury  made  on 
behalf  of  the  King  of  England  was  received  at  the  Court 
of  Brunswick,  and  how  promptly  and  willingly  Cartiline 
renounced  her  dreams  of  a  marriage  for  love — it  had  been 
said  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  she  would  only 
marry  a  man  of  her  own  choice^for  the  promise,  which 
seemed  likely  to  be  realized,  of  becoming  one  day  Queen 
of  England.  Lord  Malmesbury  either  was  not  or  feigned 
not  to  be  acquainted   with  the  gossip  about  Caroline's 
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early  youth,  and  set  himself  earnestly  to  bring  this  mission 
to  a  favourable  termination.  From  the  days  of  his  earliest 
conversations  with  her  he  realized  that  he  had  to  do  with 
one  who  was  rebellious  against  Court  ceremonial,  but  none 
the  less  not  wanting  in  those  attractions  which  natural 
freedom  exerts  upon  an  intelligent  mind.  Time  was 
devoted  to  the  matter  of  outfit,  to  the  more  intimate 
details  of  the  trousseau  which  was  not  always  either  well 
selected  or  appropriate.  On  the  occasion  of  a  masked 
ball,  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  had  been  wandering  through 
the  rooms  engaged  in  observing  his  future  Queen,  ap- 
proached her,  and  discussed  a  number  of  important 
matters  with  her.  Caroline  listened  deferentially  and 
attentively,  and  then  suddenly,  as  though  expecting  to 
meet  the  Ambassador's  approval,  broke  in  with  these 
words, "My  lord,  I  should  wish  to  be  loved  by  my  people." 
The  Ambassador  gravely  replied,  "  It  is  a  delusion  to 
imagine  that  you  can  be  loved  by  the  people ;  at  any  rate, 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  familiarity  which  procures  love, 
but  the  observance  of  customary  ceremonial  and  constant 
watchfulness  in  complying  with  the  demands  of  decorum." 
Thereupon  Caroline,  disappointed  of  the  approbation  she 
had  counted  upon,  retorted  with  one  of  her  usual  sallies, 
which  disconcerted  the  sprightly  diplomatist.  "  In  your 
opinion,  then,  my  lord,  who  would  make  the  better  Princess 
of  Wales,  myself  or  my  sister-in-law  ?"  "  Oh,"  replied  the 
Amt>assador,  who  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  her 
imprudence,  "you  have  everj'thing  which  has  been  denied 
to  your  sister-in-law,  you  have  grace  and  beauty ;  as  to 
discretion  and  restraint,  you  can  acquire  those." 

Another  time,  on  the  occasion  of  a  State  concert. 
Mile,  de  Hertzfeldt,  who  was  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
mistress,  approached  the  English  envoy  and  promptly 
remarked  :  "  I  beg  you  to  endeavour  to  arrange  a  quiet 
life  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  at  the  outset ;  the  Princess 
has  always  been  much  restrained  and  watched  over,  and  it 
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was  quite  neceii^ary.  If  all  uf  a  sudden  she  finds  herself 
at  large,  unhampered  by  restrictions,  she  will  not  observe 
conventions.  She  is  not  at  all  bad  at  heart  and  has  never 
done  anything  seriously  wrong,  but  she  never  thinks  be- 
fore she  speaks,  and  she  expresses  herself  to  those  with 
whom  she  is  in  conversation  entirely  without  reserve, 
from  which  it  comes  about  that  meanings  and  intentions 
are  often  attributed  to  her  for  which  she  has  given  no 
grounds.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be 
watchful  with  her,  and  that  he  should  provoke  her  respect, 
otherwise  she  will  be  led  astray.  I  know  that  you  will  not 
betray  me.  I  speak  to  you  as  to  an  old  friend.  I  am 
attached  heart  and  soul  to  the  Duke.  I  am  devoted  to 
him.  I  have  ruined  myself  for  him.  My  only  desire  is  the 
welfare  of  his  family.  He  will  be  the  most  wretched  of  men 
if  this  daughter  does  not  get  on  better  than  her  alder 
sister.  I  tell  you  again,  she  has  never  done  anything 
wrong,  but  she  lacks  judgment  and  gets  condemned  before- 
hand. I  fear  the  Queen.  Our  Duchess  here  who  passes  her 
time  in  thinking  out  laud  or  in  not  thinking  at  all,  has  no 
love  for  the  Queen,  and  has  talked  a  good  deal  too  much 
about  her  to  her  daughter ;  all  the  same,  the  Trincess's 
future  happiness  will  depend  upon  her  being  on  good  terms 
with  the  Queen.  For  God's  sake,  then,  repeat  to  her  con- 
tinually the  maxim  that  you  have  already  more  than  once 
urged.  You  will  have  more  influence  with  her  than  her 
father,  of  whom  she  is  too  fearful,  or  than  her  mother, 
whom  she  does  not  fear  at  all." 

When  the  formal  ceremonies  had  been  concluded  Caro- 
line set  out  from  Brunswick  on  her  way  to  her  new  home, 
attended  by  a  retinue  of  English  officials  who  had  come 
for  the  purpose,  and  escorted  by  Lord  Malmesbury.  But 
it  was  nearly  four  months  before  the  state  of  the  country 
allowed  of  her  embarkation  on  the  royal  yacht  which 
awaited  her  at  Hamburg.     She  took  ship  amidst  the  ac- 
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clamations  of  the  people,  the  roar  of  cannon,  which  thun- 
dered salutes  from  the  forts,  and  the  National  Anthem, 
which  was  played  by  all  the  bands.  After  a  voyage  of 
one  night  and  one  day,  Caroline  arrived  in  the  Thames, 
and,  according  to  custom,  disembarked  at  Greenwich. 

But  during  the  night  on  board  the  royal  yacht  a  curious 
circumstance  occurred  which  subsequently  gave  rise  to 
various  comments,  the  importance  of  which  is  left  to  the 
reader's  discretion.  The  story  goes  that  the  bride,  excited 
and  overstrung  by  the  joyous  and  powerful  emotions  of 
the  day,  not  being  able,  even  for  a  moment,  to  find  relief 
in  sleep,  preferred  to  pass  the  night  walking  up  and  down 
the  deck  in  the  company  of  a  young  and  agreeable  naval 
officer.  As  we  shall  see  subsequently,  this  promenade, 
although  it  was  night-time  and  it  had  not  been  foreseen  by 
the  members  of  the  suite,  did  not  pass  without  occasion- 
ing observation  and  suspicion. 

From  Greenwich,  not  without  notable  incidents,  the 
newly-made  bride  was  conducted  with  considerable  pomp 
to  St.  James's  I'alace.  The  Prince  of  Wales  hastened  to 
meet  her,  raised  her  very  graciously  when  she  was  about 
to  go  on  her  knees  before  him.  and  embraced  and  kis.sed 
her.  The  nuptial  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Palace 
Chapel,  late  on  the  evening  of  8  April,  1795.  But  the 
princely  bridegroom,  who  had  been  seeking  solace  in 
stimulants,  was  by  this  time  so  drunk  that  if  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  him,  had  not  held 
him  up  forcibly  at  the  moment  that  the  procession  set 
out,  be  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  like  any  common 
clown. 

This  was  the  first  step  upon  that  matrimnnial  ladder 
which  was  to  lead  twenty-five  years  afterwards  to  the 
turbulent  close,  which,  skilfully  epitomized  and  histrioni- 
cally presented  by  an  oratorical  artist,  we  shall  encounter 
later  on. 

With  the  marriage  the  scandal  begins,  for  the  Prince 
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of  Wales  certainly  had  not  the  makings  of  a  good  hus- 
band, possibly  not  even  of  a  husband  at  all,  and  what- 
ever his  wife  may  have  been,  she  did  not  possess  the 
fortitude  to  resign  herself  to  do  without  him :  quite  the 
reverse. 

The  first  night  of  the  marriage  was,  in  its  not  impene- 
trable mystery,  everything  that  the  mind  can  conceive 
of  the  tragic  and  the  vulgar  intermixed.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  did  not  pass  it  upon  the  nuptial  bed  ; 
but  that  adhctsit  pavimento  corpus  suum  until  the  approach 
of  dawn.  At  that  hour  the  pages  heard  cries  proceeding 
from  the  nuptial  chamber,  and  shortly  afterwards  saw  the 
bridegroom  rush  out  violently. 

Various  rumours  went  abroad :  there  was  talk  of 
drunkenness  and  of  compromising  discoveries;  some 
maintained  that  a  potion  of  malignant  effect  had  been 
admini^itcrcd  tu  the  bride;  some  hinted  at  other  things. 
Silence  is  golden. 

Two  months  after  the  wedding  or  thereabouts,  although 
Caroline  had  already  been  privately  Informed  through 
Lady  Cholmondeley  that  the  Prince  had  no  further  inten- 
tions of  acting  a  husband's  part  to  her,  the  pair  made 
a  journey  to  Brighton  and  along  the  southern  coast,  either 
to  sustain  an  appearance  of  concord  or  from  some  other 
motive.  The  officer  of  the  yacht  was  on  this  occasion  one 
of  the  suite ;  and  Caroline,  either  because  she  really  felt  a 
strong  liking  for  him,  or  because  she  was  unable  to  conceal 
her  irritation  against  her  husband,  or  perhaps  from  a  mix- 
ture of  both  these  motives,  conducted  herself  with  so  much 
levity,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  she  was 
in  a  country  of  rigid  conventionality,  that  she  gave  occa- 
sion for  much  comment  among  the  courtiers.  Caroline 
showed  sufficiently  plainly  that  she  preferred  the  company 
of  the  seaman  to  that  of  her  princely  husband. 

The  following  day  the  Prince  received,  or  pretended  tu 
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receive,  whichever  it  may  have  been,  an  anonymous  letter 
in  the  following  terms :  "  You  need  not  be  surprised  at 

the  preference  displayed  by  your  wife  for  Lieut  B . 

Make  inquiries  of  Lady  Jersey  and  the  other  ladies  of  the 
suite ;  they  will  assure  you  that  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  she  has  passed  an  evening  with  him  Ute-i\-tdte.  Look 
into  the  matter."  Lady  Jersey  was  a  friend  of  the  lady 
who  had  been  sent  to  Brunswick  to  attend  upon  Caroline 
and  who  had  afterwards  accompanied  her  on  her  journey 
from  Brunswick  to  London,  that  same  lady  who  during 
the  night  passed  by  the  bride  on  board  the  royal  yacht 
had  secretly  kept  watch  upon  her  conduct. 

But  whether  the  letter  were  genuine  or  concocted, 
whether  it  were  written  by  her  rival,  the  aforesaid  favourite, 
or  by  the  old  Queen  Charlotte,  who  from  the  very  begin- 
ning had  been  inimical  to  her  daughter-in-law,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  displayed  a  great  deal  of  resentment,  and  pro- 
voked a  violent  scene  with  his  wife.  On  this  occasion  he 
disclosed  the  fact  that  he  was  aware  of  the  rumours  about 
her  juvenile  escapades  at  her  father's  Court.  He  pretended 
to  be  furious,  and  to  consider  both  the  present  reports  and 
those  relating  to  her  earlier  conduct  to  be  well  founded. 
He  thus  moved  towards  the  conclusion  which  he  most 
desired — the  necessity  of  a  more  complete  separation,  a 
separation  which  should  include  separate  residences,  so 
that  each  of  the  pair  should  in  future  be  free  of  the  other 
and  able,  with  due  regard  to  appearances,  to  lead  a 
peaceful  and  independent  life.  Caroline  was  at  once 
up  in  arms.  From  tlie  first  day  of  her  meeting  with 
her  royal  spouse  to  the  moment  of  the  crisis  she  now 
confronted,  she  had  experienced  a  series  of  disillusion.i 
of  every  kind  :  discourtesies  from  the  members  of  the 
Court,  rancorous  sarcasms  from  her  rival,  slights  from  her 
mother-in-law  and  her  debased  and  violent  husband. 
What  was  she  to  do  ?  Rebel  ?  To  what  purpose  ?  She 
was  already  weary  of  it  all,  and  seemed  to  descry  from 


the  first  .something  like  physical  and  moral  freedom  in  a 
separation. 

Nevertheless,  the  doubt  whether  Caroline  was  likely  to 
become  a  mother  was  day  by  day  passing  into  certainty, 
and  she  was  consequently  not  exposed  to  too  pronounced  a 
reproof,  since  the  happy  event  had  been  from  the  first  hoped 
and  waited  for  by  the  nation  at  large  not  less  than  by  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  Court  circle.  All  attempts 
at  a  decisive  arrangement  were  consequently  postponed  to 
a  more  convenient  season,  and  in  the  meanwhile  Caroline 
and  the  Prince,  her  husband,  did  not  meet  again.  Afler 
the  necessary  lapse  of  time,  on  7  January,  1796,  one  day 
before  the  expiry  of  the  ninth  month  of  her  marriage,  she 
gave  birth  to  a  child,  who  received  the  name  of  Charlotte 
Augusta. 

However,  no  festivities  in  celebration  of  the  happy 
event  were  inaugurated  by  the  I'rince  or  by  the  Court 
party,  since,  although  the  matter  was  tacitly  ignored,  the 
fact  that  husband  and  wife  had  been  separated  from 
a  very  early  date  after  the  marriage  was  well  known  to 
all,  as  well  as  his  repugnance  to  the  match,  and  many 
other  circumstances  which  tended  to  place  Caroline's 
levity  in  an  unfavourable  light 

Meanwhile  the  Prince,  who  had  now  complied  with  his 
duties  as  heir-apparent  by  providing  for  the  future  suc- 
cession, and  who  was  looking  forward  ardently  to  the 
moment  when  he  should  be  freed  from  a  companionship 
he  so  cordially  detested,  resumed  with  the  assistance  of 
his  most  faithful  and  resourceful  adherents  the  intrigues 
directed  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  desire. 

The  separation  was  agreed  upon  in  written  documents 
which  some  years  afterwards  were  made  public,  although, 
as  may  be  supposed,  nothing  was  at  Che  time  further  from 
the  intention  of  the  parties  than  a  disclosure  of  their  con- 
tents. Amongst  these  papers  are  two  letters,  one  from 
the  Prince  to  the  Princess,  dated  30  April,  1796,  the  other 
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from  the  Princess  to  the  Prince  in  reply,  dated  six  days 
later.  These  have  already  been  many  times  given  by 
biographers  in  their  entirety,  and  for  those  who  can  read 
between  the  lines  they  form  spontaneous  revelations,  not 
only  of  the  Prince's  culpability,  but  of  the  nature  of  his 
guilL  He  states,  in  the  first  place,  "Our  inclinations  are 
not  in  our  power,  nor  should  either  of  us  be  held  answer- 
able to  the  other  because  nature  has  not  made  us  suitable 
to  each  other."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "  tranquil  and 
comfortable  society  is,  however,  in  our  power,"  and  finishes 
by  stating,  "  I  will  distinctly  subscribe  to  the  condition 
which  you  required  through  Lady  Cholmondeley,  and  I 
shall  not  infringe  the  terms  of  the  restriction,  even  in  the 
event  of  any  accident  happening  to  my  daughter."* 

The  Princess  replied,  "  It  would  be  a  want  of  delicacy, 
or  rather  an  unworthy  meanness  in  mc  were  I  to  complain 
of  those  conditions  which  you  impose  upon  yourself"  She 
then  says  very  clearly, "  I  should  have  returned  no  answer 
to  your  letter  if  it  had  not  been  conceived  in  terms  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  this  arrangement  proceeds  from 
you  or  from  me."  Her  reason  for  replying  is,  as  she  says, 
that  **  You  are  aware  that  the  reproach  of  it  belongs  to  you 
alone."  She  then  continues,  "  I  retain  every  sentiment  of 
gratitude  for  the  situation  in  which  I  find  myself  as  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  enabled  by  your  means  to  indulge  in  the 
free  exercise  of  a  virtue  dear  to  my  heart,  I  mean  charity," 
And  she  closes  by  a  promise  to  give  by  her  life  "an 
example  of  patience  and  resignation  under  every  trial." 

The  Princess  left  to  take  up  her  residence  at  Montague 
House,  in  the  suburb  of  Blackhcath.  The  Prince  remained 
at  his  own  palace,  Carlton  House,  London. 

NeU  ttj  tht  Tratulatfff.—Th*:  ofTiccf  rcfeirol  to  in  this  clmptcr  i*  hy  Vta- 
fenoff  Cl«rici  cftllei)  Captnin  Poll.  From  n  list  uf  the  officers  of  the  ship* 
which  brouglil  over  the  Princess,  suppXint  la  tnc  hy  Mr.  M.  Oppcnhcim,  the 
naval  historiao,  il  seems  likely  that  the  person  iniemlcil  was  Liculeoaot  Hoyle. 
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BLACKHEATH.  where  the  Princess  settled 
down  with  bcr  Court,  was  an  agreeable  village 
surrounded  by  rising  ground  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  lower  Thames. 

In  London  the  disagreement  and  separation  of  the 
royal  couple  had  tn  the  first  place  excited  a  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction,  and  subsequently  ^iven  rise  to  a  flow  of 
idle  talk,  taking  its  origin  from  different  sources.  At  the 
Court  the  stronger  party,  perhaps  by  reason  of  the  Queen's 
sup(M:)rl,  was  on  the  Prince's  side.  Amongst  the  re- 
mainder of  the  nobility  and  the  general  populace  the 
opinion  prevailed  that  Caroline  was  the  victim  of  mis* 
representation. 

The  Princess,  therefore,  set  out  for  her  suburban  resi- 
dence followed  by  secret  sympathy  on  the  part  of  many. 
She  took  with  her  the  newly  born  Charlotte,  the  hope  of 
the  English  people,  who  at  that  time  seemed  likely  one 
day  to  wear  the  crown  of  the  Confessor.  She  was  assured 
also  of  the  sympathy  of  her  father-in-law  and  uncle,  King 
George  III,  whom  the  double  link  of  kinship  inspired  with 
the  duty  of  protecting  her,  since  he  knew  well  how  capri- 
cious the  Prince  of  Wales  was,  and  had  himself  been  the 
sturdiest  and  most  determined  contriver  of  his  son's 
marriage. 

For  some  time  the  Princess  concerned  herself  only  with 
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duties  relating  to  the  proper  nourishment  and  elementary 
education  of  her  daughter.  Whilst  the  stupendous  occur- 
rences of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  agitating 
the  whole  world,  she  was  living  in  seclusion  as  happy  as  a 
simple  bourgeoise,  and  ofifering  no  occasion  for  remarks 
upon  her  conduct,  even  had  it  not  been  the  case  that 
everybody's  attention  was  for  the  time  diverted  to  more 
important  matters.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether  she 
really  displayed  in  her  behaviour  tliat  resignation  of  which 
she  spoke  in  her  response  to  her  husband's  letter,  but  it  ts 
certain  that  she  did  exercise  the  virtue  dear  to  her  heart, 
namely,  charity.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this 
always  laudable  virtue  was  practised  by  her  in  so  strange  a 
fashion  that  it  was  never  possible  to  tell  where  the  generous 
impulse  of  the  heart  ended  and  where  caprice  began. 
Her  beneficence  was  in  a  marked  way  displayed  towards 
children.  She  surrounded  herself  with  poor  people's  babies. 
She  visited  the  institutions  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
such  children  were  cared  for,  and  did  not  even  disdain  the 
purely  maternal  duties  of  feeding  them,  weaning  them, 
and  rocking  their  cradles,  so  that  Montague  House,  accord- 
ing to  accounts  which  have  reached  us  as  to  this  particular 
period,  was  turned  into  a  positive  nursery,  littered  up  with 
cradles,  swaddling  bands,  feeding-bottles,  and  other  things 
of  the  kind. 

It  is  even  said  that  as  a  sequel  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
stirred  by  the  accounts  which  came  to  his  ears  of  his  wife's 
self-sacrifice,  touched  with  remorse  for  his  past,  and  per- 
haps drawn  thither  by  affection  towards  his  little  daughter, 
secretly  visited  the  grounds  of  Montague  House,  and 
having  surprised  his  wife  in  an  idyllic  posture  with  the 
little  Charlotte  upon  her  knees,  ended  by  finding  his 
esteem  and  affection  awakened.  The  truth  was  diflerent 
enough.  Far  from  being  moved,  he  ridiculed  the  extrava- 
gance of  her  surroundings  and  found  plenty  of  amusement 
in  the  society  of  other  ladies  of  the  Court,  whose  interest 
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it  was  to  emphasize  the  ludicrous  side  of  Caroline's 
conduct. 

About  this  time  the  Princess  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  family  at  Blackheath,  with  which  she  entered  into  close 
relations. 

One  day  after  a  walk,  returning  on  foot  to  her  house,  she 
stopped  for  a  moment  before  a  villa  which  was  the  residence 
of  some  people  named  Douglas.  She  was  invited  to  enter 
and  rest.  She  accepted  the  invitation,  and  thus  a  friendly 
acquaintanceship  spr&ng  up  with  Sir  John  Douglas,  the 
husband,  and  Charlotte,  his  young  wife.  Certain  portions  of 
this  villa  were  occupied  from  time  to  time  by  one  of  the 
owner's  friends,  a  certain  Sydney  Smith,  who  was  Lhen  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  enjoyed  a  hi{jh  reputation  in  the 
English  navy.  At  this  time  he  had  reached  the  rank  of 
captain.  The  intimacy  with  the  Douglases  extended  also 
to  Sydney  Smith,  and  the  friendship  soon  became  confi- 
dential The  Douglases  and  Sydney  Smith  were  received 
effusively  at  Montc^ue  House,  and  the  Princess  honoured 
the  Douglases  with  confidential  visits  both  upon  their 
invitation  and  upon  her  own  initiative. 

Between  the  two  ladies,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
Princess,  confidences  of  a  very  delicate  nature  were 
exchanged,  such  as  very  rarely  occur  between  women,  but 
which  will  not  seem  incredible  to  those  who  arc  at  the 
trouble  of  surveying  Caroline's  conduct  exhaustively, 
apart  from  special  relation  to  the  present  circumstances. 
or  these  confidences  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
shortly. 

According  to  another  account,  the  halt  in  front  of  the 
house  occupied  by  the  Douglases  was  not  a  chance  one, 
nor  Sir  Sydney  Smith  a  person  unknown  to  the  Princess, 
but  an  old  friend  of  several  years'  standing.  The  fact 
remains  that  after  the  first  meeting,  whether  it  wsls  for- 
tuitous or  planned,  the  Douglases  and  Sydney  Smith  were 
constant  guests  at  Montague  Mouse,  and  that  the  latter 
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spent  a  great  deal  of  time  there  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  sometimes  even  of  the  night.  The  Princess,  further- 
more, maintained  constant  intercourse  with  Captain 
Manby,  also  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Navy,  with  Lord 
Hood,  and  with  the  fashionable  painter.  Thomas  Law- 
rence. Captain  Manby's  visits  commenced  towards  1S04, 
when  the  great  friendship  with  the  Douglases  and  Sydney 
Smith  had  not  only  considerably  cooled  down,  but  was 
even  verging  on  open  hostility.  What  the  real  reasons 
for  the  interruption  of  the  friendship  may  have  been  it 
is  not  easy  to  say.  Some  authorities  trace  it  to  the 
beginnings  of  a  rivalry  between  the  two  ladies,  each 
desirous  of  holding  first  place  in  the  regard  of  Sydney 
Smith ;  others  discern  some  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the 
Princess  ;  others,  again,  motives  of  a  more  trivial  nature. 

The  imprudent  conduct  of  Caroline  could  not  fail  to 
give  rise  to  suspicions,  and  so  much  the  more  readily 
inasmuch  as  it  was  evident  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  so 
far  from  being  desirous  of  reconciliation  with  the  mother 
of  his  only  daughter,  became  day  by  day  more  and  more 
estranged  from  her,  and  constantly  entangled  in  new 
amours,  on  which  account  he  was  anxious  for  a  legal 
separation  from  her.  Nevertheless,  the  accusatory  rumours 
took  no  definite  form  until  the  beginning  of  1806,  when 
apparently  Charlotte  Douglas  made  certain  direct  com- 
munications to  the  Prince's  brother,  who  had  throughout 
never  given  up  his  visits  to  his  sister-in-law.  The  Duke 
of  Sussex  then,  and  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Kent,  younger 
brothers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  the  first  to  be  in- 
formed and  the  first  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
honoured husband  to  the  state  of  aiiairs.  The  rumours 
resolved  themselves  into  two  terrible  charges,  adultery 
with  several  difierent  people  and  the  concealed  birth  of  a 
child. 

The  matter  was   doubly   delicate,  inasmuch  as,  if  the 
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charges  were  true  and  could  be  substantiated,  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  might  have  to  be  otherwise  provided 
for. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  hastened  to  communicate  with  the 
King  his  father,  whilst  the  Princess,  warned  of  the  infamous 
rumours,  and  consequently  of  the  charges  against  her, 
vehemently  refuted  them  and  called  for  an  inquiry  which 
should  prove  their  baselessness.  The  charges  were  in  sub- 
stance the  following.  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales  had  received  at  her  house  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  past  Captain  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  with  whom 
she  had  had  dishonourable  relations.  She  had  subsequently 
given  birth  to  a  child,  who,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was 
the  son  of  some  poor  people  in  whom  she  was  interested, 
was  being  kept  in  the  house.  In  addition  to  this  she  was 
declared  to  have  had  adulterous  relations  with  others,  in 
particular  with  Captain  Manby. 

The  accusation  was  further  supported  by  another 
rumour,  according  to  which  Sir  Sydney  Smith  was  that 
very  person  who  had  occupied  the  position  of  lover  to 
Caroline  at  the  Court  of  Brunswick,  where  he  had  held  a 
post  on  the  Etat-Major  of  the  Duke  her  father. 

The  charges  were  enormously  weighty,  but  before 
making  them  the  substance  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry — 
for  within  the  private  and  dynastic  question  the  public 
and  national  one  was  contained — King  George,  who  so 
long  as  he  retained  his  reason  was  always  favourably  dis- 
posed to  his  daughter-in-law  and  niece,  appointed  a  Cora- 
mission  of  peers,  whose  characters  offered  assurance  of  the 
highest  probity,  and  entrusted  to  them  the  truly  delicate 
duty  of  examining  into  the  matter  and  ascertaining  the 
truth.  The  persons  selected  were  Lord  GrenviUe,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  Lord  Erskine^  and  Lord  Spencer. 

The  task  committed  to  them  was  styled  a  "delicate 
investigation,"  and  under  that  name  it  has  passed  into 
history. 
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The  proceedings  of  this  inquiry  were  intended  to  be 
kept  private,  but  by  that  constantly  repeated  fatality 
which  we  encounter  again  and  again  in  the  coil  of  scandals, 
which  we  have  already  recorded  or  have  still  to  record, 
they  became  public  seven  years  later,  and  it  is  precisely 
because  of  the  publicity  then  given  to  them  that  we  can 
extract  the  account  which  follows. 

The  investigation  began  in  June,  1806.  Sir  John 
Douglas  and  his  wife  were  the  mainstay  of  the  charges, 
and  their  depositions  before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
were  so  minute  and  unwavering  as,  without  confirmatory 
evidence,  to  be  convincing,  did  not  a  single  suspicion  arise 
to  disturb  the  apparent  certainty.  It  has  been  said,  then, 
that  the  Douglases  were  untrustworthy  people  who  had 
been  bought  by  the  Court  party,  perhaps  through  Lady 
Jersey,  and  that  they  were  instigated  by  a  desire  to  be 
revenged  for  slights  which  they  had  suffered  through 
the  Princess's  caprice.  It  has  even  been  said  that  the 
Douglases  had  gone  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Blackheath  with  the  object  of  keeping  a  watch  upon  the 
Princess,  and  that  they  had  wormed  themselves  into  her 
society  and  her  confidence  purely  with  the  idea  of  ruin- 
ing her. 

The  examination  of  Lady  Douglas  was  begun  on 
6  June,  1806.  "In  the  month  of  May  or  June,  1802," 
said  Lady  Douglas,  when  called  upon  to  give  evidence, 
"the  Princess  on  one  occasion  came  to  my  house  and 
asked  me  confidentially  to  guess  what  had  happened  to 
her,  I  said  first  one  thing  and  then  another,  and  ended 
by  saying  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  guess.  There- 
upon she  told  me  that  she  expected  to  become  a  mother, 
and  was  already  conscious  of  the  movements  of  the 
child." 

After  this  the  baby  really  comes  to  town  towards  the 
end  of  1802,  and  Caroline — Caroline  herself — shows  it  to 
L^y  Douglas,  who  has  come  to  call  on  her,  and  says, 
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"  Here  is  the  baby ;  it  has  a  violet  spot  on  its  right  hand 
just  as  yours  has." 

The  evidence  of  this  lady  was  lengthy  and  full  of 
details,  more  appropriate  to  the  conversation  of  a  woman 
of  the  people  than  of  a  woman  of  breeding.  But  though 
this  is  the  case,  it  fails  to  arouse  in  our  minds  suspicions 
of  shady  devices  on  the  part  of  the  accusers.  On  the 
contrary,  it  rather  stirs  us  to  wonder  at  the  incredible  care- 
lessness of  the  accused.  Amongst  other  things,  Sir  John 
Douglas  said  "that  he  owned  a  house  at  Blackheath, 
a  few  rooms  in  which  he  had  lent  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith, 
and  that  he  was  uf  opinion  that  the  Princess,  who  called 
very  frequently,  had  some  other  inducement  to  do  so  than 
the  mere  desire  to  call  on  his  wife." 

After  this  several  other  persons  were  examined,  amongst 
whom  was  Robert  Bigwood,  a  groom,  who  stated  that  he 
had  noticed  that  Sir  Sydney  Smith  came  to  Montague 
House  about  the  beginning  of  iSo2,  and  that  one  day  he 
came  across  him  in  the  Blue  Saloon  towards  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  without  having  heard  of  his  arrival 
"  That  is  to  say,  for  two  good  hours  before  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  company."  As  to  Captain  Manby,  Big- 
wood  stated,  and  other  witnesses  confirmed  him,  that  he 
commenced  frequenting  the  Princess's  house  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1S04.  Eventually  the  Princess  looked  forward  with 
much  eagerness  to  his  return  from  sea,  and  on  one 
occasion  Sicard,  the  Maitte  tfhSui,  kept  watch  for  his 
arrival  with  a  telescope  in  order  that  the  Princess  might 
be  warned  of  his  approach. 

According  to  another  groom,  the  famous  painter,  Thomas 
Lawrence,  who  visited  the  house  to  execute  a  portrait  of 
the  Princess,  was  also  admitted  to  a  greater  degree  of 
intimacy  with  her  than  was  customary  or  permissible. 

But  not  to  detain  the  reader  too  long  with  wretched 
points  such  as  these,  we  will  merely  say  that  several  other 
witnesses  were  examined  with  absolute  impartiality  and 
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moderation.  The  Princess  hcr^lf  was  noL  heard,  and  on 
this  account  subsequently  made  repeated  complaints  ;  but 
probably  without  good  ground,  since  the  inquiry  in  itself 
was  vested  with  power  to  free  her  from  the  harmful 
suspicions  and  accusations,  whilst  should  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  Commission  not  have  been  unanimous,  it 
had  no  power  in  itself  to  condemn  her. 

The  substance  of  the  secret  report  presented  by  the 
Commissioners  to  His  Majesty  the  King  was,  then,  as  we 
are  informed,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  cleared  of  the 
charges  of  adultery  and  concealed  birth,  and  that  the  child 
known  under  the  name  of  William  Austin  was  the  son  of 
a  poor  woman  at  Deptford,  whom  Her  Royal  Highness 
had  taken  under  her  protection.^ 

The  Commissioners  declared,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
that  certain  facts  had  come  to  light  with  respect  to  Her 
Royal  Highness's  conduct  which,  when  regard  was  had  to 
her  high  rank,  gave  occasion  for  undesirable  conclusions. 

It  was  to  the  interest  of  the  King,  of  the  Government, 
of  the  nation,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
that  the  scandal  should  be  terminated  in  this  fashion,  and 
the  King  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  decision  as  a 
reason  for  inviting  Caroline  to  Court,  and  thither  she 
went;  but  at  Court  there  were  also  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  from  them  she  neither  obtained  nor 
was  likely  to  obtain  a  cordial  reception. 

Piqued  at  this,  the  Princess  again  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  King,  still  under  cover  of  secrecy,  in  which,  amongst 
other  things,  she  said,  "  I  entreat  your  Majesty  as  a  favour 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  orders  that  the  various 
proceedings  of  the  Special  Commission  of  the  Privy  Council 
may  be  made  public  without  the  least  reserve,  or  at  least 
to  consent  to  my  appearance  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
there  as  of  right  to  be  acquitted  or  condemned."     And 

'  And  it  was  indcc^l  mntenul  protection,  for  the  child  Temained  pcrma' 
DcaUy  *itii  the  Princeift,  Mtul  cventuAlly  becsine  hei  mile  heir. 
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a  little  afterwards  she  presents  the  audacious  alternative  : 
"  If  I  am  guilty,  why  not  establish  my  guilt  unquestion- 
ably? If  I  am  innocent,  why  not  punish  those  who  have 
conspired  to  dishonour  and  ruin  me  ?  "  King  George,  who 
was  still  in  such  a  mental  condition  as  to  be  able  to 
confirm  what  was  done  in  his  name,  answered  that  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  laws  are  so  equitable,  there  is 
none  better  than  the  one  which  permits  a  woman  accused 
of  dishonourable  conduct  to  make  public  the  official  report 
of  a  legal  inquiry  of  which  her  conduct  has  been  the 
subject ;  that  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  which  secures  to 
any  person  the  right  to  place  his  cause  before  the  public, 
is  sufficiently  powerful  to  put  a  stop  to  scandal  and  to 
remove  the  cause  of  it  But  in  her  case  it  was  necessary 
to  adhere  to  certain  formalities.  Why  would  she  insist 
upon  giving  publicity  to  matters  of  which  the  imputation 
was  alone  sufficient  to  wound  the  delicacy  of  a  woman  ? 
Let  her  remain  content  with  this  fact,  that  the  King,  his 
Privy  Council,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  all  agreed  on 
the  expediency  of  hushing  the  matter  up. 

As  to  the  trial  which  she  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
undergo,  ought  she  not  to  be  satisfied  that  her  conduct 
had  been  pronounced  irreproachable ;  that  the  report 
of  the  Special  Commission  had  rendered  this  testimony 
to  her  innocence;  and  that  the  Privy  Council,  subsequently 
reviewing  that  testimony,  had  confirmed  it  and  added 
that  she  had  done  nothing  blameworthy?  What  sig- 
nificance, then,  would  a  further  inquiry  possess?  Still, 
if  the  I'rincess  insisted  that  the  publicity  of  type  should 
be  given  to  the  proceedings,  the  King  would  feel  bound 
to  give  orders  that  her  wishes  should  be  complied  with, 
but  would  reserve  all  the  printed  copies  for  the  sole 
use  of  the  Royal  Family,  who  would  be  called  together 
once  more  to  have  the  Princess's  cause  and  the  reparation 
she  demanded  submitted  to  their  consideration. 

Caroline  appeared  submissive  to  the  wise  and  affectionate 
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counsels  of  the  King,  and  no  longer  insisted  upon  the 
course  she  had  demanded.  The  person  to  whose  advice 
it  was  due  that  she  had  raised  her  claim  for  publicity  was 
Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  the  head  of  the  Opposition  under 
Lord  Grenville's  Government  Perceval  and  Lord  Eldon 
kept  the  question  alive  in  Parliament  until,  by  reason  of 
information  which  leaked  out  indirectly,  a  public  party 
was  formed,  which  grew  more  devoted  to  the  Princess 
the  longer  the  desire  in  high  circles  to  keep  secret  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  lasted. 

At  this  time  the  news  got  abroad  that  Mr.  Perceval 
was  preparing  a  publication  in  which,  besides  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  secret  inquiry,  facts  and  com- 
ments would  appear  which  would  overthrow  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Commission  completely.  Nobody  knew  what 
this  work  would  be  likely  to  be  or  what  title  it  would 
bear.  Perhaps  even  Perceval  didn't  know ;  but  the  talk 
of  it  became  more  and  more  widely  diffused  as  a  desire 
for  its  appearance  became  more  pronounced,  and  every- 
body alluded  to  it  under  the  title  "The  Book"— the 
book  of  scandalous  revelations  ! 

Certain  it  is  that  the  book  so  much  looked  forward 
to  never  saw  the  light.  On  6  March,  1807,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Grey  fell,  and  a  new 
one  was  formed  under  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  which 
Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  was  assigned  an  official  position 
and  from  which  public  opinion  expected  what  it  had  not 
expected  from  its  predecessor. 

The  Princess's  innocence  was  indeed  proclaimed  afresh, 
and  in  order  that  the  matter  might  assume  a  greater 
solemnity,  the  King  in  person  went  to  visit  her  at  her 
residence  at  Blackheath,  and  publicly  lavished  respect 
and  attention  upon  her.  In  the  wake  of  the  King 
arrived  other  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, a  younger  brother  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
accompanied  her  to  Court  and  afterwards  to  the  opera 
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in  the  midst  of  public  acclamations.  Nor  was  this  enough. 
It  was  pronounced  by  the  Council  that  those  among  the 
witnesses  who  had  made  depositions  reflecting  so  gravely 
opon  Caroline's  moral  conduct  (and  here  pointed  allusion 
was  made  to  the  Douglases)  were  unworthy  of  any  con- 
fidence whatsoever. 

Fanned  by  so  propitious  a  breeze,  the  Princess  gave  up 
her  residence  at  Blackheath  and  came  to  settle  in  London 
■C  Kensington  Palace 

Immediately  she  surrounded  herself  with  people  of 
questionable  reputations,  and  in  no  way  schooled  and 
disciplined  by  the  serious  ordeal  she  had  been  through, 
pve  herself  up  once  more  to  a  life  of  undiluted  extrava- 
gance. 

Then  that  happened  which  was  bound  to  happen :  the 
pODpla  of  standing  who  had  at  first  responded  to  her  in- 
vitations Uttle  by  little  drew  aloof,  until  at  length  she  was 
left  practically  is*.»lated  without  any  real  friends  suitable 
to  bar  lofty  station.  Last  of  all,  she  flung  herself  almost 
onre^ervedly  into  the  arms  of  a  family  of  Italian  musicians 
settled  in  London,  for  one  of  whom  she  displayed  an  ex- 
cessive rrgani  which  was  looked  upon  as  unbecoming.  At 
Carlton  House,  too.  the  favuunte  residence  of  the  Prince 
of  WalM,  fostivitics  and  orgies  of  every  description  were 
lh«  order  of  the  day. 

Stvera)  years  pwscd,  throughout  which  the  inhabitants 
of  London  had  befefc  their  eyes  the  spectacle  of  two 
royal  housdiolds,  one  at  Kensington  and  one  at  Carlton 
HoiM^  where  the  future  King  and  Queen  of  England 
abandoned  UMmaetvcs  recklessly  to  a  sort  of  contest  in 
vrkikh  each,  tn  addition  to  discarding  the  remnants  uf 
to  or  her  own  reputation,  seemed  bent  on  outstripping 
the  follies  k4  the  i.>thcr. 

Wul  tho  year*  weal  on,  and  Charlone  Augusta,  who 
bad  remained  the  sole  of&pnng  of  this  ill-omened  union, 
«••  growing  ttp,  and  witb  her  growth  introducing  fresh 
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ground  for  disputes  between  the  royal  pair,  since,  naturally 
enough,  each  desired  to  presene  a  place  in  her  affections, 
each  desired  to  retain  over  her  education  that  superinten- 
dence which  by  nature  was  the  privilege  of  the  mother, 
by  law  the  right  of  the  father. 

From  1807  to  1811  the  mental  condition  of  the  old 
King  George  III  grew  worse  and  worse  by  degrees,  until 
at  length  Parliament  was  obliged  to  confer  the  Regency 
permanently  upon  the  IVince  of  Wales.^ 

Charlotte  Augusta,  who  was  born  on  7  January,  1796, 
passed  during  the  period  alluded  to  frDm  her  eleventh  to 
her  fifteenth  year.  At  such  a  period  a  mother,  however 
willing,  is  not  able  to  attend  to  the  education  of  a  daughter 
destined  to  wear  a  crown.  Now  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at 
first  making  capital  of  the  right*?  which  the  law  secured  to 
him  as  a  father  and  afterwards  exerting  his  whole  authority 
as  Viceroy,  withdrew  Charlotte  from  her  mother's  influ- 
ence, and  when  at  length  he  had  been  appointed  Regent, 
entrusted  his  daughter  to  people  devoted  to  his  cause  who 
were  required  to  attend  to  her  education. 

The  Prince  availed  himself  of  a  right  which  the  law 
admitted,  a  right  which  up  to  a  certain  point  was  both 
natural  and  befitting ;  but  it  appears  that  be  carried  his 
^te  against  his  wife  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  prevent  her 
from  visiting  her  daughter  in  the  house  which  had  been 
fitted  up  for  her  residence  whilst  her  education  was  pro- 
ceeding. He  even  went  so  far  as  to  order  the  coachman 
who  took   the  young  Princess  out  driving  not  to  come 

'  Tbe  populai  account  of  the  cauRC  of  the  finaX  bieakdown  of  George  Ill's 
reuoB  k  affieciii^.  Princess  Amelia,  his  favuurite  ilaugbtiir,  having  Icained 
bvta  tbc  pfajrsicians  that  this  mUforlunc  to  her  iaiiKi  wu  approaching  nearet 
lod  could  aot  be  uiested,  gave  a  very  valuable  stone  Co  a  Jeweller  Co  be 
nooDtol  is  a  ring  which  »he  iiitendcd  Co  place  upon  the  Kind's  ^c^cr  with  hex 
own  band,  both  as  a  pledge  of  affcctliin  and  an  amulet  agzinst  his  loss  of 
teftson.  When  tbc  King  ounc  to  sec  her,  at  the  niotnent  when  he  took  htr  bjr 
tbe  hand,  the  rHnce&s  placed  the  ring  on  his  finger.  The  King  had  nnt  t>een 
ptcparv^l  for  this,  anil  was  ininediatrly  pr»rpuiii(]ly  morol,  am)  but  a  few  ita^rt 
aflcrwaicl»  the  evicknccs  of  his  complete  mmtAi  oveitiuuw  were  detcclad> 
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near  the  carriage  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  if  he  should 
happen  to  meet  it 

Recriminations  were,  it  is  very  evident,  reciprocally  in- 
tensified, and  it  was  very  difficult  to  determine  the  just 
limits  on  either  side  beyond  which  the  circumstances  were 
purely  arbitrary  or  the  dire  necessity  of  a  false  situation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  youthful  Charlotte,  although  she 
recognized  quite  calmly  and  censured  with  severity  the 
faults  of  her  parents  in  a  phrase  which  has  become 
historic,*  at  this  time  (1S13)  took  the  side  of  her  who  had 
exhibited  the  greater  warmth  of  affection,  and  with  whom 
she  had  had  more  frequent  opportunity  of  mutual  con- 
fidence. The  thing  is  so  natural  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  contrary  state  of  affairs.  Emboldened, 
then^  by  this  affection,  Caroline  addressed  a  long  tetter  to 
her  husband,  complaining  of  various  things,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  odious  restrictions  placed  in  the  way  of  her 
visits  to  her  daughter,  and  finally  begging  htm  not  to 
continue  authorizing  a  system  of  education  inappropriate 
to  her  daughter's  future  destiny  and  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  nation. 

The  letter  was  returned  unread,  and  when  the  Princess 
sent  it  once  more  it  met  with  the  same  fate  ;  eventually,  on 
13  February,  1S13,  it  was  published  in  a  London  news- 
paper. No  one  knows  who  was  responsible  for  this.  The 
Prince  attempted  to  throw  the  blame  on  his  wife,  and  she 
energetically  repudiated  it. 

This  publication  had  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  been  a 
cry  of  distress  heard  through  the  windows  of  Kensington 
Palace.  Everybody's  eyes  were  at  once  directed  towards 
the  windows,  and  whilst  at  one  time  the  question  was 
asked,  what  it  was  that  was  hidden  away  within,  at 
another  the  little  that  was  the  common  property  of  every- 
body was  discussed.     Persistent  rumours  were  circulated 

'  "  My  mother  bus  led  b  )muI  life,  Init  she  would  QOt  luve  dooe  to  badljr  if 
tny  fitUici  tud  not  led  even  a  worse." 
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for  a  time  as  to  the  causes  of  the  separation  in  1796,  as 
to  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  "  Delicate  Investigation,"  and  as 
to  the  moral  conditions  prevailing  at  Carlton  House.  But 
all  the  discussions  so  far  had  been  jealously  confined  to 
the  immediate  circle  of  the  Court  and  the  Government 
officials.  If  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  and  the  other 
witnesses  examined  at  the  inquiry  in  1S06  had  chattered, 
or  if  something  had  leaked  out  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  great  majority  of  the  public  knew  nothing  with  cer- 
tainty, or  next  to  nothing,  for  there  were  too  many  people 
interested  in  keeping  the  scandalous  occurrences  quiet. 
And  so  it  was  that  this  cry  of  distress  not  only  reawakened 
a  curiosity  almost  smothered,  but  greatly  stimulated  it, 
and  he  was  pointed  at  as  the  gxiilty  party  who  was  already 
despised  and  impeached  by  public  opinion. 

From  London  the  rumours  progressed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  Morning 
CkronicU  were  carried  all  over  Europe. 

To  the  Regent  the  best  policy  appeared  to  be  to  take 
refuge  behind  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  which 
body  he  submitted  not  only  this  latest  letter  but  all  the 
records  of  the  proceedings  at  the  "  Delicate  I  nvcstigation." 
At  the  same  time  he  asked  for  an  explicit  opinion  upon 
the  course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  the  relations 
between  mother  and  daughter. 

The  Privy  Council  included  many  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  ministers,  and  the  two  Archbishops ;  and  once  more  it 
announced  that  the  innocence  of  the  Princess  had  been 
proved,  fully  proved  beyond  any  possibility  of  question, 
but  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Regent  upon 
communications  between  the  young  Princess  and  her 
mother  were  necessary  and  must  be  maintained. 

Caroline  would  not  own  herself  beaten,  but  immediately 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  leaders  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  which  she  repeated  the  demand  which  she 
bad  already  made  in  her  appeal  to  the  King,  that  a  public 
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inquiry  into  her  conduct  should  be  made  before  the  House 
of  Lords.  This  bold  demand,  to  which  she  was  advised 
by  nrougham,  whu  abuut  this  time  made  his  entry  on  the 
scene  as  defending  counsel  to  the  Princess,  gave  rise  to 
interminable  discussions  in  the  newspapers  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  Government  did  not  accede  to  her  demand, 
which  might  indeed  be  designated  a  challenge,  and  after 
making  certain  skilful  explanations,  the  House  was  per- 
suaded to  proceed  with  the  order  of  the  day.  At  this  time, 
too,  the  Douglases,  in  a  petition  which  they  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  declared  themselves  ready  to 
maintain  the  truth  of  their  testimony. 

From  this  moment  it  could  be  foreseen,  says  a  promi- 
nent historian,  that  if  the  proceedings  assumed  a  public 
character,  the  seditious  faction  would  take  them  up  eagerly 
as  a  means  of  exciting  the  populace.  And  at  this  publicity 
we  arrive  all  in  a  moment,  fur  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
1813,  the  famous  letters  which  were  exchanged  between 
the  royal  couple  at  the  time  of  the  separation  in  1796 
were  made  public,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Afoming  Post 
and  the  Morning  Herald  printed  a  full  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  *'  Delicate  Investigation."  This,  of  course, 
was  an  exchange  of  hostilities  between  the  Princess  and 
her  husband,  she  leading  off  with  the  correspondence  and 
he  retorting  with  the  report  of  the  investigation. 

The  effects,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  were  extraordin- 
ary ;  but  what  the  R^ent  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen, 
nor,  perhaps,  any  one  else  in  the  world,  was  the  exact 
nature  of  those  results,  for  the  most  scandalous  revelations 
of  the  servants  about  the  Court  and  of  Lady  Douglas  only 
served  to  increase  public  sympathy  for  Caroline.  In  the 
publication  so  often  appealed  for,  so  ardently  desired,  and 
so  long  withheld,  nothing  else  could  be  discerned  but  one 
infamy  the  more.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  questioned  the  leader  of  the  House  as  to  whether 
Lady  Douglas  had  been  indicted  for  perjury,  since  accord- 
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tag  to  him  it  was  impossible  to  evade  this  dilemma.  Either 
the  Princess  must  be  put  on  her  trial  or  an  action  com- 
menced against  her  slanderers ;  but  as  the  House  had 
proclaimed  the  Princess's  innocence   .   .   . 

"Technical  innocence,"  interrupted  Lord  Castlereagh  at 
this  juncture. 

The  interruption  resulted  in  a  lengthy  speech  from  Mr. 
Whitbread,  in  which  he  surveyed  the  complete  records  of 
the  inquiry  now  for  the  first  time  before  the  public,  and 
concluded  with  a  solemn  declaration  that  the  Princess's 
innocence  was  made  clear  and  unimpeachable  by  those 
very  records  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  published. 
At  last,  through  the  conciliatory  intervention  of  George 
Canning,  an  end  was  put  for  a  time  to  the  discussion  of  an 
affair  which  was  to  know  no  end,  and  which  would  have 
developments  a  little  later. 


Charlotte  Augusta  had  arrived  at  that  age  where  child- 
hood ends  and  womanhood  begins,  and  the  woman  in  her 
showed  itself  with  all  the  attractiveness  of  outward  beauty 
and  mental  precocity.  A  woman  born  to  rule.  The  Prince 
her  father,  and  the  Queen  her  paternal  grandmother,  always 
in  agreement  on  all  subjects,  hesitated  to  break  the  last 
link  which  still  united  them  respectively  to  the  banished 
wife  and  daughter-in-law.  Until  Charlotte  Augusta  should 
arrive  at  a  marriageable  age,  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
inexpedient  that  that  family  tie  should  be  broken,  and  it 
had  consequently  to  be  tolerated.  As  early  as  it  was 
possible,  however,  they  began  to  think  of  finding  her  a 
husband,  and  the  man  who  seemed  to  them  both  most 
worthy  of  the  position  was  the  heir  to  the  crown  of 
ilolland.  After  the  customary  preliminaries  and  a  visit 
from  the  prospective  bridegroom  to  his  future  wife,  in 
January  of  1S14,  the  approaching  marriage  between  the 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta  of  England  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  publicly  announced ;   and   as  each  of  the 
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parties  to  the  alliance,  by  right  of  succession,  would  one 
day  become  a  reigning  sovereign,  the  Prince  in  Holland 
and  the  Princess  in  England,  it  was  arranged  by  the 
ministers  that  the  royal  couple  should  pass  certain  montlis 
each  year  in  Holland.  This  understanding  was  com- 
municated to  the  young  Princess  by  her  betrothed  during 
one  of  his  visits,  but  Charlotte,  who  for  various  reasons 
had  not  been  feeling  for  her  future  spouse  for  some  time 
past  the  same  sympathy  which  had  at  first  been  aroused 
in  her,  immediately  declared  to  him  without  any  circum- 
locution that  she  would  never  consent  to  leave  England. 
Attempts  were  made  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  both  by  her  rela- 
tives and  by  the  ministers,  to  combat  her  scruples  and 
persuade  the  Princess  to  a  compromise,  but  all  was  in 
vain :  on  that  point  she  would  never  yield,  not  even  when 
confronted  with  her  father's  violence. 

On  the  other  hand,  Caroline,  kept  secretly  informed  by 
her  daughter,  followed  with  a  watchful  eye  but  with  sup- 
pressed bitterness  the  vicissitudes  of  this  hastily  arranged 
betrothal.  Everything  had  come  to  pass  as  though  she  did 
not  exist.  She  had  not  been  consulted  or  forewarned, 
either  by  the  Prince  or  by  the  ministers,  nor  had  the  fianc^ 
even  paid  her  a  visit  of  dutiful  consideration.  Such 
treatment  was  insupportable,  since  it  struck  at  the  feelings 
of  the  mother  even  more  than  the  dignity  of  the  princess. 
These  small  events  in  the  royal  palace  at  London  coin- 
cide in  date  (the  early  months  of  1814)  with  other  and 
very  weighty  ones  upon  the  Continent.  There  would  be 
no  occasion  to  draw  attention  to  this  fact  if  it  were  not 
that  between  the  two  series  of  events  there  existed  a  relation 
to  which  we  must  refer.  It  is  well  known  that  after  the 
collapse  of  Napoleon's  tyrannical  dictatorship,  when  the 
continental  nations  had  risen  anew  to  greater  power  than 
ever,  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  III,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander  I,  with  other  minor  poten- 
tates, were  invited  to   London  to  celebrate  the  victory. 
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The  national  rejoicing  was  tremendous,  but  legitimate  and 
justifiable.  While  the  preparations  at  Court  were  going 
on  for  the  reception  of  the  illustrious  guests  and  Caroline 
was  flatterinij  herself  that  she  would  at  least  take  part  in 
some  of  the  festivities,  the  old  Queen  hastened  to  let  her 
know  that  the  Regent  intended  to  exclude  her  from  all 
participation  and  would  not  consent  to  meet  her  on  a 
single  occasion.  It  was  a  second  cruel  blow,  which  struck 
alike  at  the  woman  and  the  Princess. 

The  sovereigns  arrived,  and  with  them  the  idol  of 
British  patriots — General  Blucher.  London  was  seized 
with  a  delirium  of  enthusiasm :  everybody  was  out  of 
doors  to  gaze,  to  shout,  to  partake  of  the  universal  joy ; 
only  the  enraged  Caroline  remained  perforce  in  the  back- 
ground. Towards  the  end  of  the  festivities  a  German 
prince,  a  relative  of  hers,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia  himself,  proposed  to  pay  her  a  visit  It  got  to  the 
ears  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  he  succeeded  in  preventing 
them  from  carrying  out  their  intentions. 

And  here  is  a  final  incident,  sufficiently  romantic,  with 
which  we  will  close  the  series  of  scandalous  occur- 
rcnoes  of  this  second  period.  Already,  as  far  back  as  the 
last  days  of  June,  Charlotte  had  written  to  her  fiancd  that 
henceforth  everything  was  irrevocably  at  an  end  between 
them.  The  Prince,  her  father,  having  been  informed  of 
this,  had  succumbed  to  the  most  violent  rage,  and  some 
days  afterwards,  with  the  intention  of  accomplishing  a 
great  coup  d't'tat,  as  Stockmar  calls  it,  he  betook  himself 
to  Warwick  House,  where  his  daughter  was  rtaiding.' 

He  first  of  all  dismissed  everybody  whom  he  considered 
likely  to  support  her  in  her  obduracy,  and  then  he  caused 
the  culprit  to  be  brought  before  him.     It  would  appear 

'  And  U  waa  indeed  a  etHp  i'itat  of  the  most  unhappy  ch«actcr.  Sec 
DtnkwurdigktUtn  aui  dti*  Papit'ti  dts  Frtiker^n  ChristiaN  FrUdrick  van 
StttkmAr,  tusammungtsttlU  wu  Emit  F'nHurr  twt  Sioikmar,  chap,  I, 
Brntwiclc,  1879: 
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that  the  interview  between  them  was  violent,  for  hardly 
had  the  Princess  succeeded  in  quitting  the  room,  when  she 
rushed  out  of  the  palace,  got  into  the  first  public  vehicle 
she  could  meet  with,  and  hastened  to  the  abode  of  her 
mother,  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  remaining  permanently 
with  her.  She  was  immediately  pursued  by  her  uncles, 
the  Dukes  of  York  and  Sussex,  and  then  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  by  Brougham,  by  Whitbread  and 
Lord  Eldon,  who  all  pleaded  with  her,  as  finally  did  her 
mother,  at  first  a  consenting  party,  and  other  ladies.  All 
of  them  endeavoured  to  make  her  realize  the  gravity  of 
the  error  she  had  committed,  and  begged  that  by  her 
return  she  would  soften  the  wrath  of  her  father.  They 
explained  to  her  that  obedience  was  due  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  both  as  Viceroy  and  as  father;  that  the  law 
clearly  and  unmistakably  gave  to  him  the  right  of  regu- 
lating the  education  of  his  children  until  they  should  have 
passed  out  of  their  minority ;  that  it  was  not  in  her 
power  to  choose  for  herself  either  her  dwelling-place  or  her 
companions  ;  and  that  finally  ordinary  regard  for  her  rank 
made  it  imperative  that  she  should  return  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  palace  from  which  she  was  a  fugitive.  It 
was  all  eloquence  thrown  away.  Charlotte  was  as  deaf  to 
the  reasonings  of  her  uncles  as  to  the  prayers  of  her 
mother  and  the  other  ladies.  The  night  was  spent  in  dis- 
cussion, in  entreaties,  in  tears,  and  refusals.  All  hope  of 
overcoming  the  resolution  of  mind  of  the  young  girl  was 
abandoned,  and  already  terror  had  settled  down  upon 
them  of  the  new  scandal  which  would  be  talked  of  far 
and  wide  in  London  the  following  day,  when  Brougham 
took  the  hand  of  the  Princess  and  conducted  her  to  a 
window.  Dawn  was  beginning  to  break.  "  In  a  few 
hours,"  he  said,  "  the  crowd  will  have  assembled  outside 
here  as  it  does  on  election  days.  I  should  only  have  to 
show  myself  with  your  Royal  Highness  upon  the  balcony, 
I  should  only  have  to  utter  a  few  words,  and  you  would 
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see  all  the  people  in  this  vast  metropolis  hurrying  to  sup- 
port you.  But  this  triumph  of  an  hour  would  be  bought 
at  a  high  price  with  the  consequences  which  would  not  be 
slow  to  follow.  The  troops  would  be  burled  upon  the 
mob  to  suppress  the  attempt  at  a  violation  nf  the  laws  of 
England.  Blood  would  be  shed  broadcast,  and  for  the 
whole  remainder  of  your  life  you  would  be  pursued  by 
the  intolerable  remorse  which  in  this  country  at  least 
must  weigh  down  whosoever  through  law-breaking  gives 
rise  to  such  a  calamity."  ' 

Charlotte  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  She  was  con- 
quered, and  allowed  herself  to  be  conducted  by  her  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  York,  to  Carlton  House.  What  will  happen 
to  her  ?  She  will  one  day  be  the  happiest  wife  in  England, 
yet  the  most  mournful  fate  is  close  upon  her  heels. 

Caroline  was  weary  enough  of  this  life  of  constant  re- 
verses. Some  poor  consolations  to  her  pride  it  had  been 
possible  for  her  to  obtain  during  the  festivities.  But  at 
what  a  price!  Brougham  and  Whitbread  had  as  it  were 
become  masters  of  her.  By  reason  of  her  very  pride  she 
had  been  forced  to  do  and  to  abstain  from  doing  certain 
things  like  an  automaton.  Ah  t  how  prudent  it  had  been 
of  her  to  be  nothing  but  an  instrument  in  their  hands] 
Weary  of  her  lot  and  dissatisfied  with  her  paltry  victories, 
crossed  in  her  affection,  wounded  in  her  amour-propre,  she 
decided  to  quit  the  country  of  her  adoption,  whither  she 
had  come  with  such  splendid  hopes,  and  where  she  had 
found  only  magnificent  disappointments. 

On  25  July  she  wrote  two  letters — one  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  the  other  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  in  them  com- 
municated her  intention  of  quitting  England  and  re- 
turning to  the  Continent.  *'  The  Princess  of  Wales 
desires,"  she  wrote, "  that  Lord  Liverpool  will  make  the 

'  These  details  &rc  noL  to  be  found  ia  Stockmoi's  lecoLlections,  bat  ara 
g^ven  ia  an  article  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  Edim^ur^h  Rtvuw  for  185S, 
jfoL  LXVn.  ^  33. 
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Prince  Regent  cognisant  inamediately  of  the  contents  of 
this  letter. 

"  With  the  object  of  restoring  the  equanimity  of  the 
Prince  and  of  assuring  to  herself  that  tranquillity  of  mind 
of  which  she  has  for  so  many  years  been  deprived,  the 
Princess  of  Wales  has  taken  the  resolution  to  withdraw 
to  the  Continent  This  resolution  ought  not  to  come  as 
a  surprise  to  the  ministers  of  the  Prince  R^^ent  after  the 
griefs  and  torments  which  the  Princess  has  had  to  support 
for  years  and  years  and  the  indignities  and  mortifications 
to  which  she  has  recently  been  exposed,  since  it  has 
even  been  forbidden  to  her  to  receive  the  visits  of  the 
nearest  relatives  and  most  intimate  friends  of  her  illus- 
trious father  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

"The  Princess  of  Wales  would  have  undertaken  this 
journey  a  long  time  since  if  the  proposed  marriage,  not  yet 
concluded,  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  with  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Orange  had  not  induced  her  to  remain  In  order 
not  to  desert  her  daughter  at  a  difTicult  juncture.  But 
not  wishing  to  be  an  obstacle  to  her  future  well-being,  she 
has  decided  to  retire  to  Brunswick,  her  native  country, 
whence  in  alt  probability  she  will  eventually  set  out  on  a 
journey  to  Italy  and  Greece.  She  has  hopes  of  passing 
in  those  countries  an  agreeable  sojourn,  and  trusts  that  no 
obstacles  to  her  wishes  will  be  raised  by  the  Prince 
Regent" 

In  this  same  letter  the  Princess  announces  her  intention 
of  accepting  only  :^J5,ooo  of  the  ;t50,ooo  sterling  voted 
in  her  favour  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  '*  as  she  will  no 
longer  need  to  maintain  a  Court,"  and  she  states  definitely 
that  she  will  never  return  to  London. 

The  letter  which  she  addressed  to  Mr.  Whitbread  is  very 
much  longer  i — 

"The  Princess  of  Wales  feels  it  her  duty  to  inform  Mr. 
Whitbread  that  she  has  taken  the  most  important  decision 
of  her  life — she  has  resolved  to  quit  England.     She  has 
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written  to  Lord  Liverpool  requesting  him  immediately  to 
make  the  Prince  Regent  acquainted  with  her  intentions, 
and  she  sends  Mr.  Whitbread  a  copy  of  that  letter  in  order 
that  both  he  and  his  friends  may  be  clear  about  the  line 
of  conduct  she  has  adopted.  The  Princess  is  filled  with 
the  most  profound  gratitude  for  all  the  attentions  that  at 
all  times  and  on  every  occasion  the>'  have  displayed 
towards  her,  which  is  the  true  reason  why  she  refrains  from 
asking  their  advice  on  this  occasion.  At  every  other  im- 
portant moment  she  is  able  to  assure  him  that  she  has 
always  deferred  to  the  opinions  of  her  legal  advisers  and 
Mends.  It  is  possible  that  many  people  who  do  not  know 
the  character  of  the  Princess  thoroughly  may  imagine 
that  she  has  allowed  herself  to  make  this  resolve  in  a 
moment  of  vexation  or  disgust  The  Princess  would 
assert  here,  and  call  the  Almighty  to  witness,  that  she  had 
turned  her  thoughts  to  the  possibilities  of  travel  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1806.  but  reasons  too  lengthy  to  explain 
have  so  far  hindered  her  from  putting  her  design  into 
execution.  Now,  however,  it  is  impossible  that  any  per- 
son who  retained  either  feelings  or  pride  could  longer 
support  a  condition  of  things  so  humiliating.  The 
Princess  is  now  so  much  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  Prince 
that  he  will  not  tolerate  her  presence  either  in  private  or 
in  public,  and  henceforth  she  cannot  submit  to  disdain  of 
this  kind  nor  allow  herself  to  be  treated  as  a  guilty  woman 
when  her  innocence  has  been  recognized  by  the  ministers 
and  by  the  Parliament  and  the  accusations  of  her  enemies 
and  betrayers  have  been  disproved. 

"  The  Princess  is  much  moved  by  the  generosity  of  the 
nation  in  affording  her  the  means  of  living  for  the  future 
in  tranquillity  and  in  displaying  so  lively  a  resentment 
against  the  indignities  put  upon  her  and  so  much  sym- 
pathy with  her  unjust  and  cruel  sufferings.  She  hopes 
that  her  own  gratitude,  which  will  endure  while  her  life  lasts^ 
will    be  shown  some  day  by  her  daughter  the  Princess 
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Charlotte  in  a  measure  proportionate  to  the  power  she  will 
wield,  but  she  will  never  desire  to  retaliate  upon  those  who 
may  have  the  misfortune  to  displease  her.  The  Princess 
will  feel  the  deprivation  of  her  mother's  company  the  less 
inasmuch  as,  during  the  last  two  years,  there  have  at  times 
passed  five  or  six  months  together  during  which  she  has 
been  unable  to  see  her  mother,  and  has  even  been  denied 
the  consolation  of  receiving  letters  from  her.  Living  both 
of  them  in  the  same  city,  it  has  been  forbidden  to  them  to 
speak  to  one  another  when  they  met  in  their  walks.  And 
orders  were  even  issued  to  the  coachman  never  to  stop  or 
even  give  any  sign  that  he  recognized  the  carriage  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  On  this  account  the  separation  will  only 
be  as  the  grief  of  a  day;  to  remain  would  be  the  daily 
plunging  of  a  dagger  into  the  hearts  of  both  mother  and 
daughter." 

Lord  Liverpool's  reply  was  both  prompt  and  explicit : — 
"Lord  Liverpool  is  instructed  to  let  the  Princess  know 
that  no  restriction  will  be  placed  upon  her  movements, 
neither  as  to  the  time  of  her  departure  nor  as  to  the 
places  in  which  she  may  choose  to  take  up  her  residence," 
In  less  than  a  couple  of  weeks  the  necessary  preparations 
had  been  made,  and  on  9  August,  18 14,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  set  out  from  England  on  her  way  to  the  little  state 
of  Brunswick. 


CHAPTER    III 

The  Priocess  of  Wales  in  Switzerland  and  afterwards  at  Milan— The  Milanese 
painter  Giuseppe  Bossi  and  the  Princess  of  Wales — Bartolomeo  Pergami 
of  Crema — The  Princess  of  Wales  at  Rome  and  afterwards  at  Naples — The 
Secret  Commission  of  Milan  and  Baron  Friedrich  Ompteda — The  Military 
Plot  of  1814  and  the  part  the  friends  of  the  Princess  had  in  it. 

yA  FTER  leaving  England,  the  Princess,  having  spent 
/^L        some  time  in  her  native  country,  Brunswick, 

r — ^  resumed  her  journey,  and  crossing  Germany 
^       .^.   and  Switzerland,  set  her  face  towards  Italy. 

Before  starting  in  pursuit  of  this  homeless  wanderer  on 
her  journeys  from  year  to  year  and  from  city  to  city,  in 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  at 
once  say  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  her  with 
scrupulous  fidelity  step  by  step,  but  only  with  such  dis- 
creetness as  to  render,  as  far  as  possible,  our  task  as 
observers  pleasantly  engrossing.  The  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  an  exhaustive  account 
of  the  affairs  and  the  innumerable  people  with  whom  the 
Princess  was  thrown  into  some  sort  of  relation ;  that  it 
is  only  needful  to  present,  from  amongst  the  mass,  a 
series  of  facts  and  anecdotes,  the  evidence  for  which  can 
be  relied  upon.  We  shall,  then,  relate  everything  which 
can  be  ascertained,  and  which  does  not  appear,  owing  to 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  incidents,  to  be  a  useless 
repetition  of  identical  events.  Too  often,  alas !  in  the  act 
of  giving  thanks  to  the  recorder  of  some  excursion  here  or 
there,  we  have  been  pulled  up  short,  and  obliged  to  resume 
the  narrative  with  only  the  fragmentary  assistance  of  the 
customary  entries  in  a  journal  of  travel,  because  no  other 
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record  is  preserved,  or  because  all  that  can  be  trusted  is 
for  ever  the  same  round :  the  arrival,  the  official  ceremonies 
of  reception,  theatres,  f&tes,  and  .  .  .  departure. 

For  instance,  as  a  prelude  to  the  scene  which  has  Italy 
for  its  theatre,  here  are  brief  specimens  of  records  relating 
to  the  very  short  stay  which  the  Princess  made  in  certain 
towns  in  Switzerland.  They  are  unearthed  from  a  group 
of  letters  which  have  been  preserved  in  Paris  in  the 
archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,!  in  the  fifth, 
which  is  dated  from  Geneva,  September  13th,  t8t4,  we 
read  : — 

"  Then  on  the  other  hand  there  is  Marie  Louise,  astonish- 
ingly lively  and  gay :  I  can't  think  of  anything  that  would 
depress  her;  and  then  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  has  just 
installed  herself  in  the  next  suite  with  her  sensibility  and 
her  extravagance.  Who  amongst  us  could  have  guessed 
a  couple  of  years  since  that  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
Empress  of  "France  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  would  have 
been  in  a  little  Swiss  inn  ?  Kings  have,  all  of  them,  their 
understudies,  as  opera  singers  have;  whence  it  comes 
about  that  the  performances  vary  in  merit!" 

In  the  following,  dated  October  1st,  also  from  Switzer- 
land, we  find :  "  Discrowned  heads  race  up  and  down  our 
country  continually.  Marie  Louise  has  made  excursions 
here  like  a  lunatic,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  never  even 
seeming  to  dream  of  making  people  remember  that  once, 
before  she  became  mixed  up  with  a  Corsican  adventurer, 
she  was  an  archduchess.  The  Princess  of  Wales,  whose 
reputation  is  still  lower  at  present,  pervades  the  streets 

*  The  Itittcri  ixe  for  the  most  pari  anonymous;  bul  ihe  source  from 
which  they  ^Kere  ulU^inct],  and  otlivi  circutD^tanccs,  nfTorJ  the  highest 
guariDtees  of  their  nuthco  licit y.  They  relate  niocc  particaluly  to  Marie 
Louise  of  Au&trin,  es-Empiess  of  tlic  French,  itnti  Ihc  Bannpiirtes;  and 
unly  in  jmsjing  to  the  Princess  of  WaleS'  For  all  tbe  other  nuUccs  sec 
A.  Luuibroflo,  Kafclttnt  It,  StuUi  e  Ricerchr,  parte  I,  Roma,  Ed.  Bocca, 
I9O8. 
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of  our  little  towns  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne  with  all  the 
freedom  afforded  by  a  constitution  which  permits  every 
one  to  do  exactly  what  pleases  him  best  From  the 
inn  where  she  was  stopping  she  heard  music,  and,  quite 
unaccompanied,  immediately  entered  a  neighbouring 
house,  and  disappeared  in  the  medley  of  dancers,  who 
were,  as  it  happened,  respectable  enough,  though  that  was 
more  her  good  fortune  than  her  desert"  Finally,  it  is 
recorded  that  at  Berne  the  Princess  of  Wales  (Letter  8) 
sang  two  duets  with  Marie  Louise,  and  then  "joked  in 
rather  bad  taste  about  the  trio  abandoned  by  their  hus- 
bands— herself,  Marie  Louise,  and  the  Grand  Duchess." 

Blind  chance,  always  unreasoning,  had  brought  together 
two  women  with  many  points  of  resemblance,  one  of  whom 
had  borne  only  a  short  time  before  the  most  notable 
crown  in  Europe,  and  the  other  of  whom  had  been  antici- 
pating the  succession  to  a  crown  of  no  less  dignity ;  each 
alike  unworthy  of  the  honour  bestowed  or  expected,  each 
alike  emanating  from  a  German  court,  where  it  would 
seem  that  for  too  long  a  time  feminine  morality  had  been 
exposed  to  strange  perils. 

But  ducts  sung  in  a  Swiss  inn  by  an  ex-empress  and  a 
future  Queen  of  England  are  a  mere  bagatelle  beside  what 
is  recorded  in  the  twelfth  and  last  letter :  •'  At  Geneva 
the  Princess  of  Wales  walked  about  the  town  a  good 
deal,  and  the  little  boy'  always  accompanied  her.  At 
Lausanne  she  was  most  imprudent  She  learned  on 
her  arrival  that  a  little  ball  was  in  progress  at  a  house 
opposite  the  '  Gnlden  Lion,'  and  she  asked  for  an  invita- 
tion. After  dancing  with  everybody  and  anybody,  she 
fint:>hcd  up  by  dancing  a  Savoyard  dance  called  a  'fricassee' 
with  a  nobody.  Madame  de  Corsal,  who  blushed  and  wept 
for  the  rest  of  the  company,  declares  that  it  has  made  her 
ill,  and  that  she  feels  that  the  honour  of  England  has 
been  compromised." 

'  Tbe  yoatb  WiUUm  Aurtin. 
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The  Princess's  descent  upon  Switzerland  brought  about 
abo  an  unforeseen  disturbance  in  the  life  of  an  austere 
and  studious  Genevan,  at  that  time  engaged  upon  a  great 
vofk  dealing  with  Italian  history.  We  speak,  of  course,  of 
Carlo  StSDiondi,  who  had  already  published  several  volumes 
of  his  wcU-known  History  of  the  ftalian  Republics  in  the 
Middk  Ages.  Sismondi,  in  addition  to  his  fame,  was  a  man 
of  fine  presence,  still  a  bachelor,  well  up  in  English  affairs, 
with  which  he  was  acquainted  through  a  lengthy  residence 
ia  England,  and  of  an  age  when  if  a  man  does  not  seek 
affiurs  of  gallantry  he  does  not  at  least  repel  them  when 
the]r  pnaent  themselves  spontaneously.  According  to 
report  he  was  a  native  of  Tuscany,  where  he  had  spent 
sc\^eral  years  in  his  youth,  and  suffered  imprisonment  for 
bis  republican  opinions  in  company  with  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Giuseppe  Giusti,  and  whither  he  withdrew 
Grom  time  to  time  to  pass  a  few  months.  There  exists 
indeed  one  of  Giusti's  letters,  which  describes  him  as 
resident  in  a  little  hamlet  not  far  distant  from  Pescia,  when 
Ik  had  become  famous  throughout  Europe,  and  was 
already  advanced  in  years ;  but  at  the  time  of  his  meeting 
with  Caroline  he  was  not  above  forty. 

If  the  French  correspondence  to  which  we  owe  the 
previously  quoted  information  be  trustworthy,  it  would 
appear  that  the  immediate  admiration  which  he  aroused 
in  the  wandering  English  princess  found  in  the  heart  of 
the  Genevan  historian  a  no  less  immediate  response,  so 
that  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  which  the  Princess 
spent  at  Geneva  they  were  always  to  be  seen  in  comp;iny 
at  meals  and  walks,  and  with  him  alone  would  the  Princess 
dance,  nor  would  she  tear  herself  from  his  side  except 
unwillingly. 


In  the  afternoon  of  October  the  8th,  1814,  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  with  a  sufficiently  numerous  retinue  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  and  servants,  arrived  at  Milan  and  engaged 
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rooms  at  the  Royal  Hotel  The  lady-in-waiting  was 
Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes;  the  chamtjerlains,  Sir  William  Gell 
and  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven.  The  third  chamberlain, 
Mr.  Anthony  Butler  St.  Leger,  who  was  the  chief  of  the 
household  at  the  moment  of  departure  from  London,  had 
only  followed  his  mistress  as  far  as  Brunswick,  and  the  same 
was  the  case  with  the  chief  lady-in-waiting,  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay.  The  latter,  however,  rejoined  the  Princess  at 
Naples,  whilst  Mr.  St.  L^er  made  his  way  back  to 
England,  alleging  as  the  motives  of  his  resignation  his 
own  poor  state  of  health  and  certain  family  affairs. 

A  Captain  Hesse  was  equerry,  and  Dr.  Holland  the 
Court  physician.  There  were  besides,  a  German  ntattre 
(Titdtel,  Herr  Sicard  ;  a  German  page,  Philip  Cravel ;  a 
courier,  Hyeronimus;  the  English  head  coachman,  Charles 
Hartrop  ;  and  in  addition,  two  or  three  women  of  the 
bedchamber  and  other  servants  of  the  kind.  The  youth 
William  Austin,  then  about  thirteen,  was  always  with  the 
Princess,  treated  as  a  son,  and  by  most  people  considered 
so  to  be. 

From  this  time  forward,  that  is  to  say  from  8  October, 
1815.  till  the  spring  of  1820,  practically  for  six  years, 
the  Princess's  princi|>al  residence,  or  perhaps  one  should 
say  the  place  to  which  she  most  frequently  returned  and 
where  she  spent  most  time,  was  in  Italy.  It  is  true  that 
during  that  period  of  six  years  she  passed  about  four 
months  in  Sicily,  and  that  about  the  same  length  of  time 
was  spent  In  travelling  in  Greece  and  Palestine.  After 
her  return  from  the  East  she  stayed  here  and  there  in 
various  Italian  cities  and  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  near  Como; 
then  she  undertook  further  journeys  in  Switzerland,  in 
Austria,  and  elsewhere,  and  she  changed  her  dwelling 
successively  from  one  villa  to  another  five  times;  from 
the  Villa  d'Este  to  the  Villa  Rufinella  at  Rome,  and  thence 
to  the  Villa  Brandi,  in  the  same  city :  after  that  to  the 
Villa  Caprilc,  and  thence  to  the  Villa  Vittoria,  near  Pcsaro. 
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The  Princess  of  Wales  arrived  amung  the  Italians  as 
a  guest  who  joins  unexpectedly  a  family  in  which,  up  to 
that  moment,  there  has  been  much  dissension.  At  the  sight 
of  the  new-comer  the  members  of  the  family  forgot  in- 
stantly their  disputes,  and  were  all  of  one  mind  to  give 
her  a  hearty  welcome,  to  make  their  delight  evident,  to  do 
her  honour  in  the  most  demonstrative  fashion.  But  a  few 
mouths  since  Uie  various  Italian  rulers  had  returned  to 
their  seats  of  government,  but  all  had  not  laid  down  their 
arms,  nor  had  the  recent  restoration  inspired  confidence. 
Everything  appeared  unstable  by  reason  of  the  violent 
perturbations  they  had  suffered,  and  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  Napoleon,  conquered  but  not  tamed.  How 
many  events  had  tripped  one  another  up  between  April 
and  June!  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  and  his  immure- 
ment on  the  island  of  Elba;  the  fall  of  the  Italian  king- 
dom, and  the  restoration  of  Austrian  supremacy  in  the 
Lorabardo-Venetian  provinces  by  arrangement  with  the 
Great  Powers;  tlie  return  to  Turin  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I, 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  of  Pope  Pius  VII  to  Rome;  the 
assignment,  as  a  new  duchy,  to  the  ex-Empress  Marie 
Louise,  of  Parma  and  Piacenza;  the  restoration  of 
Ferdinand  III  to  his  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany;  the  duchy 
of  Modena  conferred  upon  Ferdinand  IV,  heir  to  the  last 
duke  of  the  house  of  Este,  Ercole  Rinaldo;  Ferdinand  IV 
permitted  to  retain  the  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  and  finally, 
Joachim  Murat  that  of  Naples. 

There  was  at  this  time  at  Milan,  as  commander  of  the 
Austrian  military  forces  and  high  commissioner  of  civil 
affairs,  Field-Marshal  Count  GiuUo  di  Bellegarde.  Five 
months  earlier,  moving  from  his  head-quarters  in  Verona 
and  arranging  to  Ix;  preceded  by  proclamations  of  liberty 
and  peace,  of  which  he  wished  to  appear  to  be  the 
angelic  herald,  he  had  entered  the  Lombard  capital 
as  a  conqueror,  and  bad  thence  been  able  to  write  to 
Vienna  that  the  annexation  was  an   accumplished    fact, 
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and  that  the  fortresses  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera  were 
already  in  the  occupation  of  his  troops.  In  Milan  he 
was  in  reality  Dictator,  at  the  very  time  that  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  distant  Power 
resident  in  Vienna,'  he  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
as  a  dreaded  instrument  To  tell  the  truth,  Bellegarde 
was  not  a  mere  soldier,  unable  to  discern  other  means  of 
governing  the  people  than  violence  and  craft:  according  to 
the  reports  which  he  sent  to  Vienna,  some  of  which  have 
now  been  published,  it  appears  that  he  was  not  oblivious 
of  the  aspirations  of  the  Lombards  to  a  semi-independent 
form  of  government,  and  that  he  considered  it  expedient 
to  support  them  ;  that  he  aimed  at  preventing  the  dis- 
semination of  discontent,  and  wished  to  consolidate  his 
position  without  trampling  on  the  liberty  of  the  nation. 

From  the  first  moments  of  the  restoration  he  seized 
eagerly  every  occasion  that  offered  itself  of  endearing 
himself  to  the  nobility  and  the  populace  of  Milan,  for- 
warding their  desires,  promoting  all  kinds  of  festivals, 
letting  himself  be  seen  at  public  spectacles,  and  showing 
himself  lavish  of  rewards  and  praises  to  the  organizers. 

Scarcely  had  the  Princess  taken  up  her  abode  at  the 
Royal  Hotel  at  Milan  than  Bellegarde  presented  himself 
as  a  caller.  The  same  evening  the  Princess  was  present 
at  the  performance  at  the  Scala  Theatre,  where  she  was 
received  with  torrents  of  applause,  which  were  repeated  a 
few  day3  afterwards  at  the  Teatro  del  Filudrammatici, 
and  again  at  the  Scala,  with  a  significant  growth  in  volume, 
on  the  iSth.  These  applauses  were  not  all  bestowed  upon 
her,  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  Princess  of  Wales,  but  were,  so 
to  say,  signs  of  the  reawakening  of  hopes  for  some  time 
sinking  but  not  altogether  dispelled,  that  England  might 
consent  to  give  its  aid  to  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Lombard  state.  In  May  of  that  year,  a  few 
days  before  Bellegarde  entered  Milan,  a  lieutenant  • 
general  of  the  English  army  had  been  dispatched  there 
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from  Genoa,  in  response  to  entreaties  from  the  Com- 
munal Council.  To  these  entreaties  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  had  replied  immeciiately,  to  this  effect :  "  For  this 
purpose  (the  re-establishment  of  order  and  tranquillity) 
1  send  Lieutenant  -  General  Macfarlane,  who  has  my 
fullest  confidence."'  Macfarlane  himself  wrote  from 
Milan  under  date  of  29  April,  "The  Milanese  regard 
England  as  their  guardian  angel,  and  look  upon  Austria 
with  terror  and  apprehension.  Their  generals,  their  states- 
men, their  merchants,  and  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
have  called  on  me,  and  all  have  given  expression  to  the 
same  sentiments."  and  thereupon  he  closed  with  these 
noble  words :  "  I  implore  you,  my  lord,  to  give  this  people 
all  the  aid  that  is  in  your  power ;  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
England  to  assist  them,  and  they  have  turned  to  her  hope- 
fully and  trustfully."  And  not  even  content  with  this, 
having  occasion  to  write  to  London  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
he  declared  that  the  general  results  of  his  researches  and 
his  observations  had  brought  about  the  conviction  that  the 
French,  the  Viceroy,  and  the  system  of  government  just 
then  re-established,  were  alike  detested.  "Allowing  to 
the  full,"  he  proceeded,  "  that  the  political  existence  of  the 
minor  European  states  must  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  protection  of  the  more  powerful  ones,  if  this  protection 
should  rightly  be  extended  by  anybody,  it  appears  to  the 
Italians  that  England  is  better  qualified  than  any  other 
power  whatsoever  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  increase 
and  strengthen  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Italy." 

When,  therefore,  Austria,  with  the  assent  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  was  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  provinces 
of  the  late  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  orders  were  received 
that  the  British  army  should  be  immediately  withdrawn, 
Macfarlane,  under  date  of  9  May,  wrote  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh :  "  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duly  if  I  did  not  add 

'  From  docuaieiits  extracted  Ecotn  the  aicbives  of  Milan  and  pubUabcd  in 
an  appeniJiK  to  the  work  Aa  Ktstauratiout  austriait  a  Milatic  Hf!  1S14,  dl 
Fraccexo  Lemmi.     Bologna,  N.  Zankhelli,  1902. 
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here  that  these  two  announcements  have  produced  in  the 
country  the  most  profound  sensation,  and  have  excited 
sentiments  of  desperation  precisely  proportionate  to  the 
hopes  of  protection  and  assistance  which  Italy  anticipated 
eliciting  from  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  England." 

Although  Macfarlane  had  left  Milan,  and  the  Austrian 
domination  had  been  re-established,  it  did  not  follow  that 
the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  at  Vienna  had  spoken  the 
final  irrevocable  word  upon  the  subject  Moreover,  the 
Congress  was  suspended  and  its  reopening  fixed  for 
I  November.  It  was  not,  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  with- 
out a  silent  hope  that  the  Milanese  greeted  the  arrival 
of  the  English  princess,  and  every  person  strove  with  his 
neighbour  to  accord  her  a  joyful  and  fitting  reception. 
As  to  Bellegarde,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  he  wished  to  a 
certain  extent  to  conceal  and  disguise  the  hostile  signifi- 
cance of  the  popular  attitude  by  making  himself  appear 
one  of  its  warmest  promoters. 

Two  or  three  days  after  her  arrival,  the  Princess,  always 
on  the  look  out  for  new  experiences  and  risky  diversions, 
set  about  an  exploration  of  the  city  from  end  to  end, 
sometimes  in  her  carriage,  sometimes  on  foot,  accompa- 
nied by  persons  of  her  suite,  and  visited  the  monuments, 
the  churches,  the  public  edifices,  and  the  studios  of  the 
artists.     On  the  12th  she  came  to  the  residence  of  the 
painter  and  archaeologist,  Giuseppe  Bossi.     Although  a 
young  man,  Bossi  had  already  received  in  his  studio  kings, 
princes,  dukes,  and  lords,  and  been  on  familiar  terms  with 
them;  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  in  Italy,  such  as  Appiani  and  Canova,  and  he  had 
the  high  and  well-deserved  reputation  of  being  the  best 
portrait-painter  of  his  time.     Before  Caroline's  arrival  he 
had  received  a  visit  from  another  princess,  a  sister-in-law 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  she  had  left  in  his  heart 
something  beyond  a  pleasant  memory,  whilst  he  had  pro- 
duced for  her  both  poems  and  pictures.     Let  us,  however. 
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leave  hTm  to  speak  for  himself,  the  more  so  inasmuch  as 
he  is  so  good  a  raconteur  that  it  wouSd  be  a  sin  to  take 
the  words  out  of  his  mouth. 

"On  Wednesday  there  came  to  see  me  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  wife  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  England  ;  she  re- 
mained a  good  time,  converging  gaily  and  pleasantly. 
Sir  William  Gell,  her  chamberlain^  asked  me  if  I  painted 
portraits,  and  what  I  charged.  What  a  commercial 
nation  1  I  told  him  that  1  did  paint  portraits,  and  that 
I  endeavoured  to  make  them  as  good  as  possible,  and  that 
as  to  price,  well,  1  was  indifferent.  The  Englishman 
ui^ed  me,  however,  so  I  told  him  what  others  had  paid 
me,  which  naturally  seemed  the  most  discreet  thing  to  me 
in  the  circumstances.  Thereupon,  in  a  little  while  the 
Princess  demanded  if  I  was  willing  to  paint  her  portrait, 
and  I  said,  Yes,  as  soon  as  she  liked,  provided  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  her  to  come  to  my  house  for  three  sittings. 
She  replied,  That  she  would  come  each  day  that  she 
continued  at  Milan.  Well,  Thursday  came,  and  I  sketched 
her  successfully  in  the  character  of  a  muse ;  then  on 
Friday  she  came  to  show  me  her  arms,  of  which  she  was, 
not  without  reason,  decidedly  vain.  On  Saturday  I  visited 
her  instead,  and  made  her  a  small  portrait  in  sanguine 
in  the  same  attitude  as  I  had  already  sketched  her  in. 
She  is  a  gay  and  whimsical  woman  ;  she  seems  to  have 
a  good  heart ;  at  times  she  is  ennuyce  through  lack  of 
occupation,  having  got  into  the  habit  of  finding  society 
necessary  to  her  pleasure,  which  of  course  makes  her 
very  dei>endent  upon  others.  She  expressed  an  emphatic 
desire  that  I  should  accompany  her  to  Naples;  her  chamber- 
lain advised  me  on  all  accounts  to  accept  this  invitation, 
which  would  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  me.  I  made 
answer  to  the  Princess,  promising  to  go  to  Naples,  and 
seek  her  out  there,  if  the  disorders  in  that  kingdom  did 
not  end  in  its  downfall,  and  to  the  chamberlain  1  said  that 
willingly  whenever  I  could   i  would  pay  a  visit  to  the 
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Princess,  but  that  I  preferred  my  liberty  to  any  other 
advantage  whatsoever,  and  that  I  didn't  believe  there 
could  be  liberty  in  any  court,  large  or  small.  In  conver- 
sation with  her,  or  at  times  in  the  presence  of  the  boy, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  her  son,  and  who  is  a  child  of 
about  ten  or  eleven  years,  I  have  learned  things  both 
amusing  and  important,  concerning  her  family,  her 
relatives,  the  character  of  the  English,  etc.* 

"She  told  me  that  the  wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
related  to  herself  by  being  a  member  of  the  house  of 
Wurtemberg,  had  some  months  since  given  birth  to  a  son, 
of  whose  parentage  her  husband  was  innocent,  and  I 
replied  that  that  sort  of  thing  depends  on  such  trifling 
circumstances  that  it  has  happened  even  to  women  who 
are  not  princesses ;  and  so,  turning  from  one  subject  to 
another,  but  more  particularly  discussing  the  women  of 
various  nationalities,  I  completed  that  little  portrait  which 
to-day  I  handed  over  to  her."^ 

Before  setting  out  the  Princess  betook  herself  to  the 
residence  of  Bossi  on  two  or  three  additional  occasions. 
and  on  one  of  these  there  were  also  present  the  Countess 
Belgiojoso,  and  two  French  ladies  who  had  at  one  time 
been  mistresses  of  the  King  of  Westphalia.  The 
ladies  were  able  to  sing  almost  professionally,  and  Mr. 
Craven,  who  was  of  the  party,  finished  up  by  playing 
a  contredanse^  and  the  Princess  displayed  her  agility. 
"  Upon  this,"  continues  Bossi,  "  it  was  necessary  to  enlist 
more  boisterous  courtiers  and  chatter  in  different  other 
languages  till   the   house  was    possessed    of   the   devil, 

'  G.  Bossi  Memoru  (paitly  aapublished),  &om  the  year  1807  to  1815,  Pre- 
■erred  in  the  library  at  Biera. 

'  Caroline  bad  a  way  of  relating  (and  she^id  it  constantly)  a  romantic 
story  about  every  one  of  her  relatives.  It  is  probable  that  the  relative  of 
whom  she  spoke  on  this  occasion  was  her  own  eldest  sister,  concerning  whom, 
beyond  what  she  communicated  to  Bossi,  she  was  wont  to  tell  more  terrible 
things,  as,  for  example,  that  she  had  died  from  poison  administered  by  her 
hnabMid. 
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and  you  can  imagine  with  what  kind  of  ease  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  work."  Bossi  then  showed  her  his  own 
portrait  engraved  on  a  cornelian  in  a  ring  which  was  on 
the  escritoire.  The  Princess  praised  it  and  asked  him  to 
make  her  a  present  of  it,  but  that  day,  although  Bossi 
replied  that  it  was  entirely  at  her  disposal,  5;he  did  not 
take  it,  but  laid  ft  down  again  with  a  complimentary 
remark.  The  following  day  found  her  again  in  Bossi's 
studio  with  Mr.  Craven,  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  and 
others.  She  took  up  the  ring  again,  and  remarked, 
"Will  you  allow  mc  to  steal  this  ring  from  you?"  And 
now  behold  what  sort  of  fortune  awaited  poor  Bossi,  con- 
trary to  all  his  expectations.  He  continues:  "In  the 
meanwhile  I  had  worked  without  cessation  from  one 
Wednesday  to  another,  making  nine  sketches  in  various 
attitudes,  one  portrait  in  outline  and  two  large  ones  in 
colour,  and  so  far  there  hadn't  been  a  word  about  remu- 
neration^  nor  had  I  worried  myself  about  the  matter.  On 
Tuesday  evening,  being  at  dinner  with  the  Princess,  Sir 
William  Gell  called  me  aside,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Princess  made  as  though  to  proffer  me  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  I  was  astounded  at  this,  and  told  him  that  I 
could  not  possibly  receive  it,  that  I  had  no  need  of  any- 
thing on  account,  and  that  when  the  work  was  completed 
and  approved,  the  }*rincess  might  reward  mc  as  it  seemed 
good  to  her.  Sir  Willtam  Gell  said  to  me  that  the  Princess 
did  not  care  about  contracting  debts,  and  that  I  could  not 
possibly  refuse  the  money,  which  he  forcibly  placed  in  my 
waistcoat  pocket,  saying  that  it  was  forty  gold  napoleons, 
that  is,  twenty  double  napoleons.  I  was  quite  thrown  off 
my  balance,  and  told  Sir  William  that  the  strangeness  of 
such  a  way  of  doing  business  utterly  astounded  me^  and 
that  if  the  Princess  disliked  contracting  debts,  it  would  be 
better  if  she  realized  their  extent  and  paid  accordingly, 
that  the  manner  in  which  I  had  received  and  treated  her 
should  not  have  led  her  to  suppose  that  I  had  need  of 
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a  paltr>*  sum,  and  that  indeed  I  did  not  know  how  to 
reconcile  the  profound  distinction  and  friendly  demonstra- 
tions she  had  displayed  towards  me  with  a  proceeding  so 
unworthy.  Sir  William  sought  to  propitiate  me  with 
further  explanations,  telling  me  that  the  Princess  was  an 
amazing  person,  and  that  you  never  knew  what  she 
would  do  next,  and  that,  being  unaccustomed  to  the 
control  of  money,  at  one  time  she  would  scatter  it  in  pro- 
fusion, whilst  at  another,  with  exaggerated  parsimony,  she 
would  withhold  it  where  it  was  due.  1  was  inclined  to 
break  altogether  with  the  Princess,  but  Sir  William  begged 
me  to  reconsider  the  situation,  which  I  somewhat  un- 
willingly agreed  to.  In  the  evening  I  was  invited  to  a 
ball  and  supper  at  the  Princess's.  Sir  William  told 
me  that  he  felt  quite  sure  that  the  Princess,  who 
would  be  masked,  would  seek  me  out  for  the  purpose  of 
bestowing  some  gift  upon  me,  as  she  had  a  great  partiality 
for  surprises  of  that  kind.  I,  however,  was  of  quite 
another  mind,  not  having  been  able,  as  yet,  to  digest 
those  napoleons.  However,  1  went  to  the  ball,  and  I 
received — nothing." 

Resenting  his  treatment  as  he  did,  it  was  impossible  for 
our  artist  to  remain  quiet.  Heing  informed  that  the  Princess 
was  on  the  point  of  departure,  he  repaired  the  next  morning 
to  the  Royal  Hotel,  with  the  intention  of  returning  the 
napoleons  to  Sir  William  Gell,  whom  he  found  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  Craven.  Both  of  them  were  extremely 
courteous  towards  him,  and  sensible  and  regretful  of  the 
way  things  had  fallen  out.  Upon  this  Bossi  begged  them 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  to  be  good  enough  to  take  the  money 
back  fand  it  was  seventeen  double  napoleons,  not  twenty). 
But  these  gentlemen  were  quite  unwilling  to  fall  in  with 
his  views,  and  told  him  that  they  had  every  hope  of 
arrantjing  the  matter  satisfactorily  before  their  arrival  at 
Florence;  thereupon^  recognizing  the  way  in  which  they 
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regarded  the  matter,  he  acquiesced^  and  promised  to  keep 
silence  about  the  occurrence,  so  that  no  dishonour  should 
result  to  their  mistress.  "Thus,  although  the  way  in 
which  she  had  comported  herself  towards  me  had  been 
sufficiently  condescending,  her  whims,  or  my  misfortune, 
had  removed  all  possibility  of  pleasure  in  the  completion 
of  the  portraits,  and  several  times  I  was  on  the  point 
of  painting  out  the  canvases,  and  so  to  the  devil  with  my 
work,  after  remitting  the  famous  seventeen  napoleons  to 
Sir  William  Gell,  in  Florence.  I  have  still  to  mention, 
however,  that,  before  leaving,  the  Princess,  after  she  had 
lavished  upon  me  the  most  flattering  remarks,  asked  me 
whether  1  would  care  to  accept  a  souvenir  from  her,  to 
which  [  replied  that  I  had  always  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  not  permissible  to  decline  the  offer  of 
a  gift  from  a  person  of  her  rank,  but  that  a  material 
souvenir  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  me  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving my  recollections  of  her.  Here,  of  course,  I  was 
employing  words  with  a  double  meaning.  However,  she 
gave  me  a  ring  worth  a  few  francs,  containing  a  little 
diamond  and  an  emerald  badly  set,  and  of  hideous  design. 
1  showed  it  shortly  afterwards  to  Sir  William  Gell  and 
Mr.  Craven,  who  had  the  appearance  of  being  much 
astonished,  exchanging  significant  glances.  The  ring, 
however,  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  apart  from  the  earlier 
vexation  about  the  money.  To  conclude,  I  behaved  to- 
wards her  with  entire  prudence  and  consideration,  and 
displayed  such  becoming  pride,  as  in  like  circumstances 
one  has  a  right  to  show,  towards  her  chamberlains." 

Thus  we  see  that  our  artist  had  worked  for  an  English 
princess  for  more  than  a  week,  had  made  three  portraits 
for  her — not  finished,  it  is  true,  but  all  in  a  state  of  forward- 
ness— besides  several  sketches,  had  made  her  a  present  of 
an  artistic  book  worth,  say,  five  louis  dor,  and  of  a  ring 
of  tlae  value  of  twenty-five  to  thirty;  and  after  all  this,  he 
bad  been  put  off  with  a  fee  of  seventeen  double  napoleons. 


_-  _    *    »Ji^ 
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He  felt  injured  by  his  treatment,  both  as  r^arded  his 
remuneration  and  his  amour-propre.  We  shall  see  how 
the  affair  terminated  six  ur  seven  months  afterwards. 

Before  setting  out  for  Tuscany,  the  Princess  gave,  at 
the  Royal  Hotel,  a  grand  banquet,  in  honour  of  Bellegarde 
and  a  number  of  Milanese  gentlemen.  She  intended 
that  it  should  be  at  once  a  recognition  of  hospitalities 
received  and  an  act  of  leave-taking.  Amongst  the 
invited  guests  the  Marchese  Ghlsleri  was  included ;  he 
had  become,  so  to  say,  the  shadow  of  Bellegarde,  and  had 
been  constantly  in  the  entourage  of  the  Princess,  from 
the  very  day  of  her  arrival  at  Milan.  There  was  also 
General  Pino,  one  of  those  who  had  shown  the  most 
chivalrous  attention  to  the  Princess,  and  who  merited  her 
gratitude  for  having  procured  her,  by  arrangement  with 
the  Marchese  Ghisleri,  an  attendant  who  turned  out  to  be 
singularly  acceptable  to  her. 

The  matter  had  come  about  in  this  way.  From  the 
very  outset  of  her  stay  at  Milan,  the  Princess  had  shown 
a  desire  to  increase  the  number  of  her  suite  by  tlie 
addition  of  an  Italian  courier,  who,  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  places  and  the  language  of  the  country,  might 
the  better  serve  her  during  her  approaching  journey  in 
Tuscany.  Just  at  this  very  time,  too,  another  courier  had 
been  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  which  General  Pino 
had  concerned  himself  earnestly  to  satisfy  her  require- 
ments. Consequently,  the  following  day  a  tall  and  hand- 
some man,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Italian  Hussars, 
had  presented  himself  at  the  Royal  Hotel  with  a  letter  of 
introduction.  In  the  vestibule  there  was  nobody  to  whom 
the  hussar  could  turn  for  information.  He  proceeded 
farther  and  almost  ran  into  a  lady,  who  at  that  moment 
was  struggling  to  free  the  train  of  her  long  robe  from 
a  piece  of  furniture  in  a  saloon.  The  hussar  bent  down 
with  a  rapid  movement,  skilfully  disentangled  the  dress 
from  the  piece  of  furniture,  raised  himself,  and,  making 
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a  respectful  inclination,  asked  to  be  directed  to  the 
Princess.  "  I  am  the  Princess,"  replied  the  lady,  with 
obvious  complacency.  Thereupon  our  Hussar  bent  one 
knee  to  the  ground,  withdrew  from  his  pocket  the  letter 
of  recommendation  from  General  Pino,  and  gracefully 
presented  it  to  the  lady.  The  handsome  and  stalwart 
bearer  of  the  letter  was  Bartoloraeo  Pergami  of  Crema, 
and  his  lucky  encounter  with  the  Princess  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  romance  of  which  the  epilogue  was  reached  in 
London  at  the  House  of  Lords,  six  years  later. 

Pergami  had  been  confidential  courier  to  General  Pino, 
and  had  at  first  taken  service  in  the  viceregal  army  on  the 
footing  of  a  sort  of  under-ofiicer  in  charge  of  the  billeting, 
a  rank  which  carried  the  high-sounding  name  of  mares- 
ciallo  d  alloggio. 

The  descriptions  of  bis  physical  appearance,  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  seem  to  be  pretty  unanimous ;  they 
all  speak  of  him  as  tall,  dark^  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  a  model  of  bodily  vigour  and  strength  of  will. 
Although  he  had  appeared  before  the  Princess  in  the 
guise  of  a  soldier,  he  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  army 
some  time  before  it  was  disbanded,  owing  to  one  of  those 
encounters  which  bring  no  discredit  upon  a  person.  He 
is  said  to  have  killed  in  a  duel  a  person  of  higher  rank 
than  himself,  who  had  behaved  arrogantly  towards  him- 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  just  then  he  found  himself  with- 
out employment,  and  that  from  April  to  October  he  had 
been  seeking  some  occupation  unsuccessfully.  To  conclude^ 
he  was  a  cnan  of  that  particular  type  which  has  no  prefer- 
ence for  one  profession  beyond  another,  seeming  qualified 
to  employ  himself  to  the  best  advantage  in  this  or  that 
way,  according  as  occasion  offers;  skilful  In  intermeddling 
with  the  affairs  of  other  families  and  then  seeming  to 
become  indispensable,  having  no  other  ambition  than  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  persons  upon  whom  at  the  moment 
his  precarious  lot  depends,  and  able  to  ignore  such  obstacles 
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as  honour  and  self-esteem  might  place  in  the  way  of  some. 
Pergami,  or  Pergomi,^  did  not  come  of  the  peasantry  ;  he 
had,  indeed,  received  elem^entary  teaching  in  Latin  in  the 
seminary  of  his  native  place.  His  family,  if  not  rich,  was 
at  least  in  easy  circumstances,  and  one  of  his  sisters, 
Angela,  had  become  the  wife  of  Count  Oldi,  of  Crema. 
His  mother  belonged  to  a  Cremascan  family  of  some 
standing,  and  if  having  set  out  upon  a  career  of  arms  he 
had  remained  in  the  lower  ranks,  he  was  not  unacquainted 
with  many  others  who  had  risen  tu  positions  above  him. 
He  had  a  wife  and  a  daughter,  but  he  lived  apart  from 
them,  after  having  got  to  the  end  of  the  small  dowry ;  and 
whilst  he  proceeded  from  adventure  to  adventure,  his  poor 
Utile  wife  got  on  as  best  she  could,  sometimes  well,  some- 
times ill. 

He  was  immediately  received  into  the  service  of  the 
Princess,  who,  on  ig  October,  set  out  from  Milan  for 
Tuscany.  Installed  in  his  office  of  courier,  he  went  on 
horseback  a  little  in  advance  of  the  numerous  carriages  of 
the  suite ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month  the  whole 
party  arrived  at  Florence,  where  they  were  received  by 
the  officials  of  the  Court  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  III 
in  the  fashion  prop>er  to  royalty.  After  a  delay  of  a  lew 
days,  the  journey  was  taken  up  again  once  more  in  the 
direction  of  Rome ;  but  long  before  they  arrived  there, 
the  valiant  Pergarai  had  learned  how  to  assure  himself 
of  the  tmstinted  favour  of  his  august  mistress  to  such 
an  extent  that  already  some  of  the  members  of  the 
suite  were  not  backward  in  whispered  jealousy.  As 
soon  as  the  Princess  arrived  in  Rome,  she  lost  no  time  in 
paying  a  visit  to  the  Pope  (Pius  VII),  who  had  just  been 
restored  to  his  throne  with  great  pomp  by  the  efforts  of 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  great 
banker  Torlonia  gave  a  splendid  ball  in  the  Campidoglio 
in  her  honour.     The  Princess  danced  there  with  indescrib- 

'  Bat  Dol  Be^iai,  u  it  liu  often  been  writteti  by  many  chrooiclere. 
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able  abandon.  Her  dress  consisted  of  a  single  embroidered 
garment,  fastened  beneath  the  bosom,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  corset  and  without  sleeves.  A  shawl  floating  in  the 
air  did  not  succeed  in  making  the  costume  decent  even  to 
the  eyes  of  the  Roman  ladies,  who  were  themselves  not 
particularly  scrupulous  in  the  matter  of  dress.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Princess  was  particularly  drawn  to  the  Prince 
of  Canino,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  was  one  of  the  guests. 
One  of  those  present  remarked  that  between  the  Milanese 
standard  of  clothing  and  that  of  Rome  there  was  actually 
an  advance  in  the  display  of  the  nude. 

As  at  Florence,  so  at  Rome,  the  Princess  did  not  make  a 
long  stay.  In  visits  to  great  personages  and  to  remarkable 
places  she  spent  only  about  a  week,  for,  to  her,  antique 
monuments  and  the  history  of  these  austere  remains  could 
be  but  of  little  concern.  Naples  was  the  goal  of  her 
journey,  lively  Naples,  where  reality  bears  the  semblance 
of  a  dream,  and  where  everything,  from  the  calm  and 
seductive  sea  to  the  clear  and  limpid  atmosphere,  seemiS 
an  invitation  to  joy.  Behold  her,  then,  once  more  on  her 
travels,  this  time  in  the  direction  of  Naples. 

Go,  make  merry,  and  forget,  unfortunate  wife.  Perhaps 
you  will  lose  your  crown  and  your  honour,  but  what  is  a 
crown  and  what  is  honour  in  that  intoxicating  hour  so 
long  anticipated  and  at  last  attained?  At  Aversa  there 
came  to  meet  her  the  King,  Joachim  Murat,  the  hand- 
somest man  in  his  dominions,  and  the  two  Courts  joining 
in  one  procession  then  entered  the  city  in  the  midst  of  the 
acclamations  of  a  people  apparently  created  for  just  that 
sort  of  spectacle.  And  here  commenced  all  over  again 
fi&tes  and  reciprocal  visits  and  gala  performances  at  the 
Tcatro  San  Carlo  and  excursions  upon  the  sea.  But  from 
this  point  the  scene  begins  to  change.  Within  the  environs 
of  the  Court  dissatisfactions  and  misunderstandings  begin 
to  exhibit  a  contrast  to  the  noisy  outdoor  festivities  ;  whilst 
favours  towards  Fergami    are   continued    and    grow    in 
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significance,  protests  and  threats  of  desertion  begin  to 
emanate  from  the  English  members  of  the  suite,  who  are 
little  inclined  to  too  decided  an  exchange  between  the 
formal  duties  which  it  was  nominally  an  honour  to  demand 
firom  them,  and  the  actual  offices  which  they  were  obliged 
to  perform.  But  on  this  first  occasion  the  difficulties  were 
straightened  out,  and  the  merry-making  still  lasted  for 
some  time.  At  a  f^te  given  by  the  Princess  in  the  even- 
ing of  SL  Sylvester's  Day,  in  honour  of  King  Joachim,  she 
appeared  successively  in  three  different  costumes,  the  last 
being  that  of  the  genius  of  History  or  of  Fame.  Baron 
Friedrich  Ompteda,  who  had  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon 
her  from  Rome  to  Naples,  sent  the  folloiving  information 
to  his  chief  in  London  under  date  4  January,  181 5:  "The 
year  finished  up  brilliantly  on  St.  Sylvester's  Day.  The 
Princess  gave  a  splendid  masked  ball  in  a  casino  near  to 
the  sea.  The  royal  quadrille  was  danced  in  knightly 
costume.  At  a  late  hour  His  Majesty  (Murat)  appeared 
dressed  as  an  English  sailor.  The  Princess  had  had  a 
room  fitted  up  as  the  Temple  of  Glory,  and  in  it  was  to  be 
seen  a  bust  of  the  King.  The  Princess,  dressed  as  the 
goddess  of  Glory,  crowned  the  bust  with  a  crown  of  laurel, 
whilst  the  muse  of  History  and  other  goddesses  of  lower 
rank  proceeded  to  carve  upon  the  pedestal  the  name 
Gioacckino,  On  account  of  the  space  being  somewhat 
restricted,  the  tableau  was  not  perfectly  successful,  but  the 
King  appeared  to  be  much  affected." 

To  whose  credit  this  device  should  be  placed  the  news- 
papers of  the  time  do  not  tell  us,  although,  of  course,  it 
was  not  free  from  allusion  to  the  actual  political  conditions; 
but  in  all  probability  the  idea  was  conceived  by  Fei^arai, 
who,  in  these  matters  of  decoration  and  striking  tableaux 
with  a  meaning,  on  many  occasions  displayed  a  positively 
creative  genius. 

At  another  time  the  Princess  arrived  at  a  rout  at  the 
Tcatro  San  Carlo  so  lightly  attired   that  many  who  saw 
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her  at  her  first  entrance  looked  her  up  and  down,  and  not 
recognizing  her,  or  pretending  not  to  recognize  her,  began 
to  mutter  disapprobation  to  such  an  extent  that  she  was 
compelled  to  withdraw,  Joachim,  after  the  first  effusive 
welcome,  when  he  had  got  to  know  his  guest  better,  dis- 
creetly drew  back,  and  surrounded  himself  with  a  prudent 
reserve,  whilst  the  English  residents  of  Naples  let  her 
understand,  by  ceasing  to  frequent  her  palace,  that  even  at 
Naples  there  were  certain  laws  of  dress  which  could  not 
be  trampled  under  foot  in  this  ho3rdenish  fashion. 


P 


When  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  July,  1814,  made  known 
to  Lord  Liverpool  her  intention  of  leaving  England  and 
travelling  on  the  Continent,  the  reply  was  sent  with  eager- 
ness, as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  Prince  Regent  and 
the  Ministry  accorded  her  entire  freedom  to  go  whitherso- 
ever she  was  inclined,  and  take  up  her  abode  in  whatever 
place  might  seem  convenient  and  desirable  to  her.  The 
departure  of  the  Princess  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  un- 
hoped-for piece  of  good  luck  for  the  Ministry,  and  cer- 
tainly owed  nothing  to  the  advice  of  Brougham.  With 
her  departure  there  vanished  at  once  a  difficulty  which  up 
to  that  time  had  appeared  perilous  and  menacing  to  the 
Regent  and  the  Ministry  alike.  What  would  happen  on 
that  day  when  the  infirm  health  of  King  George  1 1 1  should 
at  length  render  necessary  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
his  legitimate  heir,  who  then  reigned  with  the  title  of 
Regent?  How  comport  themselves  towards  the  august 
lady,  who,  though  separated  from  her  husband,  was  not 
divorced  by  legal  process ;  who  had  been  three  times  pro- 
claimed innocent  of  the  offences  laid  to  her  charge,  and 
who  enjoyed  a  marked  degree  of  favour  amongst  the 
English  people?  To  acknowledge  her  right  to  become 
Queen  of  England  would  be  a  culpable  piece  of  weakness, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  most  dangerous  proceed- 
ing to  deny  it.    Her  voluntary  departure  came,  then,  to  all 
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as  the  happy  solution  of  a  most  intricate  problem,  and 
from  the  moment  that  it  came  about  every  effort  of  the 
Government  aimed  at  keeping  the  future  Queen,  not  only 
outside  the  orbit  of  the  Court,  but  at  establishing  on  every 
side  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  to  prevent  her  ever  returning 
to  England.  At  once  steps  were  taken  to  profit  by  the 
lightness  of  her  nature,  and  by  the  indiscretions  into  which 
she  would  naturally  fall,  to  put  together  materials  for  a  new 
indictment,  which  in  the  end  should  render  necessary  a 
formal  and  irrevocable  separation. 

The  succession  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  George 
III.  which  could  not  be  far  distant,  was  already  assured 
without  question  to  the  R^ent  He  had  nothing  to  fear, 
except  from  his  wife's  unfaltering  assertion  of  a  right, 
which  in  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  nobody  could  dispute, 
and  which  many  who  were  opposed  to  the  Regent  and 
the  Ministry  were  inclined  to  support 

Thereupon  a  corps  of  secret  police  was  organized, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  watch  over  every  movenent, 
every  action,  every  word,  of  Caroline,  wherever  she  might 
betake  herself,  and  to  report  everything  to  London.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  to  what  an  extent  the  incautious  woman 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  for  she  had 
never  in  her  life  realized  what  prudence  and  reserve  are. 
A  biography  of  George  IV  well  says  upon  this  point  that 
her  whole  life  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  long  suicide  of  her 
own  reputation.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  not  proposed 
to  do  more  than  keep  a  watch  upon  her  innumerable 
journeys  from  one  city  to  another,  to  penetrate  into  the 
hotels  where  she  stayed,  to  take  part  in  the  f^tes  to  which 
she  was  invited,  or  to  which  she  in  her  turn  invited  others. 
A  kind  of  permanent  bureau  of  information  was  established 
in  Milan,  which  was  actually  an  organization  for  secret 
attacks,  and  may  be  likened  to  the  office  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition.  Expert  agents  were  selected  and  sent  out  to 
Italy,  agents  who  put  tliemselves  on  her  track,  and  prying 
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into  her  most  uitima.tc  affairs,  gathered  together  the  irre- 
fragable evidence  of  which  use  was  made  in  the  famous  trial 
for  adultery. 

At  that  time  there  was  in  London  Count  Mijnster, 
who  had  given  evidence  of  great  diplomatic  abilities  on 
various  occasions.  From  London  he  directed  the  politics 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  for  the  Prince  Regent,  who 
was  actually  sovereign  by  hereditary  right,  but  had  eased 
himself  of  his  responsibilities  by  transferring  the  power  to 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  bore  the  title 
of  governor.  From  this  kingdom  of  Hanover,  of  which 
the  Prince  Regent  was  the  nominal  King,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  the  local  governor,  and  Count  Munster  the 
minister  who  pulled  the  strings,  the  Hanoverian  baron, 
Friedrich  Ompteda,  was  at  that  time  the  envoy  accredited 
to  the  Pontifical  Court 

Miinster,  who  had  valued  Orapteda  for  many  years 
on  account  of  his  experience  and  sang-froid,  immediately 
realized  that  here  was  the  man  he  needed ;  and,  with- 
out further  consideration^  appointed  him,  with  the  most 
clear^  precise,  and  minute  instructions,  to  the  arduous 
office  of  diplomatic  head  of  the  information  bureau,  to 
search  out,  to  watch,  and  to  report.  The  heads  of  bis 
instructions  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  inform  the  English  Government  all  about  the 
condition  of  Italian  politics. 

2.  To  obtain  exact  knowledge  about  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales. 

Munster  completed  his  instructions  with  these  and 
otfier  personal  admonitions:  "The  Raron  will  locate  him- 
self as  close  as  possible  to  the  Princess,  with  tlie  object 
of  accumulating  such  evidence  of  her  doings  as  can  be 
brought  up  against  her  in  court,  and  should  need  arise,  he 
fs  at  liberty  to  show  the  sheet  containing  the  said  instruc- 
tions at  the  English  Embassy," 

Baron  Friedrich  Ompteda  seemed  to  be,  then,  nothing 
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more  than  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the  King  of  Hanover 
at  the  Pontifical  Court,  but  in  reality  he  was  no  other 
than  the  chief  agent  of  the  English  Ministry-  in  direct  cor- 
respondence with  Count  Miinster.  Munster  had  an  under- 
standing with  the  head  of  the  Government,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  the  latter  with  Sir  John  Leech,  who  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  who  had 
risen  to  his  very  powerful  position  exactly  because  he 
understood  better  than  anybody  else  how  to  interpret 
and  how  to  act  upon  the  wishes  of  his  master.  The  Prince 
Regent,  the  English  ministers,  Count  Munster,  and 
Sir  John  Leech,  with  a  marvellous  unanimity,  superin- 
tended in  London  the  Italian  campaign  against  the 
Princess  of  Wales  from  the  moment  that  that  unlucky 
woman  first  set  foot  in  Italy,  hoping  there  to  free  herself 
from  the  hated  surveillance  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected in  her  own  country. 

To  Ompteda  were  attached  other  agents,  under  his 
orders,  perhaps  because  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
provide  for  every  contingency,  perhaps  because  during  a 
certain  portion  of  the  year  he  was  bound  to  reside  in 
Rome.  Of  these  agents  the  most  active  were  Colonel 
Browne,  who  had  known  his  Italy  for  a  long  period,  and 
Mr.  John  Allan  Powell.  Subsequently  persons  versed  in 
law,  such  as  Mr.  Wm.  Cooke,  to  whom  special  instructions 
were  issued,  were  sent  out  from  London,  and  by  degrees 
they  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  certain  Italians,  experts  in 
the  laws  and  customs  and  in  the  dialect  of  the  country, 
amongst  whom  were  Vimercati,  a  Milanese  advocate; 
Giuseppe  Sacchi,  of  Bellagi'o,  formerly  equerry  to  Her 
Royal  Highness;  Giuseppe  Rastelli,  atone  time  coachman 
at  the  Villa  d'Este;  and  a  certain  Swiss-Italian  named 
Andreazzi,  cleverer,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  rest  at  getting 
information,  and  in  all  probability  also  that  very  Marchese 
Ghisleri,  whom  wc  have  seen  as  one  of  the  guests  at  the 
banquet  at  Milan,  and  whom  we  shall  shortly  see  at  other 
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functions,  that  Ghisleri  whom  Foscolo  bluntly  designates 
"Austrian  spy."* 

To  the  Commission  at  Milan  were  also  attached 
members  of  the  English  aristocracy  and  of  the  English 
diplomatic  body,  amongst  whom  was  Lord  Charles 
Stewart,  who  had  special  responsibilities  delegated  to 
him,  and  who  suddenly  displayed  preposterous  zeal  in 
collecting  legal  proofs  of  adultery.  He  distributed  such  a 
quantity  of  money  with  this  end  in  view  that  in  com- 
parison, Ompteda  observes  in  his  Memoirs,  "my  own 
generosity  appeared  little  short  of  miserliness." 

Confederate  with  these  active  partisans  there  were  also 
in  Lombard/  the  Austrian  Government,  with  Saurau  and 
Strassoldo  ;  and  in  the  Papal  Stales  Cardinal  Consalvi, 
although  on  all  occasions  each  sought  to  appear  indepen- 
dent and  neutral.  Of  the  last  named  the  Princess 
frequently  complained  in  letters  written  to  her  friends, 
and  she  docs  the  same  in  the  letters  addressed  to  Tom- 
masini  which  appear  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume,* 

But  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  campaign  was,  as  has  been 
satd^  Baron  Friedrich  Orapteda^  who  stands  out  from  the 
rest  as  a  prince  of  hypocrites  and  dissemblers,  and  whose 
policeman-like  doings  won  him  the  approbation  of  the 
English  Ministry,  a  notoriety  no  one  need  have  envied, 
and  the  honour  of  being  hanged  in  effigy  at  the  time  of 
the  famous  trial.  In  addition  to  the  minute,  exact,  and 
precise  reports  which  he  dispatched  periodically  to 
London,  he  left  to  his  family  a  sort  of  memoir,  rich  in 
anecdotes,  which  remained  unpublished  until  recent  years, 
and  at  length  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1894,  under  the 
editorship  of  his  nephew,  Baron  Ludwig  Ompteda.* 

Let  us  glean  from  these  jottings,  which  are  here  and 
there  explained  and  illuminated  by  the  comments  of  the 

'  Sec  Ugo  FoKolo,  I'roiC  p<}Htiihe.     F.  Le  Monnier,  Firenu,  1850. 
'  Sec  Appendix,  unpjhSiihed  documents. 

'  See  IrtfakrttH  utui  Abtultutr  tints  MitUlstaatlkluH  ZHfi/amattM.  lx\{f 
tig,  1894,  chftpft.  V.  Kiiil  VI. 
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nephew.  And  we  will  begin  with  the  year  1815,  that  is  to 
say,  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  in   Italy. 

Under  date  20  January  he  writes  from  Naples  :  "  There 
has  been  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  Princess  and 
her  suite,  but  the  cause  of  it  is  unknown  to  me.  She  was 
disposed  to  dismiss  the  lot,  but  was  eventually  pacified. 
For  the  time  being  every  one  seems  following  his  own 
bent :  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  appears  disposed  to 
captivate  the  handsome  Marchese  Giuliano ;  Captain 
Hesse  is  paying  court  to  the  principal  singer  at  the 
Teatro  San  Carlo;  Sir  William  Gell  is  nursing  his  gout 
and  writing  a  book  which  he  proposes  to  dedicate  to  the 
Queen  of  Naples ;  Craven  is  doing  nothing  at  all.  Ltttle 
by  little  light  is  being  thrown  upon  the  Princess's  doings." 

On  24  January,  reporting  that  the  Princess  had  taken 
into  her  good  graces  an  attendant,  he  thus  describes  him  : 
"  He  is  a  sort  of  Apollo,  of  a  superb  and  commanding 
appearance,  more  than  six  feet  high :  his  physical  beauty 
attracts  all  eyes.  This  man  is  called  Pergami ;  he  belongs 
to  Milan,  and  has  entered  the  Princess's  service.  Probably 
it  is  he  who  is  the  cause  of  the  turmoil  amongst  the 
members  of  the  suite.  .  .  .  The  Princess  is  shunned  by 
all  the  English  people  of  rank." 

Finally,  on  I  March,  he  writes;  "  Impressed  as  I  am  by 
the  great  importance  of  the  object  of  our  correspondence, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  propound  anything  concerning 
which  I  have  not  the  most  absolute  certainty.  Acting  on 
this  principle,  having  written  to  you  a  while  since  that  the 
Princess's  conduct  might  be  described  as  to  the  last  degree 
extravagant  ...  I  am  forced  to  withdraw  my  previous 
words,  and  if,  now,  I  declare  that  her  behaviour  has  created 
the  most  marked  scandal^  1  am  convinced  that  nobody  in 
Naples  will  wish  to  maintain  the  contrary."* 

'  "EniUosen  Sranilal  niegt."  This  is  the  clesLTcst  cooduMon  we  ctin 
mire  at ;  for  neither  the  only  pnpct  of  the  period,  //  .Wni/^rc  luJu  dut 
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In  the  end  the  Princess  realized  that  her  best  policy  was 
to  strike  her  tents  and  get  away  from  Naples.  The  highest 
prudence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  worst  results  of  scandals,  is 
always  that  of  beating  a  retreat  from  the  places  in  which 
they  have  their  origin. 

The  only  one  who  reaped  any  benefit  in  the  affair  was 
Fei^ml  He  had  come  to  Naples  as  a  courier ;  he  left  it 
an  equerry,  and  not  without  the  ^clat  attaching  to  the 
dignified  refusal  of  a  proffered  honour.  He  had  had  the 
dexterity  to  procure  from  King  Joachim  the  offer  of  a 
commission  in  the  Neapolitan  army,  and  be  had  also  the 
inspiration  to  decline  it  in  such  a  magnanimous  fashion 
that  his  august  mistress  for  a  long  time  regarded  him  with 
lively  gratitude  on  that  account,  if  on  no  other. 

Whilst  the  Princess  at  Naples  was  giving  herself  up  to 
a  careless  and  self-indulgent  life,  at  Milan  the  semblance 
of  a  conspiracy  was  set  in  train  and  developed  up  to 
a  certain  point  Certain  persons  were  in  various  ways 
concerned  in  it  who  afterwards  had  direct  or  indirect  rela- 
tions with  the  Princess,  and  about  whom  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  later  on.  This  was  the  so-called  military  plot, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Italians  to  assert  their  independence.  The  affair  is  some- 
what involved,  and  it  will  be  desirable  to  take  up  the 
threads  of  it  at  a  little  earlier  stage. 

Sici/ig,  aoi  the  Chronicles  of  Marinelli  and  De  Nicola,  nor  the  hmoos  Carte 
di  Po/igia,  say  a  single  word  about  the  Princess  of  Wales.  MoreoTcr,  in 
other  works  in  English,  where  at  any  rate  mention  is  mode  of  the  Princess, 
nothing  &rthei  is  traceable  than  can  be  read  in  every  encyclopeedia.  (See,  for 
example.  Modem  England  before  the  Reform  Bill,  by  McCarthy.)  It  is  coh' 
sequently  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  unknown  haod  has  successfully 
removed  every  trace  of  the  l»ief  stay  made  by  Caroline  in  Naples,  or  else  that 
no  one  was  aUowed  to  open  his  mouth  upon  any  English  subject  or  person. 
This  opinion  is  held  by  Professors  De  Blasiis,  Maresca,  Rocco,  and  others,  not 
to  mention  the  learned  and  courteous  Cavaliere  E.  d'Elia,  to  whom  I  acknow- 
ledge with  [WofouDdest  gratitude  the  help  he  has  extended  to  me  in  the  course 
of  these  researches. 
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A  few  days  after  Bellegarde's  entry  into  Milan  the  order 
came  from  Vienna  to  disband  the  vice-regal  army.  If 
these  instructions  had  been  carried  out  promptly,  when 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers  were  still  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  simultaneous  collapse  of  Napoleon  and  of  the 
Italian  kingdom,  acquiescence  would  have  been  secured 
with  ease.  But  Bellegarde,  who  was  perhaps  more  of  a 
politician  than  a  soldier,  reported  that  the  troops  might  be 
led  to  excesses  which  would  have  dangerous  results  if  they 
were  suddenly  dismissed.  His  plan  of  handling  them  in 
the  wariest  possible  fashion  was  consequently  adopted, 
and  thereupon,  in  order  to  separate  the  interests  of  the 
French  troops  and  of  those  who  were  natives  of  territory 
not  about  to  be  placed  under  Austrian  dominion  from 
those  who  were  to  remain  Austrian  subjects,  the  former 
were  sent  back  to  France  or  to  their  homes  in  the  Italian 
provinces  and  out  of  the  latter  new  regiments  were  con- 
structed. This  was  the  primary  cause  of  discontent  in  the 
army,  which  was  further  rapidly  increased  through  several 
other  agencies.  From  passive  discontent  to  action  is  but 
a  short  step.  To  begin  with,  a  conspiracy  arose  in  Turin: 
its  aim  was  the  establishment,  with  the  assistance  of 
Napoleon,  of  a  great  independent  Italian  kingdom.  A 
second  began  to  take  form  in  Brescia  and  Milan,  aim- 
ing at  the  same  results,  but  without  any  anticipation  of 
Napoleonic  assistance. 

The  idea  of  this  second  plot  originated  in  Brescia  to- 
wards the  middle  of  September,  and  Colonels  Silvio 
Moretti  and  Faolo  Olini  were  the  founders.  Both  these 
officers  had  been  drafted  into  new  regiments,  but  at  the 
moment  held  no  command.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pietro 
Pavoni  and  Ugo  Bonetti  of  Lodi  shortly  afterwards  joined 
them.  Atthebeginningof October  ayounglawyer,Giovanni 
Lovera  Lattuada,  arrived  at  Brescia.  He  had  already  for 
some  time  previously  been  well  disposed  to  the  enterprise, 
and  in  this  respect  was  in  accord  with  Baron   Filippo 
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de  Meestre,  at  that  time  governor  of  the  military  orphanage 
ofS.  Luca,  at  Milan.  After  de  Meestre,  who  was  the  first 
of  his  rank,  two  other  generals  joined,  Teodoro  Lechi  and 
Gaspare  Bellotti.  Still  later,  Professor  Dr.  Giovanni 
Rasori  gave  in  his  adherence,  and  lastly,  a  certain  Jean 
Baptiste  Mart^chal,  a  Frenchman,  residing  at  Milan.  Alto- 
gether the  movement  could  count  upon  three  generals, 
five  colonels,  five  high  officials,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber, not  exactly  specified,  of  simple  citizens. 

At  a  first  meeting  of  the  conspirators,  held  at  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  the  general  plan  was  agreed  upon 
on  the  following  lines.  On  a  day  to  be  appointed  not  far 
ahead  a  popular  rising  was  to  break  out  in  Brescia,  Ber- 
gamo, and  Cremona.  This  would  then  be  supported  by 
the  officers  and  soldiers  forming  the  garrisons  of  those 
cities.  The  fortresses  of  Peschiera  and  Rocca  d'Anfo 
were  then  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  This  accomplished,  the 
rebels  were  to  march  upon  Verona  and  Mantua  and  seize 
them  with  the  assistance  within  the  towns.  The  signal 
for  the  rising  was  to  be  given  at  Milan,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants were  to  be  stirred  up  by  the  ringing  of  bells.  In  the 
midst  of  the  disorder  Bellegarde  was  to  be  made  prisoner. 
On  these  lines,  then,  not  to  enter  too  minutely  into  details, 
the  enterprise  was  to  be  carried  out  It  is  true  that  so  far 
the  man  who  would  direct  the  execution  of  their  designs 
had  not  been  settled  upon,  for  it  was  patent  that  neither 
General  Pino,  nor  the  King  of  Naples,  nor  the  King  of 
Piedmont  would  agree  to  take  a  leading  part,  and  exactly 
for  this  reason  the  undertaking  would  have  been  at  once 
brought  to  a  standstill,  and  perhaps  nothing  further  would 
have  been  done,  but  for  the  arrival  at  Milan  of  a  certain 
Dcsquiron  de  Saint-Agnan,  who  reawakened  hope  in  the 
minds  of  all  concerned  and  helped  to  precipitate  matters. 

Who  exactly  the  aforesaid  Desquiron  de  Saint-Agnan 
may  have  been  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is  certain 
that  for  some  time  previously  he  had  belonged  to  that 
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shady  brotherhood  of  secret  agents  of  international  police 
who  possess  a  keen  nose,  a  conscience  in  their  purse,  and 
a  fertility  in  devising  expedients  to  make  their  schemes 
appear  plausible  and  even  admirable  to  the  eyes  of  others.* 
It  is  known  for  a  fact  that  he  had  previously  had  relations 
with  both  the  police  of  Vienna  and  the  police  of  Paris, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  in  other  words,  that  he  had 
served  two  masters  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

It  is  known  in  addition  that  for  some  time  previously, 
in  the  reports  which  he  had  forwarded  to  Bombelles,  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  he  constantly  stated  that  in 
Italy  events  were  occurring  which  would  ultimately  develop 
into  a  conspiracy.  Informers  are  well  paid  and  not  much 
trusted :  it  is  notorious  that  they  detect  perils  and  con- 
spiracies in  order  to  extract  money.  But  when  their 
reports  are  seen  to  be  based  on  some  substructure  of  truth 
they  are  put  to  the  proof;  this  happened  with  Saint- 
Agnan.  He  started  from  Paris  on  2  November  and  reached 
Milan  on  the  iSth  or  19th  of  the  same  month,  and  this 
is  what  happened :  *'  During  his  journey  from  Turin  he 
came  across  a  fellow-traveller,  of  whose  careless  loquacity 
be  was  able  to  take  advantage  in  the  interests  of  his 
mission.  The  fellow-traveller  was  Jean  Baptiste  Mard-chal, 
to  whom  he  introduced  himself  as  a  compatriot  and  a 
Royalist  Then  going  from  confidence  to  confidence,  he 
disclosed  to  him,  after  swearing  him  to  secrecy,  that  he  was 
travelling  in  Italy  in  the  interests  of  some  one  of  high 
position,  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  inclinations 
of  the  Italians  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  Due  dc  Berri, 
who  had  cast  envious  glances  upon  that  beautiful  district 
for  so  many  years  annexed  to  France.  What  Marshal 
said    in  response   may  easily    be    conjectured,  although 

*  In  all  [iTiihabiEtty  he  wu  Ibc  same  pertoo  who  U  described,  bat  nol  meQ- 
tiooed  I7  name,  by  Foscolo,  in  his  lengthy  Lellera  af>0lof;ttii:a  agli  tdUori 
fmdfWMfii  dtila  Divina  L'ammedia,  which  wat  aiterwArds  puhtished  by  Le 
( 1 850)  >o  the  Prou  PolUickt  4i  Ug»  Fatteh. 
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nothing  is  kncnm  with  certainty.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  Saint-Agnan  appeared  at 
Dr.  Rasori's  accompanied  by  Mar^chal,  and  made  out  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  peer  of  France  and  in  very  good 
odour  with  Louis  XVIII.  On  the  following  evening  a 
fresh  meeting  wras  called  leather,  which  was  attended  by 
both  Lattuada  and  Gasparinetti,  and  00  this  occasion 
Saint-Agnan  announced  that  his  King  was  ready  to  pro- 
vide both  money  and  troops  if  the  crown  of  Italy  could  be 
secured  for  the  Due  de  Bern  or  the  Comtc  d'Artois.  He 
added  that  they  would  do  well  to  hasten  the  drawing  up 
of  a  definite  plan  of  action  and  a  written  programme  of 
what  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  after  the  revolution  was 
accomplished,  in  order  to  secure  the  results  at  which  they 
were  aiming. 

"The  conspirators,  suspecting  nothing,  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  new  programme,  and  met  to  draw  up,  in  readi- 
ness for  the  26th,  the  su^ested  documents :  but  on  the 
24th  the  Italian  troops  left  the  town,  and  their  departure 
occasioned  questionings  between  Rasori  and  his  com- 
panions, Saint-Agnan,  however,  assured  them  that  the 
troops  would  mutiny  in  whatever  place  they  might  be  as 
soon  as  they  learned  that  the  French  army  had  entered 
Italy  to  free  them  from  the  Austrian  yoke."' 

And  now  we  have  at  last  arrived  at  the  famous  night  of 
26  November.  Professor  Rasori,  Lattuada  the  lawyer,  Colo- 
nel Gasparinetti,  and  Saint-Agnan  are  in  a  private  apart- 
ment in  Professor  Rasori's  house  in  Milan.  Lattuada 
has  already  written  out  the  draft  of  a  constitution  and  the 
outlines  for  the  formation  of  the  new  pro\nsional  govern- 
ment. Professor  Rasori  has  written  out  the  proclamation 
which  the  commander  of  the  imaginary  French  army 
which  was  to  champion  their  cause  was  to  address  to  the 
Italians  immediately  after  the  Italian  frontier  was  crossed. 
Gasparinetti  has  drawn  up  the  proclamation  to  the  soldiers, 

*  Sec  the  wuck  Ijy  FnuicoBCu  Lemtni  KLreaily  refeired  (O. 
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in  which  also  is  contained  a  plan  of  action  for  the  entire 
army.  Whilst  matters  were  being  discussed  and  modifi- 
cations agreed  upon  between  tlie  persons  just  enumerated, 
who  were  the  real  heads  of  the  conspiracy,  and  Saint- 
A^an,  suddenly  Mar<fchal  bursts  in  out  of  breath  and 
announces  that  the  house  is  surrounded  by  the  police.  At 
this  moment  also  the  governess  of  Rasori's  daughter  enters 
the  apartment,  and  confirms  Marcchal's  statement.  There 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  they  are  detected.  The  papers 
were  scattered  about  the  table.  Saint-Agnao  hastily  gath- 
ered them  up,  and  declaring  that  he  did  not  fear  anybody 
and  that  he  could  save  the  situation,  made  his  exit  drama- 
tically from  the  room  and  from  this  mortal  stage. 

Concerning  him  nothing  further  is  known  subsequently, 
but  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  wretched  man  went  straight 
from  Rasori's  house  to  the  palace  of  Bellegarde,  where 
perchance  he  was  expected,  and  where  he  produced  evi- 
dence that  he  was  a  well-informed  spy.  The  following  day 
Bellegarde  was  in  a  position  to  write  to  Vienna  that  the 
documents  relating  to  a  revolutionary  scheme  to  establish 
the  independence  of  Italy  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

But  the  police  were  not  really  on  the  spot,  or  had  more 
important  tasks  to  fulfil,  for,  at  any  rate,  the  conspirators 
left  Rasori's  house  as  much  unhindered  as  Saint-Agnan 
himself,  and  might  all  have  placed  themselves  in  safety  if 
an  inexplicable  dilatoriness  had  not  kept  them  in  an  un- 
decided state  of  mind  for  several  days.  It  was  not  till  the 
e;irly  part  of  December  that  the  four  ringleaders  were 
arrested,  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  confes- 
sions which  were  extracted  without  much  difFicult>',  the 
three  generals,  Teodoro  Lechi,  De  Meestre,  and  Bellotti, 
and  at  length  the  remainder  of  the  conspirators,  fourteen 
in  all.  They  were  then  removed  to  Mantua,  where  the 
trial,  which  lasted  from  the  2nd  to  the  14th  of  April  of  the 
following  year,  took  place.  The  sentences  o(  the  judges 
were  of  extraordinary  severity,  but  were  reduced  by  the 
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clemency  of  the  Emperor — it  was  precisely  to  leave  room 
for  this  exercise  of  clemency  that  such  heavy  sentences 
were  imposed — so  that  the  punishments  amounted  only 
to  a  few  years'  ordinary  imprisonmenL  Kasori.  against 
whom  the  weightiest  charges  were  preferred,  was  con- 
demned to  a  year's  imprisonment,  the  others  to  a  little 
more  because  they  were  soldiers.  Mar^chal  got  olT  scot 
free. 

The  details  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  conspirators  are 
not  told  in  the  same  way  by  all  historians.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  last  to  arrive  was  not  Mari^chal,  but  Saint- 
Agnan  himself — that  it  was  he  who  announced  that  he 
was  pursued,  and  thereupon  gathering  up  the  papers 
which  strewed  the  table,  made  himself  scarce.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  be  over-insistent  about  these  details.  A  clearer 
mental  picture  is  conveyed  to  our  minds  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  meeting  at  which  certain  definite  conspirators 
were  present — the  ringleaders,  together  with  the  supposed 
French  envoy,  Saint-Agnan,  and  Marcchal,  who  always 
took  a  secondary  position  in  their  councils. 

Failing  this,  the  arrival  of  Saint-Agnan  at  Milan  at  a 
prearranged  time,  his  immediate  encounter  and  under- 
standing with  Mar6:hal,  and  his  no  less  sudden  and  timely 
disappearance  bear  a  suggestion  of  mystery  and  enigma ; 
but  it  has  been  said,  and  even  revived  recently,  that  Mar^- 
chal  was  the  first  to  fall  into  the  snare,  and  that  he  sub- 
sequently led  Rasori  into  it,  and  afterwards  the  others. 
But  might  it  not  have  been  the  case  instead  that  the  net 
was  spread  in  the  first  instance  by  Marechal  himself  with 
the  aid  of  Saint-Agnan?  We  repeat  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  insist  upon  this  or  tliat  detail  nur  to  contradict 
an  account  which  marches  more  or  less  on  all  fours  with 
our  own.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  Saint- 
Agnan  could  nut  have  brought  off  his  coup  if  he  had  not 
had  an  understanding  with  one  or  other  of  the  consptra- 
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tors,  and  that  the  contrivance  of  the  making-off  with  the 
papers  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  arranged  scheme. 
Who,  then,  was  this  Marechal  ?  Bellegarde,  in  his  report 
on  the  affair  and  the  persons  concerned,  sent  to  the 
Emperor  at  Vienna,  calls  htm  a  horse-dealer,  and  accuses 
him  of  having  introduced  Saint- Agnan  to  Rasori ;  of 
having  been  present  at  the  meeting  when  the  plans  of  the 
conspiracy  were  discussed,  and  of  being  appointed  to  lead 
a  corps  of  fifty  mounted  men.  Hut  Dr.  Cheluzzi,  ex-mayor 
of  Trento,  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability  in  his  sphere,  who 
came  to  Milan  on  the  same  day  as  Saint-Agnan,  under 
orders  from  and  in  the  pay  of  the  Austrian  Government,  in 
a  report  of  his  which  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  at  Vienna,  thas  speaks  of  Mare- 
chal "  Marechal  was  captain-instructor  in  the  riding- 
school  at  Lodi.  1  don't  know  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  the  break-up  of  the  school  that  he  wrote  to  Murat, 
but  he  appears  to  have  had  some  relations  with  him. 
Concerning  him  all  I  can  say  is  that  rumour  points  to  him 
as  the  instrument  through  whom  the  heads  of  the  military 
government  obtained  their  knowledge  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  that  his  arrest  is  a  ruse  to  conceal  from  the  public 
eye  the  true  state  of  affairs." 

Marechal  was,  then,  merely  an  ex-captain,  a  riding- 
master,  who  turned  for  the  means  of  livelihood  to  the 
trade  of  a  livery-stable  keeper.  Something  of  the  same 
kind,  but  on  a  lower  plane,  was  the  case  with  Bartolomeo 
Pergami,who  at  this  time  had  left  Milan,  and  was  engaged 
in  other  pursuits;  but  previous  to  his  departure  he  was  on 
terms  with  Marechal,  as  will  be  shown  on  another  occasion. 
We  can,  at  any  rate,  confidently  assert  that  between  1817 
and  1 82 1  both  friendly  and  business  relations  existed 
between  Pcrgami  and  Saint-Agnan  in  matters  which 
concerned  Pergami  himself  and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
that  he  was  a  prot6g6  of  the  Marchese  Ghiskri.' 

'  Between  1817  ud  iSaO  at  Paris  and  Lugano  thre«  works  appcRictl 
leUtivc  to  the  PtinccM  ftad  BMtolotneo  l'crea4iu,  who  bad  aiiL-aiiy  attained 
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As  to  Professor  Rasori,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to 
speak  more  particularly  later  on  in  connexion  with  the 
Princess,  this  is  what  we  are  told  about  him  by  that  same 
ex-mayor  of  Trento,  who  came  to  Milan  as  a  mock 
member  of  the  conspiracy :  "  Rasori,  a  man  of  uneasy 

regrctuble  notoriely.     These  ue  dow  u  difScult  to  meet  with,  as  they  *n 
Ucking  in  genuine  liistorinl  fettluret. 

(1)  GUntaii  lii  uft  viaggiiUore  in^Ust,  ossia  Mtmerit  e  lundatti  iHt^ma  a 
S.  A.  R.  Carolina  di  Bruttneui,  frimiftssa  di  GaiUt  dai  1814  al  tSl6,  etc. 
Lugano,  1817. 

(2)  Voya£t  dt  sa  majtsii  la  reittt  d'Angltltrre  el  du  baron  Pergami  ton 
tkamUlian,  etc.,  etc.,  par  Tirmini  Altncrt^.     P»ris,  1821. 

(3)  Hiitoire  du  proth  da  la  nim  d'Aaglittrre,  etc.,  par  A.  T.  Detquiroo 
de  Saiat-Agna.li,  P&ris,  1820. 

That  of  Ibe  gre«tcst  bulk  bears  the  name  of  the  nuthor,  A.  T.  Desqiuron 
deSaint-Agoxn,  which  we  repeat,  becaose  those  who  have  hitherto  referred  10 
blm  hare  all  in  some  way  or  other  distorted  the  spelling.  The  other  two, 
of  less  bulk  and  praclicalLy  .inonymDUs,  yield  evidences  of  being  intimately 
coanecteil  with  the  mote  voluminous  work  ;  and  all  three  together  are  nothing 
l«u  thaD  a  triple  attempt  to  impost!  no  the  world  at  large,  with  the  SAme  pur> 
pose  in  each  instance.  The  ostensible  and  avowed  object  i&  to  set  public  opinion 
right  on  certain  points  bearirij;  on  the  Princess's  tepiitalion.  The  uiher 
objects,  not  avowed,  but  eqoally  evident,  arc  the  whitewashing  of  Pergami 
and  pecuniary  profit,  much  information  promised  in  the  preliminary  discourse 
not  being  set  forth  in  the  works  themselves. 

Saint-Agnan,  in  his  I'reface,  states  that  he  lives  a  retired  life,  and  that  he  has 
nothing  to  look  for  from  pAtrons.  But  he  lets  out  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
on  intimate  terms  with  Pt;rgami,  in  reference  Id  whom  he  writes  :  "  A  manu- 
■cript,  whicli  has  been  place<^1  nt  our  disposal,  and  which  ts  said  to  be  of  hts 
production  [Pcrgaiui's],  may  some  day  confirm  this  opinion."  This,  however, 
does  not  hinder  him  from  posing  as  an  impartial  aail  trustworthy  historian. 
*'  As  a  fmitbTal  historian  of  these  meniorable  proceedings,  1  thnll  collect  all  the 
evidence,  discuss  the  charges,  and  after  a  recapttalalion  which  has  grown 
indispensable,  I  shall  so  illuminate  the  afTair  as  to  carry  conviction  to  every 
iMdcr."  It  was  but  a  flickering  illuminalion  which  could  proceed  from 
■o  darkened  a  lamp  I  Perhaps  it  was  on  these  feeble  grouR'its  and  others  of  a 
like  nature  that  Sainl-Agnan  assumed  the  right  of  describing  himself  as 
a  man  of  letters.  Tlie  historian,  Helfctt,  with  s>>n)e  reason,  considered  hij 
claim  remarkable,  since  he  was  unable  to  discover  Mty  literary  or  historical 
work  by  Sainl-Agnan.  As  to  the  French  pamphlet  attribute<l  in  the  title-page 
to  the  Greek  TAimini  Almerl^  (Pergarai  llattelmi  ?},  the  imposture  is 
patent,  not  only  from  the  style,  Ihe  wording,  and  all  other  detaik,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  printed  in  the  same  tyjw  and  upon  the  same  paper  as 
the  work  of  Saint-Agnan  ;  nor  could  anylxxly  in  the  world  affirm  thai 
the  Greek  Tirmini  Almerte  had  any  existence  except  in  the  iiiusgination 
of  that  pair  of  fertile  authors  of  questionable  works,  Pergami  Saint-Agnan. 
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nature,  possessed  for  twenty  years  by  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  full  of  talent,  but  very  ill-affected,  was  chief  physician 
under  the  Government  of  the  late  Italian  kingdom.  This 
appointment  was  as  it  were  the  cake  which  they  threw 
into  the  jaws  of  a  Cerberus  who  could  not  otherwise 
be  quietened.  At  the  present  moment,  deprived  of  the 
emoluments  attached  to  his  office,  fired  by  Anglo-Neapoli- 
tan notions,  and  flattered  by  a  certain  amount  of  deference 
rendered  to  him  by  the  somewhat  inexperienced  youths 
who  assist  him  in  his  profession,  in  the  practice  of  which 
he  has  for  so  many  years  massacred  humanity,  he  prob- 
ably believed  he  would  be  able  to  domineer  over  public 
opinion  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  contrived  for  a  time  to 
impose  his  special  scientific  theories  upon  the  practitioners 
of  the  healing  art." 

Last  of  all  comes  the  Marchese  Ghisleri,  one  of  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  the  Austrian  restoration.  He  was 
one  of  the  guests  invited  to  the  banquet  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  which  the  Princess  gave  by  way  of  acknowledg- 
ment of  hospitality  on  her  departure.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Baron  Ompteda,  the  person  entrusted  by  Bellegarde 
with  the  arrest  of  the  conspirators  and  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  trial  at  Mantua  which  followed.  He  was,  in 
short,  the  one  amongst  the  Princess's  counsellors  upon 
whom  she  became  most  dependent.  The  noble  Marquis 
also  was  in  direct  correspondence  with  Vienna,  and  in  one 
of  his  reports  on  the  subject  of  the  trial  at  Mantua  he 
wrote, "  Your  Majesty  may  be  assured  that  in  this  place 
he  is  served  heart  and  soul."  So  much  zeal  was  promptly 
rewarded  by  a  formal  promise :  "  I  regard  it  as  a  duty,"  a 
high  functionary  at  Vienna  wrote  to  him,  "to  lay  these  con- 
siderations before  His  Majesty,  and  to  draw  his  attention  to 
your  undoubted  deserts,  which,  after  the  instructions  have 
been  fulfilled,  shall  be  fully  rewarded." 

There  is  no  occasion  to  say  that  the  promise  was 
kept 
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Count  Giulio  de  Bell^rarde,  Professor  Giovanni  Rasori, 
the  Marchese  Ghisleri,  the  painter  Giuseppe  Bossi,  the 
Hanoverian  Baron  Friedridi  Ompteda,  Joachim  Murat, 
King  of  Naples,  Saint-Agnan  the  spy,  Pergami  the 
courier,  and,  amongst  others,  the  horse-dealer  Mar^chal, 
together  with  the  receptions  and  f£tes  at  Milan,  Rome, 
and  Naples,  combine  to  form  a  picture  of  the  political 
and  social  surroundings  of  the  Princess  in  Italy  at  the 
end  of  1814  and  the  beginning  of  181 5. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  PfiDccsi  at  Geaoft  and  once  moie  at  Milan— The  VUU  d'Ettc  on  tba 
Lake  of  Como — The  Ptiaccss  in  Sicily — Her  vtiydge  tu  TtmiE,  MaltAf 
Gieece>  ConslantinDpIr,  and  Jerusalem — Her  return  to  Sicily  and  to  the 
Vaia  d'Este— Baron  Frictlrich  Ompleda  at  the  Villa  .rEsle— The  incident 
of  the  keyi  and  the  dud. 


^T  the  beginning  of  March  1&15,  as  has  been  said, 
/^L        instructions  were  issued  for  the  whole  party 

/ — ^  to  set  out  for  Northern  Italy,  but  for  the 
iX  .^.  moment  the  point  of  the  journey  towards 
which  their  course  was  directed  was  Rome.  At  Rome 
several  days  were  given  up  to  rest,  and  then  a  fresh  start 
was  made  via  Civita  Vccchia,  from  which  port  they  set 
sail  in  the  ship  "  Clorinda  "  for  Leghorn,  and  thence  finally 
proceeded  to  Genoa,  which  they  reached  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  month.  A  salute  from  the  English  man-of-war 
anchored  at  Genoa  announced  Her  Royal  Highness's 
arrival.  The  salute  was  repeated  as  she  disembarked  at  the 
Ponte  de  San  Lazzaro  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
was  followed  by  further  salutes  from  the  batteries  on  the 
two  mounds;  thereupon  the  Princess  proceeded  with  con- 
siderable pomp  to  the  quarters  prepared  for  her  in  the 
Palazzo  Durazza  Immediately  on  her  arrival  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  Lieutenant-General  in  the  British  army, 
hastened  to  pay  his  respects.  On  the  same  day,  also,  the 
Count  dc  Geneis  came  in  full  state  to  offer  her  a  welcome 
as  Governor  of  Genoa  for  His  Majesty  Vittorio  Eman- 
uele  I,  King  of  Sardinia. 

The  Princess  appeared  well  enough  contented  with  her 
reception,  with  the  delightful  climate  of  Genoa,  the  agree- 
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able  position  of  her  quarters,  and  most  other  circumstances ; 
but  it  had  not  proved  possible  to  remove  permanently  the 
dissatisfaction  which  had  shown  itself  at  Naples  the  pre- 
vious year  amongst  the  English  portion  of  the  suite,  and 
this  was  not  unproductive  of  results. 

Already  at  Leghorn,  before  the  journey  to  Genoa  was 
resumed,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  had  a  second  time  ap- 
plied for  leave,  and  as  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  had  been 
detained  at  Naples,  the  Princess  would  have  been  left 
without  a  lady-in-waiting  at  Genoa  if  she  had  not  un- 
expectedly met  with  one  in  the  person  of  Lord  Glenbervie's 
wife,  who  consented  to  enter  Her  Royal  Highness's  service 
temporarily,  until  the  arrival  of  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell, 
who  was  expected  from  day  to  day.  Sir  William  Gell 
asked  for  some  months'  leave  of  absence,  and  nothing 
more  was  seen  of  him  ;  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  the  other 
chamberlain,  also  stated  that  family  matters  compelled 
him  to  absent  himself,  and  filially  Captain  Hesse  declared 
that  he  was  obliged  to  join  his  regiment 

In  place  of  Sir  William  Gell  a  young  naval  lieutenant, 
Robert  Hownam,  was  summoned  from  England.  This 
Lieutenant  Hownam,  to  whom  a  little  later  fell  the  duty  of 
acting  as  the  Princess's  champion  in  the  duel  between 
Baron  Ompteda  and  himself,  occupied  an  official  position 
in  the  ship  commanded  by  Captain  Manby,  but  his  real 
origin  was  then,  and  remains  to  this  day,  wrapped  in 
mystery. 

Out  of  this  general  secession,  Pergami,  who  had 
already  become  master  of  the  situation,  knew  huw  to 
reap  his  own  advantage.  To  the  eyes  of  the  infatuated 
Princess  he  seemed  tu  be  a  man  always  prepared  for  an 
emcrgcnc)',  and  the  most  devotcfl  of  her  attendants. 
From  time  to  time,  as  vacancies  in  the  suite  occurred,  he 
managed  to  procure  the  appointment  to  the  vacancies,  of 
relatives  of  his  own,  of  one  sex  ur  the  other,  until  at  last 
the  Princess  was  entirely  surrounded  by  the  members  of 
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one  family,  that  of  Pergami.  The  first  to  be  engaged  was 
his  brother  Luigl,  who  was  appointed  to  a  position  of  trust. 
Immediately  afterwards  his  daughter  Vittorina  arrived 
from  Lombardy.  She  remained  constantly  about  the  I'rin- 
ccss  as  some  sort  of  justification  for  the  absence  of  his 
wife,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing  further. 

The  Princess  remained  at  Genoa  about  six  weeks, 
during  which  she  received  visits  from  the  King  and  his 
ministers,  the  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  the  Queen  of  Etruria 
and  her  family,  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  and  the  Prince  of 
Carignana  There  were  also  public  and  private  ffites  jn 
which  she  took  part 

One  night  the  Palazzo  Durazzo  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  disorder.  Maiocchi,  an  attendant  and  formerly  a  fellow- 
servant  of  Pergami,  who  had  shortly  before  entered  the 
Princess's  service,  was  heard  to  fire  a  pistol  twice  at  rapid 
intervals.  The  sounds,  which  came  from  the  garden,  filled 
the  members  of  the  suite  with  alarm.  Everybody  ran  about 
in  terror  and  perplexity,  calling  out  and  inquiring  what 
could  be  the  mailer.  Pergami  also  appeared  opportunely, 
and  succeeded  in  saving  the  Princess.  In  saving  her  from 
whom?  And  how?  Possibly  from  nobody,  and  very 
easily.  But,  at  any  rate,  Maiocchi  had  the  credit  of  having 
seen,  and  Pergami  of  having  arrived  in  time  to  rescue  the 
Princess  from  two  shadows,  which  had  penetrated  into  the 
Palazzo  with  undoubtedly  nefarious  intentions,  and  which 
effected  so  successful  an  escape  that  not  only  did  nobody 
but  Maiocchi  and  Pergami  see  them  at  the  time,  but  no 
one  ever  saw  them  afterwards.  Nevertheless  the  shadows 
left  behind  them  in  the  garden  traces  of  footmarks,  and 
amongst  the  footmarks — most  remarkable  circumstance — 
they  let  fall  a  letter  addressed  to  Baron  Ompteda. 

Upon  this  occurrence  many  comments  were  made, 
but  from  that  day  to  this  notx>dy  has  taken  the  affair 
seriously.* 

'  The  ^unily  archives  of  the  Duruio  are  ikot  aecenible  to  aojr  one,  ud 
could  oot  cotuequesUy  be  consulted. 
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Towards  the  middle  of  May,  the  Princess  had  become 
•e«ty  of  Genoa.  By  chance  it  came  to  her  knowledge 
tnat  great  fe5tivities  were  in  course  of  preparation  in  the 
Locntard  capital  to  celebrate  the  visit  of  the  Austrian 
Vkexoy.  Behold  her,  then,  once  more  on  her  way  to  that 
place. 

After  some  days'  stay  at  Milan,  Lady  Charlotte  Camp- 
bell, who  had  accompanied  her  from  Genoa,  gave  her  deli- 
cately to  understand  that  she  could  not  further  prolong 
her  stay  in  Italy,  and  the  Princess  was  once  more  left  with- 
out a  lady-in-waiting.  But  even  for  this  calamity  Pergami 
was  able  to  provide  a  remedy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
crease his  mistress's  sense  of  obligation  to  him.  Two  days 
only,  indeed,  after  the  departure  of  Lady  Charlotte  he  man- 
aged, with  the  assistance  of  the  Marchese  Ghisleri,  to  secure 
the  appointment  as  lady-in-watting  at  the  Princess's  Court 
of  his  sister  Angela,  the  wife  of  Count  Oldi  of  Crema 
though  separated  from  him. 

Angela  Pergami  was  a  large,  handsome  woman,  of  dis- 
tinctly bourgeois  breeding  and  somewhat  vulgar  habits. 
She  spoke  Italian  with  a  Lombardic  accent  Her  matri- 
monial misadventures  had  been  much  discussed  in  the 
little  town  of  Crema,  but  she  succeeded  so  well  in  satisfy- 
ing her  mistress,  and  adapting  herself  to  the  surroundings 
of  the  Court,  that  she  retained  her  position  up  to  the 
end. 

At  Milan  we  once  more  come  across  the  painter  and  anti- 
quary, Giuseppe  Bossl  When  he  learned  that  the  Princess 
was  back  again,  he  at  once  made  it  his  business  to  call  upon 
her,  and  was  received  with  entire  courtesy.  The  subject  of 
the  portrait  came  up  in  conversation  as  well  as  other 
matters,  and  an  appointment  was  made  for  the  following 
day  at  the  studio.  "  The  next  day  the  Princess  came,  bring- 
ing with  her  the  usual  small  boy,  Lady  Charlotte  Camp- 
bell, and  a  former  servant  or  courier  of  the  Countess  Pino, 
now  confidential  equerry  to  Her  Royal  Highness.  This  was 
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the  first  equerry  of  that  class  who  had  entered  my  studio, 
and  it  vexed  me  to  have  to  submit  to  his  estimates  of  my 
work.  Such  privileges  appertain  to  people  of  blue  blood 
tike  the  Estes  and  Brunswicks,  that  a  stable-boy  is  trans- 
formed into  an  equerry  if  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
work  the  transformation.  Some  days  afterwards  I  sent 
the  portrait  to  the  Princess,  but,  nL-vcrthclcss,  not  a  word 
was  said  about  payment,  a  circumstance  which  astonished 
me,  and  was  most  annoying  on  account  of  the  constant 
questions  that  were  put  to  me  on  the  subject  If  I  had 
been  able  to  avoid  completely  all  reference  to  that 
vexatious  piece  of  work,  I  shouldn't  have  cared  in  the 
least  about  not  having  been  recompensed  for  ray  trouble, 
and  I  would  willingly  enough  have  returned  those  accursed 
napoleons,  paid  for  the  frames  myself,  and  painted  out 
the  portrait ;  but  this  being  quite  impossible,  I  debated 
with  myself  as  to  whom  it  would  be  best  to  consult  The 
Princess  had  nobody  with  her  with  whom  I  was  acquainted 
except  Dr.  Holland,  and  I  did  not  consider  him  quite  the 
sort  of  man  to  burden  with  a  troublesome  affair  of  this 
kind  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell's  face  struck  me  as  that 
of  a  woman  to  whom  the  situation  might  be  safely  confided, 
but  she  was  on  the  very  point  of  departure.  The  only 
thing  that  remained  for  me  to  do,  then,  was  to  speak  to 
the  Princess  herself,  but  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  that  also.  Whilst  I  was  indulging  in  these  thoughts, 
Lady  Charlotte  and  Dr.  Holland  were  announced.  After 
I  had  shown  them  several  things,  turning  now  to  one  and 
now  to  the  other,  I  said  that  I  badly  needed  their  advice 
on  a  subject  in  which  they  could  not  but  be  interested. 

"  Lady  Charlotte  and  the  doctor  sat  down  in  my  studio, 
and  having  sat  down  myself  also,  1  briefly  recapitulated 
all  my  adventures  with  the  Princess.  My  narrative  made 
such  a  sinister  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  worthy  Lady 
Charlotte  that  she  fainted,  and  I  had  to  break  off  my  story 
as  it  was  nearing  its  end  in  order  to  procure  spirits  and 
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tbe  indisposition  quickly  passed  off,  and  after 
nuny  significant  glances  and  talking  in  an 
in  English,  the  lady  and  the  doctor  turned  to 
and  said  that  I  must  write  clearly  and  unmistakably 
the  Princess,  reminding  her  that  she  owed  for  the 
pQrtnit»  and  on  some  pretext  or  other  reclaiming  my 
img.  This  was  easy  enough  to  say,  but  I  felt  just  as 
%wfciraf^ly  placed  as  ever.  In  the  end,  Lady  Charlotte, 
in  a  friendly  and  gracious  fashion,  asked  me  to  promise 
ttiat  I  would  write,  as  undoubtedly  a  letter  would  effect 
%liat  I  wished.  I  promised,  although  unwillingly,  and, 
indeed,  scarcely  had  they  gone  away  than  I  was  at  my 
<tesk  and  had  written  the  letter.  The  Princess  replied  in 
Ik  couple  of  lines  inviting  me  to  dinner. 

**  I  was  sick  of  the  whole  affair,  and  left  it  to  the  last 
minute  before  going  to  the  Princess,  so  that  almost  im> 
mediately  on  my  arrival  she  came  out  of  her  apartment 
ready  for  dinner.  For  this  reason  I  had  little  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her  alone,  but  in  that  short  interval  she  talked 
of  anything  else  in  the  world  except  what  I  had  written 
to  her  about  I  was  seated  opposite  to  her  at  dinner,  and 
I  made  signs  to  Lady  Charlotte  that  I  had  written  as 
promised,  and  that  I  was  still  in  as  much  difficulty  as 
ever." 

However,  once  again  our  painter  experienced  the  un- 
pleasantness of  being  obliged  to  swallow  a  dose  at  which 
his  stomach  revolted,  for  the  Princess  set  out  unexpectedly 
for  Venice.  From  the  Venetian  newspapers  we  gather 
that  she  arrived  about  the  beginning  of  July,  and  that  she 
held  her  Court  there  at  the  Hotel  Gran  Rrettagna,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  heads  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
the  fine  flower  of  the  Venetian  nobility,  and  Lady  William 
Bentinck,  who  arrived  at  Venice  almost  on  the  same  day 
as  the  Princess.  She  returned  to  Milan  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  where  poor  Bossi  was  already  at  his  wits' 
end,  and   resuming  his  complaint,  gave  vent  to  his  in- 
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creased  bitterness,  but  with  his  pen  and  In  his  Memoirs, 
not  openly.  '*  I  paid  my  respects  on  her  return,  and 
endeavoured  to  lead  the  conversation  round  to  the  subject 
of  my  letter,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Weary  of  this  lack  of 
success,  one  morning,  when  I  visited  her,  I  said  unequi- 
vocally, although  it  cost  me  a  considerable  effort,  that  I 
had  reason  to  believe  that  Her  Royal  Highness  had  issued 
some  instructions  which  had  not  been  carried  out  with 
regard  to  the  recognition  she  intended  to  make  to  me  of 
what  I  had  executed  for  her.  She  replied  that  she  had 
instructed  Sir  William  Gell  to  attend  to  that  matter.  I 
recapitulated  to  her  the  incident  of  the  seventeen  napo- 
leons, and  told  her  that  Sir  WitHam  Gell,  when  I  had 
discussed  the  matter  with  him,  promised  that  it  should  be 
settled  as  soon  as  Her  Royal  Highness  reached  Florence, 
which  undertaking,  however,  he  did  not  carry  out,  as  he 
subsequently  wrote  to  me  from  Naples.  Thereupon  the 
Princess  demanded  how  much  was  owing  to  me.  1  replied 
that  she  owed  me  nothing,  but  that  if  she  desired  to  know 
what  my  customary  fees  were  from  private  people,  I  would 
say  sixty,  thirty,  or  twenty  louis,  according  to  dimensions, 
as  I  had  stated  in  the  letter  I  wrote  her;  that  of  the 
seventeen  napoleons  handed  me  by  Sir  William  Gell  I  had 
spent  so  much  upon  frames  that  only  eighty-two  francs 
were  left  over,  and  that  consequently  that  was  all  there 
was  to  deduct  from  the  sixty  louis.  At  this  moment,  by 
chance,  the  Marchese  De-Negro  from  Genoa  interrupted 
our  conversation,  so  the  Princess  gave  me  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  In  a  genial  way  asked  me  to  write  a  memoran- 
dum for  her  of  the  amount  due.  I  declined,  but  she 
insisted,  and  finally  I  wrote,  Sixty  louis  less  eighty-two 
francs." 

"  Two  days  later  the  Princess's  banker  called  on  me  with 
an  order  from  her  to  pay  me  the  sixty  louis,  and  so  ended 
this  miserable  and  irritating  business.  And  if  the  memory 
of  the  Princess  A[nna]  F[codcrowna]  had  not  exercised  a 
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soothing  efTect,  I  should  have  cursed  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  all  the  princesses  of  the  north  who,  if  their 
education  and  their  descent  lead  them  to  behave  as  this 
Princess  has  done,  have  no  claim  to  be  compared  with  the 
vwandih'es" 


If  the  inclemency  of  winter,  the  storms  at  sea,  and  the 
disorders  in  the  air  did  not  hinder  the  Princess  moving 
about,  from  continually  jaunting  from  one  place  to 
another  without  any  occasion  or  necessity,  can  we 
imagine  her  willing  to  remain  shut  up  in  Milan  through 
the  summer  heats  when  the  neighbouring  lakes  offered 
her  the  temptation  of  fresh  air  and  cool  water  ?  On  the 
occasion  of  an  excursion  on  the  Lake  of  Como  she  was  so 
fascinated  that  she  conceived  the  idea  of  remaining  there 
for  some  length  of  time  and  establishing  herself  in  one  of 
those  outposts  of  the  celestial  regions  in  a  residence  of  her 
own.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  On  17  July  a  contract 
of  purchase  and  sale  was  entered  into  between  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  represented  by  Count  Alessandro 
Volta  and  the  Countess  Calderara  Pino,  for  a  villa  known 
as  the  Villa  del  Garrovo,  in  the  village  of  Cernobbio,  at  a 
price  of  I50,cxx)  francs.  In  this  sum  were  included  the 
fixtures  which  formed  part  of  the  villa  and  two  houses  in 
the  Vico  di  Como. 

At  once  work  was  commenced  on  the  enlargement, 
restoration,  and  decoration  of  the  villa,  which  was  pro- 
ceeded with  rapidly,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  to  satisfy  the 
pair  of  turtle-doves  who  were  waiting  to  settle  into  this 
nest.  In  the  interim  the  Princess  occupied  quarters  in  the 
villa  of  the  Viilani  family,  and  not  being  able  as  yet  to 
settle  down  to  a  permanent  residence,  she  indulged  in 
short  journeys,  during  one  of  which  she  managed  to  reach 
Venice  once  more.  On  24  August,  although  the  Villa  del 
Garrovo  was  not  yet  out  of  the  hands  of  the  builders  who 
were  enlarging  and  decorating  it,  a  crowded  reception  was 
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held  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the  Princess's  occupa' 
tion,  and  these  festivities  did  not  lack  celebration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Italian  muse,  represented  by  the  poet 
Bernardo  Bellini,  who  called  the  Princess  "  the  most  exqui- 
site flower  of  the  Este  stock."  At  Milan,  by  the  way,  the 
discovery  had  been  made  that  the  German  House  of 
Brunswick  and  the  Anglo-German  House  of  Hanover, 
both  reigning  houses  to  which  the  Princess  of  Wales 
belonged  by  birth  and  marriage,  were  descended  from 
a  Guelph  of  the  House  of  Kste,  who  about  the  year  1054 
passed  into  Italy  from  Germany.  On  this  account  the 
Villa  del  Garrovo  was  renamed  Villa  d'Este,  which  name 
it  still  bears.     Bellini  thus  describes  the  place  : — 

Where  Lario,  laughingest  of  lakes, 

Mirror  for  Pliny's  cradle  makes, 

The  sun-tipped  towers  to  her  breast  she  takes, 

Beloved  of  Love  and  the  Mother  of  Love. 

Whilst  hills  bedecked  with  bosky  woods 

Surround  the  silvery  solitudes. 

And  day,  in  gladsomest  of  moods, 

Smiles  from  the  heavens  above.^ 

In  the  meanwhile  Pergami  rose  and  rose,  and  from  the 
position  of  equerry  leaped  to  a  position  of  fuller  con- 
fidence, being  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  chamberlain, 
publicly  admitted  to  the  Princess's  table,  and  grudgingly 
waited  upon  by  those  who  had  theretofore  been  his  fellow- 
servants.  But  in  the  same  degree  that  he  plumed  himself 
upon  the  honours  to  which  he  had  attained,  he  experienced 
the  longing  to  justify  them  in  some  way,  and  to  put  a  dis- 
tance between  himself  and  those  places  and  people  who 
had  known  him  as  a  simple  courier.  He  was  hopeful  that 
opportunities  would  not  be  wanting,  by  going  in  search  of 
fresh  adventures,  to  appear  deserving  of  further  marks 

*  Alfredo  Comandini.  VlttUia  nei  cento  anni  dtl  sicola  XIX,  Vol.  L 
Milan,  A.  Vallardi,  1901. 

[The  ancient  name  of  the  lake  of  Como  was  Lacus  Larius,  and  the 
yomiger  Pliny  was  bom  at  Comum,  a  town  on  its  shores.] 
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of  favour.  He  consequently  urged  the  Princess,  wl 
mclination  already  set  in  that  direction,  to  hurry  forward 
the  journey  to  the  Kast  whilst  the  works  in  connexion 
with  the  adaptation  of  the  Villa  d'Este  were  in  course  of 
completion.  To  Pei^ami's  persuasions  must  be  added 
the  intolerable  espionage  of  which  the  Princess  was  the 
object 

Baron  Ompteda  and  Colonel  Browne  had  established 
their  head-quarters  at  Milan,  and  from  that  centre,  with 
every  species  of  stratagem  which  the  brains  of  a  soldier 
and  a  politidan  could  devise,  they  spied  upon  the 
Princess's  every  movement  by  day  and  more  particularly 
by  night :  now  by  means  of  their  emissaries,  now  with 
the  assistance  of  the  menials  attached  to  the  villa  ;  some- 
times appearing  at  f&tes,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
exclude  them,  sometimes  feigning  to  take  an  amicable 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Court.  At  the  outset  the 
Princess  received  Ompteda  as  a  friend  and  fellow- 
countryman  ;  later  she  began  to  suspect  him,  the  more 
so  inasmuch  as  the  members  of  her  suite,  and  particularly 
Pei^mi,  continually  reported  to  her  that  people  had  been 
surprised  in  this  or  that  part  of  the  gardens,  or  in  the 
cellars  or  garrets,  managing  to  make  ofT  when  any  one 
approached,  and  reappearing  later  on  under  other  dis- 
guises and  with  fresh  pretexts.  Both  at  thi.s  time  and  nn 
subsequent  occasions  she  was  persuaded  to  believe  in 
reports  of  attempts  upon  her  life  and  unsuccessful 
schemes  at  robbery  which  had  no  other  foundation  than 
the  heated  imagination  of  the  narrators.  It  was  neither 
against  the  life  nor  the  property  of  the  Princess  that 
attempts  were  being  made ;  the  search  was  for  material 
proof  of  the  guilt  which  lay  bidden  in  the  dark  corners 
and  tortuous  ways. 

One  who  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  direct  in- 
formation upon  this  state  of  affairs  thus  describes  it : 
"  This  incessant  persecution,  slow,  silent,  subtle,  the  realiza- 
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tion  that  jwrsons  unidentifiable,  yet  suspicious,  encuin- 
passed  the  place,  emerj^ng  from  and  disappearing  into 
the  shadows ;  this  strange  kind  of  mysterious  invisible  foe 
which  might  be  concealed  where  least  expected,  even  in 
the  personnel  of  the  suite  itself — induced  a  curious  super- 
excitement  in  the  nervous  system  of  them  all.  Every  one 
questioned  the  good  faith  of  the  other ;  every  one  shut 
himself  up  in  himself,  or  if  conversation  was  indulged  in 
spoke  least  of  all  of  what  was  passing  in  the  mind.  And 
when  their  talk,  as  was  inevitable,  approached  the  fatal 

t  subject,  each  would  speak  in  a  suppressed  voice  of  surprises 
and  ambuscades,  of  uncertain  shadows  gliding  in  the  twi- 
light along  the  paths  and  between  the  hedges,  and  even  in 
the  cellars  and  attics  of  the  villa,  where  they  endeavoured 
to  conceal  themselves  for  the  night,  disputing  the  position 
with  the  rats  and  bats."  ^ 

The  season  of  enchantment  was  past,  and  day  by  day 
the  vague  terrors  increased.     The  Princess  was  no  longer 

•  under  the  spell  of  the  season  and  the  lake,  and  prompted 
by  these  annoyances  and  suspicions,  made  up  her  mind  to 
set  out     Having  left  certain  of  the  people  in  her  emiiluy 

»at  the  Villa  d'Este,  amongst  whom  were  Luigi  I'ergami 
and  Dr.  Mocchetti,  who  had  now  succeeded  Dr.  Holland,  a 
start  was  made,  in  the  early  days  of  November,  from  Como 
to  Genoa,  where  it  was  arranged  to  embark  for  Sicily,  from 
which  place  they  would  set  sail  for  the  East 

The  suite  included  the  following  persons  :  the  Countess 
Oldi  as  lady-in-waiting,  I'ergami  as  chamberlain,  Pergami's 
daughter  Vittorina,  the  youth  William  Austin,  Count 
Midiele  Schiavini  of  Crema,  whose  duties  were  various, 
Lieutenant  Hownam  as  private  secretary,  Hyeronimus  as 
maitre  dkoul,  a  doctor,  and  several  servants  and  atten- 
dants, amongst  whom  were  the  famous  Louise  Demont,  a 

'  Cftrlo  CtDcUi,  CaraUna  di  firttttroitk, print tpissa  tti  GaiUs.  Appuntt  c 
sole.     Pesato,  Slib.  (ip.    Fedccid,  1S90. 
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Swiss  from  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  who  took  such  an  Tm- 
portant  part  in  the  subsequent  trial  in  London,  and 
Tcodoro  Maiocchi  of  Lodi,  the  mainstay  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

On  1 5  November,  i8 1 5,  the  following  paragraph  appeared 
in  the  Gassttta  di  Genoa:  "Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales  arrived  here  yesterday  about  four 
o'clock  from  Milan,  and  immediately  embarked  to  proceed 
to  Palermo,  with  the  intention,  it  is  understood,  of  sub- 
sequently journeying  as  far  as  Greece."  And  three  days 
afterwards, on  18  November,  this  paragraph:  "On  Tuesday 
night  and  on  the  two  following  days  a  heavy  storm  pre- 
vailed at  sea.  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
who  had  embarked  the  previous  evening,  remained  on 
board  in  port ;  but  yesterday  morning,  the  weather  having 
improved,  the  frigate  'Alcmena,'  upon  which  she  is  travel- 
ling, set  sail  escorted  by  the  '  Leviathan.' "  ^ 


With  regard  to  the  goal  of  her  journey,  the  Princess's 
intentions  were  sufficiently  definite,  but  not  so  much  so 
with  regard  to  her  route  and  the  duration  of  her  stay  in 
the  various  places  through  which  she  proposed  to  pass. 
The  journey  had  indeed  no  object  but  enjoyment,  the 
satisfaction  of  curiosity,  the  search  for  fresh  incentives  to 
distraction. 

They  reached  the  shores  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  only 
stopped  just  long  enough  to  visit  the  places  so  recently 
made  memorable  in  history.  Thus  whilst  an  English 
princess  out  of  feminine  curiosity  entered  the  deserted 
dwelling  of  him  who  had  shaken  the  thrones  of  Europe, 
Napoleon  himself  now  a  prisoner  of  England,  wandered 
in  torment  about  another  island  where  he  was  destined  to 
find  a  grave. 

From  Elba  the  journey  was  continued  to  Sicily,  and  on 

'  The  rotic*  appears  to  be  inaccurate  It  was  not  escorted  by,  Iml  actually 
upon  the  "  Uevtathao  "  ihal  slie  left  (Jeiioa  for  Sicil)'. 
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27  November,  eleven  days  after  leaving  the  port  of  Genoa, 
the  Princess  entered  Palermo.  She  arrived  at  the  Bourbon 
Court  very  shortly  after  King  Ferdinand  IV  had  discarded 
the  ceremonial  mourning  for  his  wife,  Maria  Carolina 
of  Austria,  who  had  been  exiled  from  Sicily  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  She  died  at 
Schonbrunn  on  7  September  of  the  preceding  year,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  assembly  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  where 
possibly  she  might  have  been  able  to  effect  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  aims.  The  feeble  Ferdinand  IV  of  Sicily, 
who  became,  though  void  of  merit  of  his  own,  Ferdinand  I 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  had  lost,  as  far  back  as  1806,  his 
possessions  on  the  mainland,  and  had  for  the  second  time 
retired  to  Palermo,  where  he  led  a  wretched  life  at  the 
mercy  of  his  more  powerful  neighbours,  but  protected  from 
motives  of  interest  by  the  English  fleet,  though  practically 
restricted  to  a  private  life.  At  that  time  the  horrors  of 
the  Neapolitan  risings  in  1799  were  associated  with  his 
name,  and  if  he  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
cause  of  them,  he  will  always  remain  primarily  responsible 
before  the  tribunal  of  history.  Beyond  this  wc  can,  and 
indeed  are  almost  forced  to  think  of  him  in  connexion 
with  the  double  pusillanimity  of  Lubiana  and  the  perfidy 
of  1820  and  1821,  the  contempt  of  his  authority  as 
husband,  and  the  derision  of  his  people,  who  mocked  him 
with  the  nickname  Nasone. 

The  newspapers  of  Palermo  and  Messina  and  of  other 
Sicilian  cities,  as  well  as  the  contemporary  memoirs,  give 
detailed  information  concerning  the  Princess's  arrival,  her 
reception,  the  visits  she  made,  the  fi^tes  in  her  honour,  her 
excursions  to  places  more  or  less  notable,  and  other 
matters. 

When  first  the  "  Leviathan  "  arrived  in  the  harbour,  the 
Viceroy  or  Prince  Regent  dispatched  three  members  of 
the  Court  to  pay  official  respects,  Prince  di  San  Nic^ndro, 
General  Prince   di  Cut6,  and   Marshal    Stayti.     Having 
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come  on  board  the  ship,  they  presented  their  master's 
compliments,  and  made  the  most  la\'ish  offers  of  hospi- 
tality. The  Princess  returned  thanks,  but  did  not  accept, 
and  did  not  go  on  shore;  indeed,  she  remained  on  board 
that  night,  and  the  following  day,  when  she  disembarked 
at  the  Scalo  della  Sanit^.  She  was  not  even  willing  to  make 
use  of  the  carriage  placed  at  her  disposal  by  Mr.  Gibbs, 
and  preferred  to  make  her  way  on  foot  to  the  palace  of 
His  Excellency  the  Prince  of  Butera,  where  she  was  ex- 
pected, and  suitably  welcomed,  although  the  lady  of  the 
house,  the  Princess  Hutera  di  Brancifurti,  was  absent. 
"  Although  perhaps  no  residence,"  the  Registro  Politia> ' 
remarks,  "could  be  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  lady 
who  is  about  to  stay  here,  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  one  of  the  stateliest  palaces  in  this  capital,  both  on  the 
score  of  accommodation  and  furniture,  could  be  on  this 
occasion  made  to  serve  the  purpose  as  far  as  possible." 

A  few  moments  after  her  arrival,  the  Princess  showed 
herself  in  public  on  the  terrace,  and  afterwards  promenaded 
in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  same  day  that  she  arrived 
at  Palermo  their  Highnesses  the  Hereditary  Prince  and 
Princess  called  to  pay  their  respects  in  person  to  the  royal 
guest,  and  in  the  evening,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say, 
the  Princess  was  present  at  a  performance  at  the  Teatro 
Caroline,  where  she  occupied  the  box  placed  at  her  dis- 
posal by  the  Captain  of  the  Guard. 

On  30  November  the  Princess  went  from  the  Palazzo 
Butera  to  the  royal  palace  to  return  the  complimentary 
visit  of  the  previous  day.  She  was  accompanied  by  her 
chamberlain,  who  sported  the  gorgeous  uniform  of  the 
regiment  of  Hussars.  But  the  courtesies  extended  to  her 
did  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  formalities  imposed 
by  custom,  since  the  Bourbon  Court  owed  too  much 
deference  to  the  English  official  authorities.  This  royal 
circle  was  full  of  memories  of  the  favourite  John  Acton 

'  Rttittrp  PoHtite,  1815,  Dumber  3i& 
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and  Queen  Maria  Carolina,  and  certain  things  were 
related  to  Caroline  of  Brunswick  which  raay  ha\'e  caused 
her  to  feel  humiliated  or  exultant  as  the  case  may  have 
been.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  two 
couples,  Acton  and  Maria  Carolina,  Pergamt  and  Caroline 
of  Brunswick,  offered  not  a  few  analogies,  although 
they  widely  differed  in  this  respect,  that  the  former 
possessed  intellectual  worth,  whilst  the  latter,  when  all  was 
told,  was  merely  a  ph>*sical  force. 

At  Palermo  the  Princess  remained  but  a  short  time. 

The  Gazsetta  di  Messina  and  the  Spettaiore  Siciiiamo 
agree  in  stating  that  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  8  December  the  English  ship  "  Leviathan "  arrived 
from  Palermo  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  on  board  and 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Messina.  Her  disembarka- 
tion took  place  on  the  following  day,  and  the  Princess  was 
welcomed  with  a  salute  of  twenty-one  cannon,  which  was 
responded  to  from  the  "  Leviathan  "  with  an  equal  number ; 
and  then,  followed  by  a  great  concourse  of  people,  she 
went  from  the  landing-stage  to  the  palace  of  the  Cambo 
family,  which  had  been  prepared  for  her.  There  she  was 
immediately  visited  by  His  Excellency  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Prince  della  Scaletta,  governor  of  the  city, 
the  foremost  of  the  Messinese  nobility,  and  the  military 
and  municipal  representatives  of  the  place.  These  last  in 
particular,  says  the  Spettatore  SictUano,  were  received  with 
that  especial  grace  for  which  the  Princess  was  famous. 

At  Messina,  indeed,  her  reception  was  enthusiastic,  com- 
pensating somewhat  for  the  chilliness  of  her  welcome  at 
Palermo. 

On  the  succeeding  days  the  Princess  made  visits,  often 
on  foot,  to  churches  and  convents.  She  was  admitted  to 
the  Abbey  of  San  Gregorio,  and  received  from  the  nuns 
liberal  gifts  of  sweets,  with  which  she  was  so  pleased  that 
on  the  day  following  she  dispatched  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
the  Abbess ;  in  the  evenings  she  honoured  the  theatre  with 
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presence,  and  on  one  occasion,  visiting  it  when  the 
banefit  of  an  actress  was  taking  place,  she  presented  her 
with  a  sum  of  money  and  seveial  handsome  dresses. 

After  some  days,  with  an  "appears"  that  seems  some- 
what malicious,  the  Gasutta  di  Mtssina  remarks,  "The 
object  of  Her  Royal  Hi^ness's  journey  appears  to  be  the 
observation  of  the  various  products  of  nature  and  art  in 
which  our  country  abounds,  and  regarding  which  the 
Princess  displays  so  marked  a  discriroination." 

For  the  rest  it  does  not  appear  that  during  the  entire 
month  of  the  Princess's  stay  at  Messina  she  gave  way  to 
any  of  those  follies  which  are  recorded  about  her  stay  in 
Switzerland.  Perhaps  the  profound  and  general  respect 
which  was  rendered  to  her,  the  greater  distance  from  those 
places  where  she  had  been  piqued  by  irritating  espionage, 
the  charm  of  the  climate,  and  the  triumph  of  love,  which 
at  this  time,  although  she  was  now  in  the  autumn  of  life, 
must  have  been  complete,  all  contributed  to  calm  her  and 
cause  her  to  set  amdc  completely  that  longing  for  change 
with  which  we  may  suppose  her  to  have  been  constantly 
swayed. 

TTie  Engh'sh  ship  upon  which  she  had  journeyed  from 
Genoa  to  Palermo  and  thence  to  Messina  was  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Thomas  Briggs.  lie  having  fulfilled 
his  undertakings,  departed,  whereupon  the  Princess  had 
to  plan  the  continuance  of  her  journey  upon  some  other 
ship.  She  accordingly  made  an  arrangement  with  Captain 
Pechell,  commander  of  the  "Clorinda,"  upon  which  in  the 
previous  year  she  had  journeyed  from  Civita  Vecchia  to 
Leghorn,  and  from  Leghorn  to  Genoa. 

On  Tuesday, 9  January,  the  Syracusan  correspondent  of 
the  Gasstttii  di  Mussina  reports  that  about  eight  o'clock  a 
IHgate  named  the  "  Clorinda"  arrived  in  the  portof  Syracuse, 
having  on  board  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  wife  of  George.  Prince  of  Wales,  Regent  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great   Britain.      She  was   at  once 
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greeted  from  the  Piazza  by  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns. 
Having  landed,  on  this  occasion  she  took  a  carriage,  and 
went  to  stay  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the 
house  of  Signor  Scandurra.  The  following  morning, 
three  hours  before  midday,  she  was  waited  on  by 
the  learned  antiquary,  Giuseppe  Maria  Capodici,  Royal 
Curator  of  the  military  hospital,  who  presented  her 
with  his  learned  works  in  two  volumes.  The  Princess  was 
much  gratified  with  the  gift,  and  assured  the  donor  that 
before  many  days  had  passed  she  would  visit  him  at  his 
house.  Directly  afterwards  she  moved  from  the  Casino 
Scandurra  to  the  Villa  Buffardeci,  close  to  the  shore  of  the 
Porto  Maggiore,  where  she  remained  about  twenty  days. 
On  the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  as  she  had  promised,  she 
set  out  from  the  Villa  Buffardeci  in  a  launch  belonging  to 
the  "  Clorinda,"  on  a  visit  to  the  house  of  the  learned 
antiquary,  and  remained  there  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
with  many  members  of  her  suite.  Having  been  presented 
with  certain  souvenirs  from  the  collection  of  Signor  Capo- 
dici, she  returned  direct  to  her  residence.  Some  days  after- 
wards the  Gazzetta  di  Messina  assured  the  public  that  the 
antiquary  had  been  generously  rewarded. 

The  Princess's  happy  state  of  mind  continued  at  Syracuse, 
wlwre  she  would  probably  have  made  a  longer  stay  if  fresh 
circumstances  had  not  arisen,  which  made  her  desirous  of 
avoiding  the  "  Clorinda,"  and  particularly  Captain  Pechell ; 
and  consequently  on  her  way  to  Syracuse  she  passed  at 
sea  the  landing-place  for  Etna  without  making  a  stop,  and 
she  decided  to  leave  the  ship  upon  which  she  had  come 
in  that  port,  and  make  her  way  by  land  to  Catania.  So 
she  started  on  the  29th,  and  passing  through  Lentini,  where 
she  made  a  short  stay,  arrived  in  Catania  on  31  January, 
and  took  up  her  abode  in  the  Palazzo  Paternd-Castelfranco, 
now  called  Palazzo  Ursino. 

So  long  as  she  remained  at  Catania  the  Princess  aban- 
doned herself  completely  to  the  delirious  delights  of  the 
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senses,  so  that  she  no  longer  gave  a  thought  to  whether 
she  was  observed  by  her  attendants  when  she  withdrew  to 
her  temple  uf  love,  but  carried  her  favourite  pillow  with 
her  both  coming  and  going.  It  was  in  this  city,  too,  that 
she  had  her  portrait  painted  in  the  character  of  the 
M^dalen  and  in  that  of  a  Turkish  woman,  in  his  speech 
for  the  prosecution  the  Attorney-General  states  that 
the  Princely  Magdalen  was  indeed  more  naked  than 
clothed.  We  have  not  seen  the  portrait,  but  without  doing 
so  we  can  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  for  it  was  ever  a  pro- 
nounced tendency  of  the  Princess  to  put  her  natural 
charms  in  evidence,  as,  amongst  others,  the  Milanese 
painter  Giuseppe  Bossi  records.  But  if  she  planned  in 
this  fashion  to  be  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  him  whom 
she  adored,  she  wished  at  the  same  time  that  the  object  of 
her  love  should  produce  equal  delight  to  her  own,  by  being 
imaged  to  them  in  the  most  comely  form  that  couid  be 
contrived,  and  consequently  she  had  him  painted  in  the 
character  of  a  young  Tuxk. 

The  two  portraits  were  afterwards  removed  to  Milan, 
where  they  for  a  long  time  decorated  the  Villa  Barona, 
and  perhaps  they  arc  even  yet  preserved  somewhere. 

As  to  receptions  and  public  fetes,  the  Catanians  strove 
with  the  Messinese,  and  perhaps  outstripped  them.  The 
Princess  was  very  happy  on  the  subject,  but  after  only  a 
short  stay  she  removed  to  Augusta,  on  the  sea-shore, 
where  she  remained  about  a  month.  The  change  from  a 
large  and  beautiful  city  to  a  small  one  with  few  attractive 
features  would  appear  inexplicable  at  the  first  glance  if 
we  did  not  know  that  Augusta  possessed  a  secret  attrac- 
tion, most  consolatory  to  Pergami,  and  consequently 
necessary  also  to  the  Princess.  It  contained  something 
which  had  the  property  of  instantaneously  changing  the 
position  of  Pergami  the  chamberlain. 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town  a  small  estate  was  in 
the  market  which  carried  with  it  the  title  of  Baron.     The 
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title,  of  course,  was  not  sold,  but  was  conceded  as  a  prerog- 
ative, and  in  connequence  of  a  royal  decree,  to  the  owner  of 
the  property,  on  his  petitioning  for  it  and  paying  a  certain 
fine.  In  the  purchase  of  the  estate,  called  by  the  name 
of  Francina,  and  in  the  formalities  necessary  for  the 
transfer  of  the  title,  twenty-six  days  were  passed,  to  the 
discomfort  rather  than  the  convenience  of  the  party,  but 
in  the  end  Pergami  emerged  Baron  della  Francina  with  all 
the  legal  requirements  complied  with. 

Everything  was  prc^ressing  in  the  most  satisfactory 
fashion,  if  only  the  English  Captain  Pcchell,  who  had 
known  Pergami  in  the  Princess's  service  as  attendant,  and 
afterwards  in  the  voyage  from  Messina  to  Syracuse  re- 
encountered  him  as  chamberlain,  would  have  kept  quiet. 
At  first  he  had  begged  the  Princess  not  to  require  him  to 
sit  at  table  with  a  man  whom  he  had  regarded  as  a  servant, 
and  then  the  Princess  having  proved  deaf  to  his  remon- 
strances, a  separate  service  had  been  instituted.  At  the  one 
table  the  Princess  sat  in  the  company  of  Pergami,  at  the 
other  the  captain  by  himself. 

The  disagreement  developed  into  open  dispute,  where- 
upon the  "  Clorinda "  with  her  captain  remained  in  the  port 
of  Syracuse,  and  the  Princess,  with  her  suite,  as  has  been 
said,  took  the  road  to  Catania,  The  separation  brought 
about  the  result  desired  by  Pergami — an  arrangement 
with  Captain  Pechell  in  accordance  with  which  each  side 
was  freed  from  the  obligations  previously  entered  into  with 
the  other. 

By  instructions  received  from  the  Princess,  an  Italian 
ship  was  then  chartered  by  an  English  lieutenant  of  the 
navy,  John  Flynn,  This  vessel,  which  was  called  the 
"Industria,"'  was  a  species  of  polacca,  and  was  owned  and 
commanded  by  a  Captain  Vincenzu  Rargiulo  or  Guargiulo. 
Hastily  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  its  name  changed  to  the 
"  Royal  Charlotte  " ;  Lieutenant  Flynn  himself  took  over 
the  command  of  it 
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On  the  "  Royal  Charlotte  "  the  Princess  left  the  port  of 
Augusta,  and  having  rounded  Cape  Passero  after  a  brief 
storm,  arrived  at  Tunis  on  4  April.  There  she  landed,  and 
found  accommodation  m  the  house  of  the  British  Consul, 
close  to  the  palace  of  the  Bey. 

During  the  time  that  she  remained  at  Tunis  she  was 
treated  by  the  Bey  as  a  queen;  and  such,  indeed,  she 
showed  herself  in  liberality,  the  virtue  she  was  ever  ready 
to  exercise,  even  when  time  and  place  were  inappropriate. 
She  visited  the  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
always  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  Arab  horsemen,  who, 
according  to  their  habit,  often  amused  themselves  with 
those  games  with  sand  (/oA  el  iarode)  of  which  De  Amicis 
makes  mention  in  his  Marocco.  Lastly  she  went  to  see  the 
ruins  of  Carthage. 

From  Tunis  the  partj'  passed  to  Malta,  where  the  Prin- 
cess succeeded  in  securing  the  appointment  of  I'ergami  as 
a  knight  of  that  Order  in  a  manner  not  essentially  differ- 
ent from  that  by  means  of  which  his  patent  of  nobih'ty  had 
been  procured.  The  Council  of  the  Knights  of  Malta 
subsequently  learned  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  debated 
as  to  the  withdrawal  of  what  had  been  conferred  in  too 
much  haste  ;  whereupon  Pergami  had  some  difficulty  in 
proving  his  claim  to  a  title  of  nobility.  Hut  everything 
was  at  length  set  straight,  and  so  long  as  he  lived  he  was 
able  to  adorn  him.'ielf  with  the  cross  of  the  Order^  as  the 
portrait  of  him  which  is  preserved  will  show.^ 

From  Malta,  after  a  very  short  stay  in  the  port  of  the 
island  of  Melos  in  the  early  days  of  May.  the  Pirreus  was 
reached,  and  thence  the  party  proceeded  to  Athens. 

Athens  is  the  dream  of  the  archxologist     It  had  been 

'  Accot'linR  lt>  the  Atlorncy-Genctal,  in  his  speech  for  the  piroseculioa,  and 
(o  the  dcfxisitlon  of  Louise  Demont,  which  is  prenervRil  in  the  repoctx  of  the 
tml,  [he  title  of  Knight  of  MuItA  haO  Uuen  conferreil  on  Pergami,  at  CaUnu, 
before  (he  tnrimial  title,  Accoriling  to  other  tcctimonics,  in  which  we  place 
gicfttcr  confidence,  inauniich  as  llie  cruss  or  the  Order  is  only  given  to  tnem- 
bcis  of  the  nobility,  it  was  conferred  aftcrwuds. 
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enthusiastically  described  to  the  Princess  by  her  chamber- 
Iain,  Sir  William  Gell,  and  was  to  have  been  her  principal 
stopping-point  in  her  journey  to  the  East;  but  in  18 16  it 
was  still  an  Athens  with  many  Turkish  features.  One 
does  not  wish  to  call  in  question  the  Princess's  enthusiasm 
for  those  historic  memories,  but  if  ever  the  heated  imagina- 
tion succeeded  in  realizing  "the  rigid  Spartan  virtues,"  it  is 
certain  that  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  person  herself 
could  never  have  been  more  ill  adapted  to  such  realiza- 
tion.* 

From  Athens  she  went  on  across  the  isthmus  to  Corinth, 
and  thence,  still  in  the  same  ship,  "Royal  Charlotte,"  sailed 
through  the  Greek  Archipelago  for  Constantinople.  Pass- 
ing up  the  Dardanelles,  when  the  ship  came  in  sight  of  the 
place  where  on  the  one  side  lay  Sestos  and  on  the  other 
Abydos,  the  Princess  related,  in  the  midst  of  the  crew  and 
the  members  of  the  suite,  the  lamentable  tale  of  Hero  and 
Leander.  And  it  may  be  believed  that  she  was  more 
successful  in  declaiming  and  more  impressed  by  the 
fabulous  story  of  those  lovers  than  in  calling  up  the 
memory  of  the  Greco-Spartan  civiHxation.  After  fifteen 
days'  stay  at  Constantinople,  nearly  all  of  them  passed  in 
the  village  of  Biut-Kar^,  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
Strait  and  the  Black  Sea,  she  took  ship  once  more,  and, 
passing  Mitylcnc  and  Chios,  arrived  at  Ephesus,  the  city 
once  famous  for  its  Temple  of  Diana.  Having  visited  its 
ruins,  she  hastened  her  departure,  and  by  way  of  Cyprus 
and  Sl  Jean  d'Acre  arrived  at  Jaffa,  where  even  at  this 
day  the  sea  voyage  ends  and  the  journey  by  land  into  the 
interior  begins  for  those  proceeding  to  the  Holy  Land. 

During  a  brief  halt  in  one  of  the  Eastern  ports  whilst  on 
the  voyage  between  Constantinople  and  Jaffa, the  Princess 
was  approached  by  two  mysterious  individuals,  who  pre- 
sented her  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Baron 
Ompteda.     They  told  her  that  they  were  Neapolitans  and 

'  See  C  Cinelli'fi  wotk,  almdy  quoted. 
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had  COOK  from  Milan,  and  begged  her  to  receive  them  as 
domestics  into  the  number  of  her  suite.  The  Princess, 
cither  because  she  did  not  need  any  more  servants  or 
because  she  had  begun  to  suspect  some  treachery,  pre- 
tended to  extend  her  protection  to  them  and  grant  their 
request,  but  actually  she  dispatched  the  Neapolitans  at 
her  own  expense  to  the  Villa  d*Este  to  await  her  return 
from  Palestine.  They  appeared  vexed  at  this  develop- 
ment, says  the  pseudo-Greek  Tirmini  Almert^,  but  they 
set  out  for  the  villa. 

We  report  the  anecdote  and  the  source  from  which  it  is 
derived  without  the  addition  of  a  word.  IT  it  is  not  true,  it 
has  the  appearance  of  truth,  for  the  Princess  was  actually 
dogged  by  the  emissaries  of  Omptcda,  even  in  the  East,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  information  which  reached  the  Court 
of  London  in  due  course,  and  which  was  referred  to  in  the 
trial. 

At  Jaffa  arrangements  had  to  be  made  to  get  together  a 
sort  of  caravan  with  camels,  escorts,  guides,  tents,  and  all 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  an  excursion  into  the  interior, 
and  Pergami,  who  was  thus  placed  in  the  exercise  of  his 
natural  duties,  provided  for  everything  with  ability  and 
discretion. 

By  the  Jaffa  road,  which  pilgrims  bound  for  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  follow,  our  traveller  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Holy 
City  (el  Cuds)  on  9  July,  1S16.  Throughout  the  journey, 
which  entailed  a  march  of  four  to  five  days,  and  which  she 
made  for  the  greater  part  by  night  on  the  backs  of  beasts 
of  burden,  a  halt  was  made  here  and  there  for  the  cus- 
tomary visits  to  places  of  interest,  and  during  the  hours 
devoted  to  rest  she  preferred  to  remain  in  her  tent  rather 
than  use  the  caravanserais.  At  Jerusalem  apartments  were 
prepared  for  her  in  the  building  of  a  monastic  community, 
and  during  the  day  following  her  arrival  she  visited  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  ascended  Mount  Calvary,  descended  into 
the  subterranean  chapels,  to   which  some  of  the  instru- 
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meats  of  Christ's  passion  are  preserved,  and  saw  the 
interior  of  St  Peter's  prison  cell,  the  chamber  of  the  Last 
Sapper,  and  the  tomb  of  King  David.  She  desired  further, 
in  spite  of  the  excessive  heat,  to  explore  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  during  an  ex- 
cursion in  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem  got  as  far  as  Bethle- 
hem, six  miles  distant  from  the  city.  Finally,  escorted  by 
guides  provided  by  the  governor,  after  climbing  mountains 
and  crossing  desolate  plains,  she  reached  the  River  Jordan. 
Before  preparing  for  her  return  she  bestowed  princely 
gifts  on  her  hosts,  and  seciu%d  the  nomination  of  Fergami 
as  a  knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  But  not  content  with 
this,  she  herself  instituted  an  Order,  which  she  styled  the 
Order  of  St  Caroline,  nominating  Fergami  its  Grand 
Master,  and  the  other  men  of  the  party  knights. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  decree  establishing  the  Order  of 
St  Caroline,  as  it  was  issued  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  design 
of  the  decoration  of  the  Order,  a  cross,  which  had  been 
prepared  in  advance.  The  diploma  here  copied  is  the  one 
elevating  Lieutenant  Hownam,  R.N.,  to  the  Order. 

B7  this  present,  subscribed  by  the  own  hand  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  bearing  her  seal,  Her  Royal 
H^bness  institutes  and  creates  a  new  Order,  to  recompense  the 
Eaithful  knights  who  have  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  her  on 
her  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

First.  This  order  shall  be  given  to  and  worn  only  by  those 
who  have  accompanied  Her  Royal  Highness  to  Jerusalem,  ex- 
cept her  physician.  Professor  Mocchetti,  who  by  a  simple  ac- 
cident could  not  follow  her. 

Second.  The  Colonel  Bartholomew  Fergami,  Baron  of  Fran- 
cina.  Knight  of  Malta  and  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem, 
equerry  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  shall  be  Grand  Master  of  this 
Order ;  and  his  children,  males  as  well  as  females,  shall  succeed 
him,  and  shall  have  the  honour  to  wear  the  same  Order  from 
generation  to  generation  for  ever. 
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Third.     This  same  advantage  is  granted  to  the  Knight  of"the" 
Holy  Sepulchre,  Mr.  William  Austin,  and  also  faia  legitimate 
children  shall  enjoy  this  honour  for  ever. 

Fourth.  This  honour  shall  be  personal  for  you,  Mr.  Joseph 
Hownam,  Captain  of  the  British  Navy,  Knight  in  the  suite  of 
Her  Royal  Highness,  created  one  of  the  Knights  of  this  Orrler 
by  this  present,  and  at  your  death  the  Cross  and  the  Patent 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Grand  Master. 

Fifth.  The  Grand  Master  shall  wear  the  Cross  round  his 
neck ;  and  the  other  Knights  shall  be  obliged  to  wear  it  at  Che 
button-hole  of  the  left  hand  side  of  their  coats. 

Sixth.  The  above-mentioned  Order  consists  of  a  red  crosft, 
with  the  motto,  "  Ifo/it  soii  qui  mal y  pcnse  " ;  and  shall  be  called 
by  the  name  of  St.  Caroline  of  Jerusalem.  The  ribbon  shall  be 
lilac  and  silver. 


Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales. 

CoL.  Pbrgaui,  Baron  of  Francina, 
Knight  of  Malta  and  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Grand 
Master. 


On  ig  July,  having  retraced  their  steps,  they  arrived 
once  more  at  Jaffa,  where  the  ship  upon  which  they  had 
come  was  in  readiness  waiting  for  them. 

The  order  for  departure  was  quickly  given,  the  d^tina- 
tion  being  the  port  of  Syracuse.  The  sea  journey  was 
sufficiently  protracted,  and  the  navigation  of  the  vessel 
not  free  from  accidents  of  various  kinds.  The  *'  Royal 
Charlotte"  took  shelter  in  the  port  of  Rhodes  from  the 
first  storm  it  encountered,  but  it  was  overtaken  by  a 
second  as  it  was  entering  the  Greek  Archipelago.  By  a 
fortunate  change  of  the  wind  an  attack  by  a  piratical 
galley  was  avoided,  but  nevertheless  it  was  20  August 
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before  they  managed  to  make  the  port  of  Syracuse.  On 
the  24th  a  ^and  ftte  was  held  on  board  the  "  Royal 
Charlotte,"  purely  in  honour  of  Pergami,  who  returned 
from  the  trip  to  the  East  loaded  with  the  honours  won  by 
his  devotion ;  and  on  this  occasion,  after  recapitulating 
the  distinctions  conferred  on  him,  the  whole  party,  delirious 
with  excitement,  drank  to  the  health  of  the  Princess,  and 
made  the  Sicilian  shores  echo  with  the  names  of  Barto- 
lomeo  and  Caroline. 

The  desired  ends  of  each  having  in  this  manner  been 
attained,  the  Princess  felt  a  longing  for  rest  The  season 
invited  her  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  lake 
at  Corao,  so  she  resolved  to  proceed  to  Northern  Italy. 

Touching  at  the  port  of  Messina,  and  passing  without  a 
halt  by  Cape  Pizzo,  near  which  place  Joachim  Murat, 
whose  bust  only  the  previous  year  she  had  crowned  with 
laurel,  had  since  miserably  ended  his  life,  she  disembarked 
at  Porto  d'Anzia 

Under  the  escort  of  the  Papal  Dragoons  and  Colonel 
Sutterman,  the  Princess  proceeded  from  Porto  d'Anzio  to 
Rome  to  pay  her  respects  and  offer  handsome  gifts  to  the 
Holy  Father,  and  from  Rome,  by  way  of  Viterbo,  Florence, 
and  Bologna,  she  reached  Milan,  where  news  of  her  return 
had  already  been  announced.  In  the  diary  of  the  worthy 
Canon  Mantovani,  under  date  of  14  September,  1816,  we 
read  :  "  The  Princess  of  Wales  is  expected.  She  has  just 
returned  from  her  voyage  through  Italy,  Algiers,  the 
Indies,  Egypt,  and  Constantinople.  Letters  have  been 
received  by  the  brothers  Marietti,  the  bankers,  to  advise 
Dr.  Mocchctti,  who  is  to-day  on  his  way  from  Como  to 
Milan  to  receive  her  on  her  arrival."^ 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Princess  settled  down  in  her 
delightful  villa,  the  restoration  and  decoration  of  which 
were  now  finished.  Her  return,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was 
welcomed  with  signs  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the 

^  From  m  aumoscript  diarj  prcKrvetl  in  the  fiibUuteca  Arabcosioiuu 
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people  of  the  place  and  celebrated  by  the  poet  Bernardo 
Bellini  in  a  hymn  to  ApoUa 

The  newspapers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Como  an- 
nounce gleefully :  "  We  have  now  had  amongst  us  for 
some  days  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
once  more  installed  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  after  her  voyage 
to  the  Bosphorus,  Greece,  and  Palestine,  and  a  sojourn 
of  four  months  in  Sicily.  Everywhere  she  sought  out  and 
collected  objects  of  interest  from  their  artistic  merit  or 
their  antiquity,  and  these,  added  to  the  many  others  which 
she  already  possessed,  will  form  a  scientific  museum  which 
must  add  fresh  lustre  to  her  sumptuous  abode."  Then, 
after  mention  of  certain  benefactions,  the  following  passage 
occurs :  '*  Finally,  she  has  entrusted  the  priest  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Cernobbio  with  the  distribution  of  abun- 
dant  alms  to  the  most  needy  of  his  parishioners,  and  has 
appointed  popular  f6tes,  with  prizes  for  the  winners  in 
the  games,  so  as  to  combine  public  benevolence  with 
amusement" 

Not  less  happy  than  the  Princess,  and  with  more  reason 
for  contentment  with  everything,  must  have  been  Barto- 
lomco  Pcrgarai,  who,  in  less  than  two  years,  from  a  simple 
courier  had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  two  knighthoods,  a 
barony,  the  Grand  Mastership  of  the  Order  of  St.  Caroline, 
transmissible  to  his  descendants,  whether  male  or  female, 
to  the  end  of  time,  and,  lastly,  the  position  of  chief 
chamberlain.  liut  after  the  /lars  d'aeuvre,  the  meal ;  after 
empty  honours,  solid  possessions.  The  Princess  bought 
another  villa  near  Milan,  which  she  named  Villa  Barona, 
and  presented  it  to  Vittorina,  Pei^ami's  daughter,  in  recog- 
nition of  her  father's  deserts. 

At  this  Villa,  according  to  Paolo  Oggionc,  who  was  one 
of  the  witnesses  at  the  trial,  ffites  were  held  with  dancing, 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  all  classes  joined, 
even  those  of  tlic  most  humble  position.  The  Princess 
danced  at  these  assemblies,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
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with  Pergami,  and  on  this  account  the  nobility  of  the 
neighbourhood  did  not  come  to  these  reunions.  This  last 
circumstance  was  confirmed  by  Giuseppe  Sacchi,  another 
witness,  who  added  explanatorily,  when  asked  why,  "On 
account  of  the  extreme  freedom  that  prevailed  there" 
And  here  at  the  Villa  Barona  and  in  the  little  theatre 
at  the  Villa  d'Este,  a  sort  of  Turkish  buffoon,  named 
Mahomet,  performed  his  foolish  and  immodest  antics,  to 
tlie  inexpressible  diversion  of  the  Princess,  who  at  times 
occupied  the  place  alone  to  enjoy  the  exhibition.  Later 
in  the  small  theatre  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  now  converted  into 
the  grand  drawing-room  of  the  imposing  Reine  d'Angle- 
terre  Hotel,  the  future  claimant  to  the  crown  of  England 
recited  and  danced  in  the  costume  of  a  columbine,  wear- 
ing the  earrings  of  her  lover,  whilst  Pergami,  dressed  as 
harlequin  and  wearing  her  earrings,  supported  her.* 

But  not  everything,  alast  had  gone  on,  or  indeed  was 
going  on  smoothly.  Baron  Orapteda,  the  eternal  Baron 
Ompteda,  had  taken  advantage  even  of  the  Princess's 
absence  to  come  nearer  to  the  goal  at  which  he  was  aiming. 
As  we  have  said,  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Princess 

*  "Tbe  Villa  d'Este  has  undorgoDe  such  »  complete  mnsformatiim  that  il 
(nay  be  regarded  as  having  been  practically  rebuilt.  The  two  wings  of  the 
structure,  which  formerly  only  roic  to  the  height  of  the  first  floor,  have  liceo 
carried  up  to  a  IctcI  with  the  central  portion  of  the  building,  and  the  sidci 
have  been  prolonged  considerably  to  the  rearward,  which  was  cot  formerly  the 
case.  The  theatre  has  bccQ  entirely  demolished,  and  in  its  place  the  gnad 
drawing-room  constructed.  The  staircase,  which  was  on  the  left  side  of  the 
building,  hai  been  removed  and  two  new  ones  erected  fadog  ihe  vestibule. 
The  Princess  of  Wales's  bathroom  has  Ijccq  traosfurnied  into  the  office  of  the 
huge  hotel.  .  .  .  But  all  this  reconstriicUon  was  cflTecled  at  the  sacrifice  of 
very  valuable  frescoes,  the  churcli,  and  the  hanilsoine  theatre,  which  might 
qoile  easily  have  been  spared,  if  thought  had  bet:n  bestowed  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  wbAt  wat  good,  without  hampering  the  plans  of  the  architect. 

"  The  garden,  the  pork,  and  Ihe  walks  have  not  undergone  any  icconstruc- 
tioo,  but  time  has  worked  its  will  upon  them  ;  alxtve  all  upon  the  grotto  of 
Hercules,  the  Utile  temple  of  Minerva,  and  the  grottoes  of  the  Elysiaa  fields. 
Tbe  miniature  forls  call  out  for  the  renewal  of  (heir  plaster,  as  tltc  wall  shows 
Throngb  in  many  parts." — La  yUia  (fRtts^  itnmi  dtstr^hn  t  tttrui  J$i 
Kaman.     F.  VomaXx,  Como,  I&86. 
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for  Sicily  and  the  East,  the  attendants  at  her  Court  had 
been  besi^ed,  interrogated,  and  enticed  with  the  jingle  of 
money  to  make  damaging  admissions. 

It  appears  that  during  the  Princess's  absence  a  certain 
Maurizio  Credi,  or  Crede,  of  German-Swiss  nationality',  one 
of  the  household  who  had  been  left  at  the  villa,  had  been 
definitely  commissioned  by  the  diplomatist  to  obtain  for 
him  false  keys  to  the  apartment  of  the  Princess,  and 
minute  information  as  to  the  position  of  the  others ;  and  it 
seems,  further,  that  the  Princess  and  Pergami,  a  few  days 
after  their  return  to  the  villa,  got  wind  of  this  transaction. 
Credi  was  consequently  summarily  dismissed  on  the  pre- 
text that  he  was  carrying  on  an  amour  with  one  of  the 
waiting-women  at  the  Court  named  Annctta.  At  any 
rate,  a  letter  of  Credi's  exists,  dated  3  November,  and 
addressed  to  the  Cavaliere  Tamassia,  in  which  he 
confesses  his  fault,  expresses  his  penitence,  and  begs  to  be 
reinstalled  in  the  Princess's  service.  Whether  this  was  yet 
another  little  comedy  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  mag- 
nifying to  the  eyes  of  the  J*rincess  the  dangers  to  which  she 
was  exposed,  and  Pergami's  diligence  in  averting  them, 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  for  any  one  to  decide,  so  great  is 
the  maze  of  intrigues  now  genuine  and  now  simulated.  We 
can  well  understand  Baron  Ompteda,  when  he  says  that 
up  to  this  point  he  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
Princess,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  appearances  went.  "  At 
the  Villa  d'Este  yesterday  (about  the  end  of  September) 
there  was  a  grand  ftte,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
the  new  theatre.  Count  Saurau  sent  excuses.  I  was  not 
even  invited  ;  that  I  am  not  in  good  odour  in  that  quarter 
is  henceforth  beyond  question.  In  order  not  to  awaken 
suspicions  which  I  should  be  glad  to  lull,  i  asked  for  an 
appointment  with  the  Princess ;  but  probably  for  the  same 
reason  Her  Royal  Highness  fixed  the  hour  at  which  she 
sees  every  one  else.  My  reception  was  chilling,  but  with- 
out open  rebuff.     The   marshal  of  the   Court,  Pergami, 
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di<iplayed  an  impenetrable  countenance,  and  wore  the 
Cross  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  wheedled  out  of  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  upon  the  Princess's  false 
representations  that  he  was  a  baron,  knight,  and 
colonel." 

The  Baron  continues  his  description  of  the  f&te,  and 
then  proceeds  :  "  Finally,  a  chamberlain's  key  of  office  was 
brought  forward,  similar  to  the  one  used  at  the  Court  of 
Hanover,  but  of  preposterous  dimensions.  Scarcely  even 
had  more  than  the  most  trifling  remarks  been  directed  to 
me,  so  that  I  had  to  strain  every  nerve  to  retain  my  com- 
posure .  .  .  than  suddenly  the  Princess  broke  in  upon 
the  general  conversation  to  congratulate  me  ironically  upon 
having  once  more  been  appointed  Hanoverian  chamber- 
lain I   .   .   ." 

It  was,  of  course,  a  savage  stroke  on  the  part  of  Per- 
gami,  a  well-barbed  arrow  from  the  Princess,  carrying  its 
allusions  unmistakably  to  the  false  keys  which  the  Baron 
had  commissioned  Maurizio  Credi  the  servant  to  procure 
for  him.  To  the  bantering  allusions  mockery  succeeded :  a 
servant  was  instructed  to  present  to  the  lonely  Baron 
a  single  cup  of  coffee.^ 

"  1  declined,"  says  the  diplomatist,  "  and  was  well  con- 
tented with  my  civil  refusal ;  after  the  audience  I  withdrew 
and  awaited  events  with  patience." 

And  events  fulfilled  all  his  hopes.  But  from  that  time 
onward  Ompteda  could  no  longer  play  a  double  part — give 
himself  out  to  be  the  Princess's  friend  and  frequent  her 
salons,  and  at  the  same  time  occupy  himself  with 
the  collection  of  incriminatory  documents  and  proofs  of 
her  guilt  But  he  did  not  on  this  account  lose  heart,  and 
by  himself,  as  well  as  with  the  assistance  of  other  skilful 
agents,  he  continued  to  hunt  out  and  arrange  evidence 
which,  after  it  had  been  sifted  at  Milan  by  people  learned 

'  Tbe  lulian  phi&se  u  "tti  sola  bATOoe  mm'  unita  tazu  di  caSi."  The 
)«st  dppeais  obscure. 
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in  the  law  and  con6rmcd  on  oath  by  the  various  witnesses 
from  whom  it  was  extracted,  was  transmitted  to  London, 
where  his  principals  anticipated  bringing  it  forward  when 
the  time  came. 

The  Princess  also  on  her  side  was  preparing  her  weapons 
for  the  fray.  Ompteda  asserts  that  in  expectation  of  a 
trial  for  adultery  she  had  selected  an  eminent  Milanese 
lawyer,  Giuseppe  Marocco  by  name,  who  was  already  pre- 
paring material  for  the  defence. 

But  the  affair  of  the  servant  Maurizio  Credi,  who  had 
been  meanwhile  reinstalled  in  his  place,  and  of  the  cruel 
ridicule  which  resulted  from  it,  did  not  end  so  soon.  It 
had  a  sequel,  somewhat  protracted  and  curious,  which  had 
better  be  related  here. 

On  2  November,  Ompteda,  being  at  Milan,  received  a 
letter  from  Hownam,  who  appeared  to  be  very  indignant 
at  what  had  happ>ened.  The  letter  commenced  thus : 
"You  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  my  addressing  you  from 
Milan,  and  still  more  when  you  learn  the  object  of  this 
letter.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  you  to  know  that 
your  conduct  has  been  unmasked,  and  that  very  soon  the 
infamous  and  degrading  manner  in  which  you  have  re- 
sponded to  the  infinite  courtesies  of  the  I'rincess  will  be 
made  known  to  the  world." 

Huwnam  concluded  with  a  challenge  to  a  duel,  and 
indicated  time  and  place— the  following  day  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Barlassina. 

Ompteda  at  once  replied  that  he  accepted  Hownam's 
challenge.  But  in  his  very  clever  letter  of  response  he  says 
that  he  does  not  know  the  reason  for  a  duel,  and  that  he  is 
sure  that  he  has  never  given  the  Princess  occasion  to  feel 
oflfended.  He  then  goes  on  to  observe  that  the  laws  of 
chivalry  place  him  in  the  position  not  of  submitting  to  the 
conditions  imposed  by  his  adversary,  butof  dictating  them; 
finally,  he  informs  him  that  he  has  sent  a  person  who 
is  in  his  confidence  to  Como  to  arrange  matters.     This 
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person,  indeed,  arrived  the  following  day  at  Villa  d'Este 
with  a  letter  which  might  also  be  read  by  the  Princess,  and 
written  in  such  a  strain  as  might  induce  her  to  reflect  on 
what  was  proposed  to  be  entered  upon,  for  Ompteda's 
intention  was,  and  this  is  the  essential  point,  *'  to  sup- 
press any  public  scandal  which  might  possibly  compromise 
the  exalted  persons  under  whose  instructions  he  was 
acting," 

The  Princess  having  read  the  letter,  did  not  consider  it 
desirable  that  the  Villa  d'Este  should  be  the  scene  of  a 
duel,  so  she  chose  another  method,  says  Ompteda,  of  free- 
ing herself  from  her  hated  and  vigilant  foe,  and  this  time 
she  succeeded.  Whilst  the  arrangements  for  the  duel  were 
going  on  between  the  seconds  of  Ompteda  and  Hownam, 
Saurau  the  governor  of  Milan  was  at  the  Villa  d'Kste.  The 
Princess  told  him  about  the  duel,  which  she  herself  had 
brought  about,  and  Saurau  at  once  perceived  the  un- 
desirability  of  its  being  permitted.  Accordingly  arrange- 
ments were  at  once  made  that  Ompteda  should  be 
banished  from  Milan.  And  so  it  was  done.  Ompteda 
then  wrote  to  Hownam,  under  date  of  6  November, 
that,  as  he  had  given  his  word  of  honour  to  Saurau  not 
to  meet  his  opponent,  either  there,  or  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  leave  the  country,  he  should  expect  him  at 
Mannheim,  at  the  Albergo  del  Becco,  on  6  December  of 
the  current  year. 

Word  soon  reached  London  of  the  affair,  and  from  that 
quarter  obstacles  also  arose.  Ompteda  had  no  sooner 
reached  Mannheim  than  he  received  an  oHicial  letter  in- 
structing him  to  proceed  elsewhere,  and  a  confidential 
document  from  his  chiefs  own  hand  to  this  effect :  "  This 
appointment  will  serve  you  as  a  refutation  of  any  calum- 
nies that  the  Princess  may  venture  to  aim  at  you  hereafter. 
You  have  consequently  no  reason  to  fear  for  your  honour." 

Poor  Baron  Ompteda !  On  the  contrary,  he  had  every- 
thing to  fear,  since  the  first  false  step  he  had  made  had 
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been  the  acceptance  of  a  hateful  appointment,  from  whici 
no  gentleman  could  hope  in  any  event  to  emerge  with 
honour.  Of  what  avail  the  concealed  support  of  Count 
Mtinster?  "No  one  will  deny  that  the  Prince  Regent 
and  the  Government  have  a  right  to  keep  a  watch 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Princess,  which  has  become  the 
laughing-stock  of  Europe  and  a  public  scandal,  and  it  is 
the  less  possible  to  treat  it  with  indifference,  inasmuch  as 
the  Princess  has  ventured  to  present  to  the  public  a  child 
whose  mysterious  existence  may  prove  a  serious  danger  to 
Hanover  on  account  of  our  laws  of  succession,  which  differ 
from  those  that  prevail  in  England'* 

What  worthless  reasoning,  for  long  since  the  Commis- 
sioners embarked  on  the  duties  of  the"  Delicate  Investiga- 
tion," had  pronounced  that  the  child  William  Austin  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  woman  at  Deptford.  And  even  supposing 
that  the  Princess  should  one  fine  day  confess  that  he  was 
her  own  child,  after  the  holding  of  the  inquiry  and  the 
declaration  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners,  such 
an  avowal  would  amount  to  proof  of  adultery,  vouched  for 
by  herself.  Hence  the  danger  of  William  Austin  becoming 
a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Hanover  was  manifestly  with- 
out foundation. 

As  to  Hownam  the  "  bravo,"  as  it  pleased  Baron 
Ompteda  to  style  him,  MUnster  took  care  to  lower  his  im- 
portance as  adversary  in  a  duel  by  the  following  communi- 
cation :  "  The  position  of  Hownam  at  the  Princess's 
Court,  in  association  with  postilions  and  criminals,  is 
undoubtedly  very  unbecoming  to  an  officer  in  the  English 
navy,  but  his  origin  may  account  for  it.  He  is  the  natural 
son  of  a  servant  of  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  who  was  gover- 
ness to  the  Prince  Regent  in  his  early  childhood.  This 
servant,  when  he  became  a  father,  was  one  of  the  Princess's 
footmen.  He  holds  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  which 
was  procured  for  him  through  officials  at  the  Admiralty 
who  were  friends  of  the  Princess's." 
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Presently  the  6th  of  December  came  round,  but,  says 
Ompteda,  Hownam  did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  nor 
indeed  was  there  any  direct  sign  of  his  continued  exist- 
ence. Subsequently  Orapteda  received  a  letter  which 
referred  to  a  communication  from  Hownam,  which  com- 
munication should  have  reached  him  by  the  hands  of  the 
Cavaliere  Cavelletti  .  .  .  but  the  conclusion  was  this,  the 
duel  did  not  take  place. 

Baron  Ompteda's  greatest  activity  extended  from  1814 
to  1817.  In  1819  he  died  in  Rome,  before  he  could  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  labours ;  before  he  could  behold  all  England 
divided  into  two  opposing  camps  on  account  of  the  trial ; 
before  he  could  know  that  his  name  was  tossed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  amongst  the  populace,  an  object  of  execration ; 
in  his  case  the  line  may  be  quoted  : 

Death  has  deli^'cred  him  from  worser  ills. 

His  personal  memoirs  are  continued  to  a  considerably 
later  date  than  the  one  we  have  reached,  and  contain  an 
abundance  of  other  particulars,  aa  well  as  reflections  of 
vivid  interest  and  curiosity;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  recall 
that  before  the  occurrence  of  the  farce  with  the  key  and 
the  cup  of  coffee  he  had  brought  within  sight  of  a  favour- 
able termination  an  agreement  with  the  Princess,  which, 
if  it  had  been  subsequently  ratified,  would  have  spared 
England,  and  one  may  even  say  the  world  at  large,  the 
spectacle  of  an  outrageous  conflict  between  the  royal 
couple.  He  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Princess's 
promise  that  when  the  time  came  for  the  coronation  of 
George  IV  she  would  give  out  that  she  was  ill,  so  as  to 
explain  her  absence,  and  content  herself  with  the  title  of 
Queen.  Another  remark  of  Ompteda's  is  worthy  of  note. 
It  relates  to  the  circumstance  of  Henry  Brougham's  visit 
to  Italy,  and  particularly  to  Milan.  "  It  is  very  satisfac- 
tory," he  observes,  "  that  Mr.  Brougham  should  have  come 
here.    In  England  he  might  have  had  the  excuse  that  he 
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was  ^orant  of  the  state  of  affairs,  but  having  been  on 
the  spot  he  can  easily  be  accused  of  falsehood  and  dis- 
honesty, if  he  does  not  withdraw  his  support  from  an 
unworthy  cause." 

The  fact  of  Brougham's  presence  in  Italy,  to  which 
hitherto  sufficient  weight  has  not  been  attached,  would 
explain  certain  features  of  his  subsequent  conduct,  of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later. 


:hapter  V 


Pcsuo,  the  Villa  Caprile  and  the  Villa  Vitloria— Death  of  the  Prineesa 
Quitotte  Augusta — Giaconto  Taniinuirtii  Giovanni  Kasori,  anil  tlie 
Priace»  of  Wales— Gioaccbino  R«>ssiiu  U  hiswd — The  Princess  of  Wales 
tn  the  Docfay  of  ranna. 


BETWEEN  banquets,  walks  at  Como  and  in  the 
environs  of  Cernobbio,  and  frequent  excursions 
to  Milan,  the  remainder  of  the  year  1816  sped 
on  its  way.  During  the  carnival  which  followed 
the  theatres  of  the  Lombard  capital  were  but  little  fre- 
quented, and  masquerades  were  rare.  Suddenly  the 
Princess  took  it  into  her  head  to  order  one  of  her  own,  out 
of  the  common.  From  the  carriages  of  the  maskers, 
instead  of  comfits  money  was  to  be  thrown,  nothing  less ! 
This  idea  of  hers  did  not  find  favour  with  the  Governor  of 
Milan,  Count  Saurau,  on  account  of  the  inconveniences 
which  on  those  days  when  the  streets  were  crowded 
would  certainly  arise  from  the  excitement  of  scrambling 
for  the  money.  The  Princess  took  his  refusal  to  counte- 
nance her  scheme  in  ill  part.  When  it  was  announced  to 
her  verbally  by  a  secretary  that  the  regulation  that  no  one 
should  interfere  with  the  order  in  which  the  carriages 
entered  the  procession  applied  to  everybody  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  she  sent  word  that,  having  applied  for 
permission  in  writing,  she  required  a  written  reply. 

When  the  carnival  was  gone  by,  she  was  overtaken  once 
more  with  impatience  at  her  quiet  life,  and  with  a  longing 
to  show  her  contempt  for  the  folks  who  buzzed  around  her 
by  eluding  their  espionage.  This  time  she  turned  her 
steps  northward.     She  visited  Verona,  Innsbruck,  Carls- 
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ruhe,  Baden,  Nuremberg^  Vienna,  Trieste,  and  Venice, 
where  she  had  been  before,  and  after  this  who  shall  say 
how  many  other  cities  in  Tirol,  Austria,  and  Northern 
Italy  ?  She  was  at  Vienna  on  the  6th  of  April  under  the 
name  of  the  Duchess  Cornwallis,  but  left  the  place  in  an 
ill  humour  because  she  was  not  received  at  Court  by  the 
Emperor. 

She  returned  to  the  Villa  d'Este,  and  remained  there 
less  than  a  month,  when  she  again  made  her  way  to 
Rome,  where  she  stayed  until  May  was  out  After  that 
she  returned  once  more  to  the  Villa  d'Este,  which  she 
finally  left — this  time  with  the  intention  of  making  her 
permanent  residence  elsewhere — in  the  month  of  August 

Nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  Princess  remained  In  Italy 
the  Villa  d'Este  was  never  altogether  abandoned.  Be- 
tween 1815  and  i8r7  it  was  occupied  at  intervals  only,  as 
we  have  seen,  but  her  visits  there  were  prolonged.  From 
August,  1S17,  to  the  end  of  1S19  it  was  in  the  same  way 
occupied  intermittently,  but  her  visits  were  of  the 
shortest. 

In  the  summer  of  1817  she  transferred  her  residence 
and  her  Court  from  Rome  to  a  villa  near  Pesaro,  owned  by 
the  Marchese  Mosca,  and  known  as  the  Villa  Caprile.' 

But  to  return  once  again  to  the  Villa  d'Este,  it  should  ■ 
be  borne  in  mind  that  if  in  that  Eden  of  Delights  the 
Princess  was  too  often  forgetful  of  herself,  it  could  still  be 
counted  to  her  for  righteousness  that  her  name  for  long  fl 
evoked  pleasing  memories  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  and  that  amongst  the  people  that  she  gathered 
round  her  were  some  who  have  a  place  in  history.  fl 

During  the  first  year  of  her  residence  she  had  con- 
structed at  her  own  expense  a  road  between  Grumello 
and  the  entrance  arch  leading  to  the  Villa  d'Este,  where 
previously  there  had  been  only  a  narrow  approach,  both 
dangerous  and  inconvenient  for  horse  traffic,  and  this  she 

'  This  vUIa  is  now  the  seat  of  the  School  of  Practical  A^nculture. 
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did  as  much  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cernobbio  and  the  surrounding  country  as  for  her  own. 
Vigan6  says  that  "  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  profoundly 
moved  by  the  account  of  the  spontaneous  homage  which 
the  communities  affected  by  the  improvement  hastened 
to  offer  the  Princess.  They  commissioned  their  parish 
priests  to  wait  on  her  as  a  deputation,  with  instructions 
to  assure  her  in  their  own  dialect  of  their  gratitude  for 
providing  them  with  a  road  which  had  been  projected 
over  and  over  again,  but  never  until  that  time  carried 
out"> 

With  regard  to  the  notable  persons  who  frequented  the 
Princess's  Court,  not  to  speak  of  the  brave  and  famous 
general,  Domenico  Pino,  who  was  resident  in  the  place,  or 
of  Professor  Configliacchi,  disciple  and  successor  of  Volta, 
who  also  had  a  villa  at  Cernobbio  (Zuccota),  we  must 
remember  Alessandro  Volta  himself,  the  crowning  glory, 
for  all  time,  of  Como,  and  Baron  Cavallctti,  formerly 
equerry  to  the  first  Napoleon,  and  Cavaliere  Tamassia,  of 
Milan,  who,  whilst  the  Italian  kingdom  lasted,  held  im< 
portant  official  posts,  and  Cavaliere  VassalH,  whose  faithful 
friendship  for  the  J'rincess  continued  to  the  very  end  of 
her  misfortunes.  The  Court  physician  at  the  Villa  d'Este 
was  that  Doctor  Mocchetti  of  whom  we  made  brief  men- 
tion earlier  in  our  narrative,  the  author  of  some  much- 
esteemed  monographs,  and  a  man  with  a  wide  knowledge 
of  art  matters.  He  accompanied  the  Princess  on  some  of 
her  Italian  journeys,  but  did  not  go  with  her  to  the  East, 
Then  there  was  the  gifted  poet,  Bernardo  Bellini,  who 
celebrated  in  verse  the  rebuilding  of  the  villa,  the  Princess's 
return  from  the  East,  and  other  things  such  as  courtly 
poets  are  wont  to  sing  of.  Amongst  the  less  assiduous 
and  less  notable  frequenters  of  the  villa  were  the  Marchese 
Ghisleri,  who  maybe  was  a  second  Ompteda,  and  Gioia, 

'  Diuri^i«H  dt  ia  ViUa  d'EOt  iur  It  lot  d*  CiiHi,  pu  Louis  Vigaab. 
Como,  1835. 
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to  whom  is  attributed  an  extremely  curious  satirical  pans* 
phlet,  quoted    as    by   an    anonymous   writer,   in    Cesarej 
Cantu's  great  Ilbtstrazione  del  Lombardo-  Venetoy 

TTie  Villa  Caprilc  is  very  close  to  the  city  of  Pesaro,  and 
occupies  an  elevated  position  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  the 
way  from  Porta  Rimini  to  Santa  Maria  dclle  Fabbrccce. 
It  was  the  property  of  the  Marchese  Mosca,  and  the 
Princess  rented  it  from  the  family  towards  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  August,  remaining  there  up  to  the  middle  of  July  of 
the  following  year.  Here  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
city  waited  on  her  to  pay  their  respects,  she  in  return  pro- 
ceeding formally  to  the  Town  Hal!,  where  she  was  received 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  by  the  Chief  Magistr^e,  the  ^_ 
Marchese  Antatdi,  and  the  Common  Councillors,  ^m 

Unexpectedly  transformed  into  the  seat  of  an  English 
Court,  the  little  town  of  Pesaro  lost  its  balance  completely. 
The  nobility  was  all  agog  as  to  who  should  be  admitted 
first.  The  authorities  lost  no  time  in  doing  honour  to  the 
royal  guest,  whilst  the  burghers  and  the  populace  gener- 
ally contented  themselves  with  admiring  comments,  ma^- 

'  The  pamphlet,  which  has  on  its  title-page  the  folsc  imprint  of  Odena* 
3529  [=1819],  is  &lled  with  piquant  and  half-concealed  scandal  relating  to 
the  careers  of  (be  Princess,  Peiframi  [=  Malpicg],  and  the  men  ahooi  tfaa 
Coitn,  and  bears  tM&  curious  title :  "  Lettere  di  due  maDdftrini  ddla  pmisola 
di  Corea  e  di  due  baTbafisori  dei  icgai  unili  del  Giappone,  ccmccincnii  la  pri&ci- 
pessa  lie'  Fangndi. "  Corea  is  Italy,  and  Ihc  two  inaiiilarins  appeal  to  be 
Doctor  Mncchetii,  disguised  under  ihe  name  of  Fnlkuti,  and  Gioia  himself, 
under  thai  ofTheumali.  Japan  I'j  England,  and  the  Princess  of  the  Faogadl 
the  none  too  spotless  heroine  of  these  tnctnoirs.  The  two  femninittg  witcaoe* 
i^harhatiori)  who  write  letters  to  one  another  arc  Scfaimodel  and  Mousun^ 
As  to  their  identity  conjecture  is  scarcely  perraissible.  If  ihey  are  not  to  (m 
looked  for  amoogst  the  Englishmen  attached  (o  Iho  Princcu's  suite,  perhap* 
one  might  conclude  that  Schiavini  and  Tamossia  were  inlcnded.  Cavaliere 
Micticle  Schiavini,  of  Crema,  became  equerry  to  the  Princess,  as  well  as 
Court  poet,  and  during  the  final  year  he  acqtitTed  10  much  atithorlty  that  the 
■crranu  who  were  dismissed  looked  to  him  to  supply  them  with  charactu^ 
One  of  the  witnesses  at  the  famous  trial  said  that  towards  the  i!nd  it  was  diSt> 
cult  to  say  who  had  \X\t  ^eater  authority,  Schiavini  or  Pergami.  It  tl  clear 
at  any  rate  ;hal  die  Princess  wiis  veiy  profuse  in  hi,-r  afTectiuns. 
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fiifying  the  expenditure  of  the  Court,  applauding,  and 
profiting  by  the  unwonted  profusion  of  money.  Not  al! 
the  nobility,  however,  indulged  in  a  rivalry  of  courtesies  ; 
many  held  aloof,  and  some  even  assumed  the  attitude  of 
satirical  onlookers. 

The  Princess  lavished  in  her  accustomed  way  the 
money  which  reached  her  through  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  banker  Torlonia,  and  she  expended,  or  perhaps 
even  had  already  expended,  far  greater  sums  than  were 
remitted  to  her  from  London,  for  about  this  time  the 
Villa  d'Este  quietly  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
banker,  although  the  right  to  reside  there  was  reserved  to 
the  Princess. 

But  as  at  the  Lake  of  Como,  so  once  more  at  Pesaro. 
The  Princess  passed  from  a  villa  hired  at  a  rent  to  one 
acquired  by  purchase.  It  may  have  appeared  to  her  un- 
becoming that  the  wife  of  a  future  King  of  England  should 
occupy  a  hired  house  for  any  length  of  time,  or  she  may 
have  been  moved  by  a  desire  for  a  more  secluded  resi- 
dence, or  perhaps  she  was  urged  by  others  who  had  their 
ends  to  serve.  Certain  it  is  that  she  withdrew  from  the 
Villa  Caprile  and  took  up  her  abode  in  another  house 
more  remote  from  the  city  in  July,  1818,  The  new  dwell- 
ing was  much  more  modest  than  the  one  she  relinquished. 
It  was  purchased  from  the  Marchese  Eleonori,  under 
whose  proprietorship  it  was  known  as  the  Villa  Gherardcsca. 
This  was  the  Princess's  last  Italian  residence.  At  the  trial 
it  was  only  once  alluded  to,  whilst  constant  mention  occurred 
of  the  Villa  Caprile.  Originally  it  was  a  simple  little  country 
house,  then  it  was  enlarged  and  embellished,  but  not  so 
sumptuously  that  the  term  of  "  hermitage,"  which  the  Prin- 
cess used  to  describe  it,  was  inappropriate.  In  honour  of 
Pergami's  daughter  its  name  was  changed,  and  from  that 
time  forward  it  was  known  as  the  Viila  Vittoria.* 
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Here  at  the  Villa  Vittoria,  as  previously  at  the  Villa 
Caprile,  from  the  moment  of  her  arrival  at  I'esaro,  the 
Princess  held  frequent  fetes,  of  a  more  or  less  sumptuous 
nature,  which  were  attended  by  the  itobility  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  also  by  some  members  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
Amongst  those  who  came  were  the  family  of  the  Marchese 
Mosca,  the  owner  of  the  Villa  Caprile,  and  of  the  Marchese 

put  in  hKnd,  and  completed  with  the  utmost  speed,  tbe  iolernftl  decontioas, 
which,  with  the  eiccption  of  some  pkater  work  by  Tienluorc,  a.  famous 
decorator  la  thftt  mitcml,  were  not  of  much  account,  being  executed  none 
loo  admirably  by  artlsU  of  mediocie  attainments.  A  wide  approach  was 
constructeil,  which  one  entered  by  a  grating  in  the  middle  of  the  walled 
enclosure  giving  on  the  main  road.  The  villa,  however,  though  enlarged  by 
addttioDS  at  the  sides  and  rendered  muie  important  by  its  internal  improve- 
mcnts,  stilL  retained  the  appearance  of  a  modest  private  villa, 

"Any  one  visiting  at  the  present  time  the  remains  of  this  residence  of 
Caroline  of  Brunswick,  ^^inst  which  time  has  hurled  its  heavy  a&saults  kit 
over  seventy  years,  can  still  see  the  anangemcnt  of  the  dusty  remnants  of 
the  furniture  and  the  chaiaeler  of  the  decoration  almost  unchangetL  since  her 
lime.  Having  ascentlcil  the  double  flight  of  steps  outside  the  main  eotrance, 
you  discover  on  the  first  floor  a  tpacious  apartment  forming  a  vestibule,  which 
on  the  right  communicates  with  a  piaita,  terminating  in  a  pathway,  a 
favourite  promenade  of  the  Princess  during  the  summer  afternoons,  and  on 
the  left  gives  access  to  a  small  chamber  decorated  in  the  ruilic  fashion  with 
appropriate  fuiniture  of  the  period.  In  another  chamber  near,  Her  Royal 
Highness  had  her  hath  installed,  with  such  a  luiury  of  ef|uipmenl  as  might 
be  coiiuiiered  out  of  harmony  with  the  remainder  of  the  principal  apartments. 
The  marble  tank,  which  was  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  mechanically, 
was  sunk  in  the  centre  of  the  room  to  the  depth  of  about  a  metre  and  a  half, 
and  reached  by  a  little  flight  of  steps,  surrounde<l  by  an  iron  balustrade, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  a  large  mirror  was  framed,  so  that  the  figura 
of  the  bather  was  completely  reflected  in  it. 

"  By  narrow  and  very  awkward  stairs  you  arrived  at  the  upper  floor,  where 
was  the  drawing-ronm,  a  sufliciently  spacious  apartment,  the  walls  of  which 
were  covered  with  good  engravings,  representing  for  the  most  part  cither 
Napoleonic  battles  oi  contemporary  sovereigns  related  to  the  I'hnccss  herself, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  surrounded  by  tasteless  foliage,  a  picture  is 
framed  representing  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  some  heroic  or  mythological 
event,  but  the  portraits  of  the  mo^t  famous  buffoons  at  that  time  to  be  found 
in  Pesaro, 

"  The  rooms  on  the  left  as  you  eater  formed  the  Princess's  private  apartments, 
where  part  of  her  day  was  passed  with  writing  and  needlework,  particularly 
the  so-called  Chinese  cabinet,  which  included  the  last  three  Little  chambers, 
on  the  waits  of  which  typical  figures  and  customs  of  that  unguEai  nation  were 
depkted  inartistically.     In  the  portion  to  the  right,  that  is,  looking  towards 
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Eleonori,  former  owner  of  the  ViUa  Gherardesca;  the 
Perticari,  Conte  Giulio,  the  scholar,  and  Costanza,  his  wife, 
the  lovely  Costanza,  daughter  of  the  poet  Monti ;  the 
Cassi,  Conte  Francesco,  the  renowned  translator  of  the 
Pharsaiia,  and  Gertrude,  who  aroused  the  first  violent 
passion  in  the  youthful  breast  of  Giacomo  Leopard: ;  the 

MoDte  San  Bartolo,  the  quarters  of  the  memben  of  the  suite  were  arranged 
as  best  mishl  be.  These  consislecl  of  a  single  uncomfottablc  small  room  iat 
etch  persoD,  to  which  access  was  provided  by  a  narrow  commoii  corridor. 
On  the  ri(;ht  of  the  large  drawing-room  were  other  chambers  more  or  leii 
diusnly  decorated  io  the  rustic  fuhion ;  these  served  to  accommodaCe  th« 
pie&tt  pasiing  out  of  the  afotes&id  principal  drawing-roam  on  the  nights  when 
there  were  grand  receptions.  On  the  first  floor,  to  ihc  left  of  Ihc  [>ri[ic:ipnl 
catrance,  were  the  kildiens,  larders,  and  sture-ruoms  :  on  the  right  prubabljr 
were  the  quartets  of  the  ma!tre  <CkiUt.  Here  on  the  walls,  now  more  than 
erer  ruinous  and  filling,  may  still  be  Ken  suspended  muiy  unpretending 
piclares  of  great  dignitaries  of  the  Ottoman  Court,  Levantine  costumes  and 
landscapes,  poitrails  of  sultans,  and  bo  on. 

"  Beyond  the  piana,  where  the  ruins  of  a  fountain  are  still  visible,  the  build* 
lag  wu  partly  used  as  stabling,  partly  as  accommodation  for  the  lower  cinsi 
of  aervaBls.  As  stabling,  too,  the  old  structure  also  served,  which  may  still 
be  teen  os  the  main  road  near  the  outer  wall.  A  spacious  saloon  constructed 
OB  the  first  Boor  of  the  new  south  wing  was  used  for  the  grand  official 
banquets  to  which  many  gaetts  were  bidden,  whilst  lamtly  meals  and  thosa 
attended  by  ordinary  guests  were  served  in  summer  in  the  vestibule  on  the 
ground  floor,  which  opened  upon  the  piuxai  leading  to  the  nortbcrn  pathway, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  was  ■  favourite  promenade  with  the  Princess,  and 
almost  indispensable  after  rising  from  the  table.  At  the  end  of  this  alley  the 
Princeu  had  constructed  a  small  sarcophagus  Co  the  memory  of  her  brother, 
William,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  fallen  in  June,  1815,  in  the  engagement 
at  Qualre-Bras.  This  monument,  or  a  part  of  it,  stiLI  remains  :  it  consiMed  of  a 
rDCtangaUr  plinth  of  stone,  with  on  inscription  in  metalUic  letters,  sunnounied 
by  a  massive  cinerary  urn  in  white  marble.  The  surroundings  of  the  villa 
were  somewhat  restricted,  and  consisted  to  a  groat  extent  of  a  garden,  which 
was  little  more  than  a  meadow,  and  a  grove  of  Lemon  trees.  At  the  end  of 
the  approach  a  small  tower  was  subsequently  added  for  the  use  of  the 
nodarnal  sentinels  and  the  guard  of  honour,  which,  by  a  Government  order, 
consisted  of  a  picket  of  the  pontiiical  infantry,  headed  by  a  muunlcd  oHicer, 
When  special  circumstances  required  that  the  approaches  to  the  villa  should 
be  watched  by  night,  the  duty  was  assigned  Co  the  papal  gendarmes,  a  corps 
of  recent  formation,  which  in  Pesaro  was  at  that  time  commanded  by 
Colonel  Buai,  who  had  himself  founded  it. 

"  This  nocturnal  vigilaace  was  found  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
csiM  having  been  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villa  of  certain  ques- 
titnwble  persons.''— C  Cinelli,  op.  tU. 
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Antakli,  Mmrdiese  Antaldo,  a  friend  of  the  best  artists 
tiw?  age,  tbe  owner  of  many  of  Raphael's  designs,  the 
cfcief  magistrate  (gonfaloniere)  of  Pesaro,  whom  Rasori 
calU  his  "  best "  Antaldo,  who  found  means  subsequently 
to  involve  his  property  instead  of  increasing  it  when  be 
followed  the  Princess  to  London  and  supported  her  in  her 
vindication  of  her  character,  as  well  as  Andrea,  his  brother, 
«n  architect  of  renown  ;  the  Mamiani ;  the  Ondedei ;  the 
Marcbesc  Pctrucc! ;  the  Conte  Paoli ;  and  amongst  the 
to^vnspcoplc  Dr.  Giuseppe  Vaccai,  the  adi-ocate  Morosi, 
and  others  of  the  same  standing  whom  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enumerate.  Amongst  those  who  most  often  visited 
the  Princess,  and  whom  we  shall  encounter  once  more  in 
different  circumstances  in  London,  were  a  certain  Felice 
ftod  his  wife,  and  Gerolamo  Scacciani,  a  jeweller ;  and 
amongst  those  who  held  aloof,  or  who,  being  invited,  did 
not  accept  their  invitations,  were  the  Marchese  Baldassini. 
the  Marchese  Paolucci,  the  Cavaliere  Gavardini,  the  Conte 
Vatielli,  Marco  Procacci,  and  Diego  Modi,  <^  Pesaro,  a 
satirical  poet 

Towards  the  middle  of  November,  1817,  the  feast  of 
St  Elizabeth  having  come  round,  whether  through  the 
generous  impulse  of  the  Pcsarese  nobility  or  the  Princess's 
own  delight  in  pageantry  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
R  grand  fete  was  held  in  Pesaro,  in  which  all  the  afore- 
mentioned members  of  the  nobility  took  part,  as  well  as 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Elizabeth  was  the 
Princess's  third  name,  and  as  the  feast  of  San  Carlo, 
which  occurs  on  the  fourth  of  the  same  month,  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  unmarked,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  f£te 
on  St.  Elizabeths  Day,  which  is  kept  on  the  13th.  At  mid- 
day, then,  the  Bishop,  the  Papal  Legate,  the  Gonfaloniere 
of  the  commune,  with  the  councillors  and  many  of  the 
nobility,  proceeded  in  full  state  to  the  Villa  Caprile  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Princess,  who  received  each  one  of 
them  affably  and    courteously.     When   these  calls  were 
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over  the  Princess  drove  out  in  her  carriage,  accompanied 
by  the  entire  personnel  of  the  suite  in  gala  costume,  and 
passed  through  Pesaro  in  procession,  returning  subse- 
quently to  her  residence  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people  towards  evening.  In  the  evening  the  city  was 
superbly  illuminated  and  there  was  a  display  of  fireworks  ; 
and  after  the  fireworks  followed  a  ball  at  the  villa,  at 
which  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
morning  were  present  At  midnight  a  costly  supper  for 
sixty  persons  awaited  the  dancers,  amongst  whom,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  the  Princess  herself  was  promi- 
nent, no  less  for  her  tirelessness  than  for  her  somewhat 
unnatural  attitudes,  due  of  course  to  her  small  and  now 
rather  unwieldy  5gure.  Nor  were  poets  wanting  amongst 
the  rc\i:ilers  to  improvise  in  the  customary  fashion  poems 
previously  composed  for  the  purpvosc,  and  eulogize  the 
munificence  of  their  hostess.  After  supper  dancing  was 
resumed  and  continued  till  daybreak,  when  the  closing 
dance  was  one  of  Turkish  origin,  to  the  delight  of  the 
whole  assembly  and  particularly  of  Her  Royal  Highness 
herself. 

Echoes  of  this  fSte  reached  as  far  as  Rome.  The  solitary 
newspaper  of  the  period,  Notizie  del  Giomo,  gave  an 
account  of  it  in  its  issue  of  November  19th. 

But  f^es  and  receptions  were  suddenly  suspended  at 
the  beginning  of  December,  when  the  news  arrived  without 
any  anticipatory  preparation  that  the  Princess  Charlotte 
Augusta  had  died  on  the  sixth  of  the  previous  month. 

The  news  did  not  reach  her  mother  through  the  public 
press,  as  Brougham  reproachfully  stated  to  the  ministers 
later  on  ;  but  none  the  less  it  was  not  communicated  to 
her  directly  by  the  Regent  her  husband,  or  by  the  English 
Government,  but  by  her  son-in-law,  Prince  Leopold.  When 
the  messenger  who  bore  the  ill-omened  letter  arrived  at 
the  Court  in  Italy,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  unhappy 
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mother  should  first  be  prepared  for  the  receipt  of  the  sad 
announcement  It  was  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  who  undertook 
the  heartrending  duty,  and  the  Princess  was  so  completely 
overcome  that  a  rumour  at  once  got  abroad  that  she  was 
herself  in  extremis.  At  first  she  fell  into  a  faint,  and 
afterwards  into  a  kind  of  protracted  lethargy,  which  aroused 
fears  of  a  fatal  termination.  However,  it  chanced  that 
little  by  little  a  rallying  of  the  vital  powers  was  brought 
about,  and  after  prolonged  efforts  on  the  part  of  her 
medical  attendants  she  regained  her  normal  condition. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Princess  Charlotte  also 
reached  and  awakened  both  astonishment  and  grief  in 
the  mind  of  another  person  of  English  nationality  then 
resident  in  Italy,  who  was  also  afflicted  in  his  affections 
for  his  daughter,  unhappily  separated  from  him  through 
wretched  family  vicissitudes. 

Some  years  previously  Lord  Byron's  attention  had  been 
fixed  on  the  young  Princess,  who  was  the  hope  of  England, 
and  on  a  mournful  occasion  he  had  addressed  to  her  the 
following  short  lyric  : — 

Weep,  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 

A  Sire's  disgrace,  a  realm's  decay ; 
Ah  1  happy  if  each  tear  of  thine 

Could  wash  a  father's  fault  away  1 

Weep — for  tliy  tears  arc  virtue's  tears — 

Auspicious  to  these  sufferirig  isles  ; 
And  be  each  drop  in  future  years 

Repaid  thee  by  thy  people's  smiles !  ^ 

Struck  on  this  occasion  by  the  pitiable  fate  of  the 
Princess,  he  suddenly  broke  off  in  the  course  of  his  philo- 
sofrfiical  speculations  and  became  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
prevailing  sorrow.     He  exclaims  : — 

Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou? 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  ait  thou  dead? 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  bclovid  head  ? 

'  ByioD,  UtHi  U  a  Lady  Wt^f^. 
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In  the  sad  midnig"ht,  while  thy  heart  still  hied, 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  tliy  boy, 
Death  hushed  that  paiig  for  ever  :  with  thee  iled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fiiled  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  sccm'd  to  cloy. 


These  might  have  been  her  destiny  ;  but  no» 
Our  hearts  deny  it:  and  so  young,  so  feir, 
Good  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe, 
But  now  a  bride  and  mother — and  now  tktrt/ 
How  many  ties  did  that  stern  moment  tear  I 
From  thy  Sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's  breast 
Is  linked  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair, 
Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and  opprcst 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could  love  thee  besu^ 


The  fate  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  indeed  supremely 
lamentable,  but  she  was  perhaps  even  more  deserving  of 
compassion  on  account  of  the  persecution  undergone  by 
her  before  she  became  the  wife  of  Prince  Leopold,  than 
because  she  was  cut  off  by  death  in  the  flower  of  her 
youth  when  she  appeared  destined  to  become  the  idol  of 
her  people.  Fortune,  which  at  one  stroke  promised  her  so 
much,  had  even  given  her  so  much,  unexpectedly  failed  her, 
and  snatched  from  her  what  had  only  just  been  conferred. 
Who  can  realize  without  profound  compassion  the 
vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  this  royal  child,  destined  one 
day  to  wear  the  most  coveted  of  crowns,  who  from  her 
very  tenderest  years  was  embittered  by  that  saddest  of 
all  family  spectacles — irremediable  discord  between  her 
parents  ?  Who  can  think  without  a  shudder  of  the  cloud 
upon  that  precociously  sensitive  mind  when  it  beheld  not 
only  the  weaknesses  of  the  mother,  but  the  vile  and  sordid 
reprisals  of  the  father  ?  Who  can  think  without  anger  of 
the  execrable  moral  cruelties  of  that  rigorously  English 
education  to  which  she  was  subjected  in  the  forbidding 
walls  of  Warwick  House,  secluded  from  the  eyes  of  the 

'  ByfOD,  Child*  I/aniJ'i  PUgrimagt,  Canto  IV,  stAUU  i6S  and  17a. 
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world,  surrounded  by  professors  and  attendants,  chil 
ministers  of  instruction,  necessarily  united  in  the  endeavour 
to  wrest  from  her  heart  all  affection  for  her  mother? 
Though  even  to  her  eyes  the  Princess  of  Wales  could  not 
appear  un blameworthy,  she  had  at  any  rate  tried  to  act 
a  mother's  part,  at  least  when  a  free  outlet  was  permitted 
to  that  natural  affection  which  redeems  many  faults. 

When  she  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  customary  age 
she  was,  as  wc  have  already  stated,  offered  in  marriage  to 
the  hereditary  Prince  of  Holland.  It  has  been  seen  how 
the  resolves  of  the  Prince  Regent  and  of  her  grandfather 
met  with  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  decisive 
refusal  of  the  Princess,  and  how  at  length  she  sought 
refuge  from  the  paternal  tyranny  in  the  arms  of  her 
mother.  Lured  back,  mainly  by  the  persuasive  arguments 
of  Brougham,  to  Carlton  House,  and  thence  to  her  own 
official  residence,  the  sad  days  of  her  gilded  imprisonment 
began  anew.  Finally,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  which  may 
well  be  described  as  expiatory,  there  dawns  at  length  for 
her,  unexpectedly,  the  first  ray  of  light,  transfiguring  her 
as  it  were  into  a  creature  both  adorable  and  adored.  That 
ray  was  the  love  of  a  noble  nature,  which  elevated  and 
transformed  her,  and  would  have  borne  its  part  in  making 
her  one  of  the  worthiest  queens  of  England.  This  love 
was  bestowed  upon  a  young  Prince  twenty-three  years  old, 
Leopold  as  he  was  called,  youngest  son  of  Francis,  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  He  had  already  achieved  an  honourable 
reputation  in  arms  and  politics,  and  had  gained  much 
well-merited  regard  at  the  Court  of  Petersburg.  The 
young  couple  met  at  a  ball,  came  to  an  understanding, 
and  exchanged  reciprocal  vows  of  faithful  affection.  Two 
years  later,  on  2nd  May,  l8i6,  they  were  married.  Never 
was  princely  union  more  auspicious  and  happy.  It  is  true 
that  Charlotte  had  displayed  up  to  that  time  a  character 
much  resembling  that  of  her  mother.  It  is  true  that 
Stockmar,  although  he  is  careful  to  refrain  from  that  com- 
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parison,  allows  it  nevertheless  to  appear  between  the 
lines,  but  from  the  moment  that  that  susceptible  heart 
encountered  another  worthy  of  her  own,  she  no  longer 
appeared  "  the  young  girl  who  resembled  an  unruly  boy 
in  petticoats,"  as  the  Dutch  Ambassador,  Van  der  Duyn, 
had  described  her,  but  the  sweetest,  kindest,  and  most 
amiable  of  wives.  Stockmar  himself  wrote  with  reference 
to  her :  "  Peace,  love,  and  unanimity  rule  in  this  house ;  in 
a  word,  everything  proclaims  domestic  happiness.  My 
master  is  the  best  husband  you  could  find  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  his  wife  cherishes  an  afTection 
for  him  of  such  proportions  that  it  can  only  be  compared 
with  the  national  debt" 

If  to  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  Charlotte's  unhappy 
mother,  such  a  lot  as  that  of  her  daughter  had  only  fallen, 
who  can  tell  how  many  scandals  would  have  been  spared 
to  her  ciiuntry  and  to  the  world  at  large  ? 

It  almost  seemed  as  though  fortune,  which  had  spent 
itself  in  heaping  upon  the  Princess's  head  the  most  con- 
summate domestic  calamitcs,  had  decided  to  recompense 
her  for  past  sorrows  by  bestowing  on  her  the  worthiest 
consort  that  the  mind  of  a  girl  destined  to  occupy  a 
throne  could  desire.  Finally,  at  her  Court  at  Claremont 
near  Esher.  a  few  miles  from  London,  where  the  young 
couple  settled  down,  she  enjoyed  the  refreshment  of  a 
healthy  and  congenial  neighbourhood,  sustained  by  the 
afTection  of  all  about  her  and  adored  by  her  beloved 
husband. 

But  a  silently  longed  for  event  soon  gave  occasion  for 
gentle  precautions.  Before  long  it  was  clear  that  Charlotte 
was  to  become  a  mother. 

The  happy  news  was  carried  abroad,  and  the  whole 
nation  burst  into  rejoicing — real  and  universal  rejoicing  ; 
for  in  those  days  even  as  now  the  public  displayed  an  active 
interest  in  the  joys  and  griefs  of  its  rulers,  as  though  they 
were  its  own.    On  this  occasion,  too.  special  considerations 
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rendered  their  rejoicing  more  than  justifiable ;  the  King 
and  the  Regent  had  for  too  long  a  time  been  little  more 
than  shadows  to  the  people.  For  the  former  they  stUl 
cherished  a  sort  of  hopeless  commiseration ;  for  the  latter, 
lethai^ic  and  characterless,  each  day  contempt  untem> 
pered  by  pity  grew  greater.  Consequently  the  general 
enthusiasm  was  astounding.  From  the  first  moment  in 
which  the  announcement  was  made,  huge  wagers  were  laid 
as  to  the  sex  of  the  expected  child.  Calculations  were 
made  that  if  a  Princess  were  bom  the  public  funds  would 
rise  2  J  per  cent,  and  if  by  good  luck  the  child  should  be  a 
boy  the  rise  would  be  threefold. 

The  whole  of  Europe  was  stirred  up  by  the  announce- 
ment and  in  rivalry  as  to  who  should  be  best  and  most 
minutely  informed.  The  Ambassadors  of  the  Great 
Powers  made  formal  visits  to  the  most  influential  people  at 
the  English  Court  to  obtain  promises  of  fresh  and  detailed 
information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  important  occurrence 
that  was  expected. 

But  when  the  allotted  time  had  nearly  elapsed  the 
health  of  the  Princess  placed  her  husband  in  a  state  of 
serious  alarm. 

Baron  C.  F.  Stockmar,  who,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, was  Court  Physician  at  Claremont,  and  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Prince  Leopold,  has  left  us  a  most  minute 
account  of  the  lamentable  close  of  this  love  idyll  He 
was  a  physician,  but  not  an  obstetric  surgeon,  and  his 
prudence  was  pronounced.  Directly  he  realized  how  grave 
the  case  might  prove  he  stood  aside  and  advised  the  royal 
bridegroom  to  consult  a  specialist  His  advice  was  acted 
upon,  and  two  doctors,  BallHe  and  Croft,  were  called  in. 

The  latter's  practice  was  entirelyobstetric.  The  Princess's 
labour  was  very  prolonged,  and  when  at  length  her  child 
was  born  it  was  already  dead.  At  a  particular  moment 
Sir  Richard  Croft  appeared  in  Stockmar's  room  and  told 
him  that  the  Princess  was  in  great  peril  of  her  life;  that 
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Prince  Leopold  was  in  another  apartment,  and  that  some 
one  must  find  htm  and  let  him  know  the  state  of  afTairs. 
For  three  days  the  Prince  had  not  left  even  for  an  instant 
the  Princess's  bedside. 

"  I  found  him  resigned  as  regards  his  son,"  says  Stock- 
mar,  "but  with  regard  to  the  Princess's  condition  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  disturbed.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
Baillie  came  to  say  that  he  wished  me  to  see  the  Princess. 
I  hesitated  a  moment:  then  I  went  away  with  him. 
Shaken  with  violent  fits  of  coughing,  her  breathing 
laboured  and  asthmatic,  I  found  the  Princess  a  prey  to 
suffering  which  allowed  her  no  respite.  She  turned  con- 
tinually from  one  side  to  the  other,  now  speaking  to 
Baillie,  now  to  Croft.  Baillie  said  to  her,  '  Here  is  one  of 
your  old  friends.'  She  extended  her  left  hand  to  me 
eagerly,  and  twice  pressed  mine  firmly.  I  felt  her  pulse, 
which  was  beating  now  vigorously  and  then  again  feebly. 
Baillie  continually  plied  her  with  wine.  She  said  to  me, 
'They  have  made  me  drink  so  much  that  I  am  drunk,' 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  went  by,  during  which,  going 
backwards  and  forwards,  I  left  the  room  and  came  back  to 
it  After  that  quarter  of  an  hour  her  breathing  became 
agonized.  I  had  left  the  room  at  that  moment  when  she 
called  out  loudly,  '  Stocky,  Stocky.'  I  returned  at  once. 
She  was  calmer,  but  there  was  a  slight  though  continuous 
rattle.  She  raised  herself  several  times  to  sit  up  on  the 
bed,  and  then  her  legs  stiffened  and  her  hands  became 
cold.  In  the  end,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  five 
hours  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  she  had  ceased  to 
breathe." 

Prince  Leopold  was  still  resting  in  his  own  room. 
Stockmar  was  deputed  to  convey  the  sad  intelligence  to 
him.  He  went  to  him,  but  did  not  tell  him  the  whole 
truth.  They  came  out  of  his  chamber  together  and  turned 
towards  that  of  the  dead  Princess,  but  on  the  way  the 
Prince    stumbled    and   sank   on   to  a  seat     Thereupon 


We  then  repaired  to  the  death-chamber.  He  fell  on  his 
knees  be»de  the  bed  and  kissed  the  coU  baods  of  the 
dead  Princess ;  then,  risix^  again,  be  strained  me  to  his 
breast  and  said,  '  I  am  all  alone  now  ;  promise  that  you 
will  nerer  forsake  me.'  t  promised  biro  that  I  never 
would." ' 

The  grief  of  the  English  nation  at  this  tmly  lamentable 
event  was  in  exact  proportion  with  the  extravagant  joy 
which  had  been  displayed  upon  the  announceoient  of  the 
Princesses  approaching  motherhood.  "  To  those  who  saw 
with  their  ohii  eyes,"  says  Brougham,  "  the  profound  and 
all-perv'ading  desolation  into  which  England  was  plunged 
by  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  all  description 
would  be  superfluous :  to  those  who  did  not  witness  it,  no 
description  could  be  adequate." 

No  one  can  now  say  with  certainty  whether  the  un- 
happy Princess  fell  a  victim  to  the  unskilfulness  of  those 
who  were  called  to  her  assistance  at  this  grave  juncture, 
but  one  circumstance  at  any  rate  gives  rise  both  to  doubt 
and  impotent  regret.  Two  months  later  Dr.  Croft  was 
attending  a  case  of  childbirth  in  which  the  patient  dis- 
played symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  he  thereupon  seized  a  pistol  and  committed 
saictde. 

"  If  fate  had  been  less  inexorable,"  exclaims  Saint  Rene 
Taillandier,  "  how  many  events  in  the  history  of  the  royal 
houses  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  been 
altered  1"* 

In  the  spring  of  iSi8,  Doctor  Mocchetti  having  inti- 

'  Stodcouu,  op.  cit.,  chap.  i. 
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mated  his  wish  to  retire  from  his  appointment,  the  Princess, 
not  feeling  that  she  could  rely  exclusively  on  the  services 
of  the  local  practitioners,  Gattei  and  Fusignani,  wrote  to 
the  distinguished  Professor  Giacomo  Tommasini  asking 
his  advice  on  the  subject,  and  bcg^ng  him  to  recommend 
to  her  a  physician  who  might  be  permanently  attached  to 
her  Court. 

Tommasini,  who  had  in  1803  been  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  University  of 
Parma,  had  been  unanimously  elected  to  the  Clinical  chair  at 
Bologna  two  years  previously  to  the  Princess's  application. 
Before  his  transfer  to  Bologna  he  had,  in  company  with 
the  famous  Giandomenico  Romagnosi,  in  the  chair  of  Civil 
Law,  the  poet  Angelo  Mazza,  and  the  orientalist  Giam- 
bernardo  Derossi,  been  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
the  University  of  Parma.  He  had  been  sent  in  1808  to 
Paris,  at  the  head  of  a  commission  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  University  of  Parma,  then  threatened  by  a  humiliating 
scheme  of  reconstruction.  With  "eloquent  dignity  and 
a  rare  freedom  of  thought,"  he  succeeded  in  placing  his 
own  view  of  the  situation  before  the  authorities  so  con- 
vincingly that  the  great  Cuvier  was  sent  from  Paris  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  University  of  Parma,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  favourable  reports  the  proposed  re- 
construction was  abandoned.  On  this  account,  and  above 
all  on  account  of  the  scientific  distinction  to  which  a  little 
later  we  shall  bring  the  testimony  of  another  illustrious 
clinical  professor  of  the  University  of  Parma,  Tommasini 
at  that  time  enjoyed  a  great  and  widespread  reputation  In 
Italy  which  was  unrivalled.  This  famous  man  then  went 
to  Pesaro,  and  thence  in  a  genial  letter  to  his  wife  wrote 
describing  the  Villa  di  Caprile  with  the  spirit  of  an  artist 
Fine  courageous  men  were  these  scientists  of  ours  in  the 
bygone  centuries,  nor  did  they  ever  so  completely  divorce 
science  from  literature  as  happens  nowadays  !  Tommasini 
suggested  to  the  Princess  as  physician,  his  friend   and 
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fellow-citiren.  Professor  Giovanni  Rasori,  and  the  Princess' 
at  once  accepted  his  suggestion,  the  more  readily  inasmuch 
as  his  wonderful  gifts  of  mind  and  heart  speedily  aroused 
her  admiration.  Consequently  shortly  afterwards  Rasori 
entered  into  direct  negotiations  with  her.  He  went  to 
Pesaro,  and  from  Milan,  whither  he  subsequently  returned, 
he  wrote  to  Tommasini  that  he  had  left  "  in  the  highest 
degree  impressed  by  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Baron,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Court."  But  he  adds,  "  we  have  not 
reached  the  point  of  laying  down  precise  conditions,  nor 
of  committing  anything  to  writing."  He  says  that  he  has 
not  felt  justified,  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  taking 
a  decisive  step,  "  concerning  which  the  susceptibilities  of 
others  might  feel  grounds  for  complaint.  And  he  tells  his 
friend  that  he  has  proposed  him  as  arbiter,  because,  as  he 
says,  "  it  was  your  friendship  which  obtained  me  a  favour- 
able reception  at  Caprile." 

But  Her  Royal  Highness  was  at  that  time  resident  in 
territory  dependent  on  the  Roman  Government,  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  Rasori,  who  had  only  recently  been  released 
from  imprisonment  at  Mantua,  and  was  living  in  Milan, 
was  under  the  close  surveillance  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, The  goodwill  of  both  Governments  was  needful  to 
enable  him  to  enter  the  household  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  who  was  kept  under  espionage.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  instead  of  permission,  a  refusal  was  re- 
ceived almost  simultaneously  from  each  Government  The 
Princess  informs  Tommasini  by  letter  of  the  first  veto, 
and  expresses  her  lively  regret,  "  knowing  well  the  rare 
qualities  of  Professor  Rasori"  But  she  says  she  is  deter- 
mined to  write  once  more  to  Cardinal  Consalvi,  and  to 
succeed  in  her  aim  :  "  I  shall  spare  no  pains  in  bringing  the 
affair  to  a  successful  issue."  And  she  protests  against  the 
papal  injustice,  "  for  as  I  am  not  a  subject  of  the  Holy 
Father  I  conceive  that  I  have  every  possible  right  to 
receive  into  my  house  whoever  may  be  agreeable  to  me. 
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or  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  me."  Eight  days  after- 
wards the  Princess  writes  a  further  letter  to  Professor 
Tommasini,  and  forwards  him,  "grieved  and  positively  in 
despair,"  the  originals  of  the  second  letter  of  reply  from 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  and  that  from  Count  Strassoldo.  She 
protests  once  again  against  the  injustice  of  the  Roman 
authorities,  and  begs  Tommasini  "to  recommend  her 
another  doctor,  who  must  not  be  married,  as  the  Princess 
expects  to  travel,  and  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  her 
to  have  a  physician  with  her  who  was  quite  free." 
Strassoldo,  expert  diplomatist  that  he  was,  seeks  to  gild  the 
pill ;  but  the  end  of  the  matter  is  that  he  cannot  consent 
to  Rasori's  entering  the  Princess's  household,  "as  the  person 
concerned  is  not  a  man  whose  conduct  is  such  as  to  inspire 
much  confidence." 

The  withholding  of  the  necessary  permissions  was  not 
gratifying  to  Tommasini,  perhaps  because  he  had  been  the 
intermediary  in  the  negotiations  and  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  them  successful ;  perhaps  because  of  the  sincere 
friendship  which  existed  between  himself  and  Rasori.  He 
at  once  wrote  two  letters,  to  which  Rasori  replied,  not 
however  deploring  in  the  least  the  turn  events  had  taken, 
and  displaying  even  some  prevision  of  the  result.  **  Even 
in  Paradise,"  says  Rasori,  "  one  might  be  ill  at  ease  under 
the  scorn  of  the  saints ;  and  you  can  add  that  for  me 
Caprile  would  have  been  anything  but  a  Paradise.  When 
I  left  I  was  very  undecided  in  my  own  mind  about  return- 
ing. I  might  even  say  that  I  had  resolved  not  to  return. 
Whilst  1  have  been  at  Milan  my  resolution  has  been  in  all 
respects  confirmed,  and  I  have  only  been  waiting  for  some 
reasonable  pretext  which  is  now  no  longer  wanting  to 
avow  my  determination.  In  Pesaro  itself  those  who  were 
most  astute  would  have  bet  on  my  not  returning,  quite  in- 
dependently of  events  which  have  since  come  about  through 
the  action  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  events,  by  the 
way,  1  had  already  foreseen,  though  1  did  not  say  a  word 
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be  aabjett  even  to  tiae  rTcflent  Antaidi,  for  at  that 
he  woald  faove  beea  scarcely  prepared  to  credit  my 
Tbts  letter  es  important  on  account  of  the 
fiaak  and  &ir  eatimaie  irincfa  it  gives  of  the  Princess,  as 
vefl  as  for  aa  aaecdotc  mntamrd  in  it  wliich  bcarsout  the 
writer's  view.  •Tfce  Priaoess  of  Wales,'  he  sa>-s,  is  in 
reaE^  aa  cirrflfnt  ucMic  and  of  the  bett  disposition, 
but  ske  scUoo  bvH^iies  to  reflect,  rarely  sbamn  any  fore- 
1^^  and  has  no  one  to  advise  bcr.  or  perhaps  it  wonld  be 
better  to  say  she  acts  oa  the  coonsels  of  those  who  have 
no  aica  in  the  wocU  what  advice  ts  fitting  for  a  woman  in 
her  atatiDB.  Why  on  earth  should  she  needlessly  have 
stined  ap  Ae  wasps*  nest  at  Rome  without  e\Tn  telling  me 
of  her  intentioo,  or  lettiag  me  know  the  terms  in  which 
she  was  writiiig  ?  She  does  not  even  now  perceive  that  for 
tiie  fttere  the  priests  wfll  take  care  to  let  her  see  that  they 
are  wdl  aware  that  they  have  oow  no  loager  to  deal  merely 
with  a  E^risicess  whose  daughter  is  destined  to  occupy  the 
Ea^ish  throne^  bat  with  a  wooun  who  has  become  a 
target  for  tiie  opprofariom  of  England,^  and  the  ridicule  of 
any  place  where  she outy  happen  toshow herself;  and  I  am 
only  stating  the  tcitth  when  I  say  that,  takti^  into  con. 
sideratioa  her  many  good  qnalities.  it  grieves  me  to  the 
heart  to  see  her  thus  become  the  laughing-stock  for  her 
enemies,  whilst  at  the  same  time  oo  every  side  her  friends 
&I1  away  from  her.**  He  then  goes  oo  to  relate  that  the 
Princess  desired  to  give  him  a  letter  to  forward  to  Stras- 
soldo  at  MOan.  the  porport  of  which  was  the  attainment 
of  her  wish  that  Rasori  sbonld  not  be  prevented  from  re- 
maining with  her.  This  letter,  moreover,  she  desired  him 
to  read  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  suite 
before  be  started,  the  Princess  *  being  so  evidently  per- 
suaded that  her  letter  was  a  masterpiece  that  1  bad  no 
choice  but  to  be  silent  and  thank  her  rather  with  bows  and 

■  W«  duU  Kc  I  tiitle  hktzt  how  she  was  ■ctuUy  ncBMcd  in  Ei^Und  I17 
tbt  vuiensiocisl  en*lc^ 
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obeisances  than  with  words,  which,  indeed,  I  was  unable  to 
utter." 

"  And  I  perceived  very  plainly,"  continues  Rasori, 
"that  a  letter  couched  in  such  terms  was  not  likely  to  be 
well  received  by  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
and  was  rather  more  likely  to  hurt  than  to  benefit  me. 
since  the  suspicion  would  be  aroused  that  I  had  taken 
some  part  in  composing  it.  with  the  intention  of  satirizing 
and  irritating  the  Austrian  Government  in  some  way. 
Consequently  I  felt  bound  when  I  was  received  by  Count 
Strassoldo  to  tell  him  quite  frankly  that  the  letter  was  the 
unaided  composition  of  the  Princess,  and  that,  although  it 
had  been  read  to  me,  it  was  quite  out  of  my  power  to 
induce  her  to  alter  it,  which  statement  of  mine  fell  in  with 
his  humour  and  was  well  received." 

Three  days  after  this  letter,  Rasori  having  to  write  to 
Tommasini  and  send  him  the  proofii  of  a  work  of  his 
which  was  about  to  appear,  returns  to  the  subject  of  the 
Princess.  "  I  hear  never  a  word  from  Caprile,  although 
some  letters  for  me  which  had  been  addressed  there  have 
been  sent  on  here.  Nor  has  any  one  written  to  me  from 
Pesaro.  But  I  shall  write  to  Antaldi  by  the  next  post 
I  repeat  once  more  that  I  had  already  given  up  the  Idea  of 
accepting  an  appointment  from  the  Princess  before  the 
obstacles  raised  by  the  Court  of  Rome  appeared,  and  con- 
sequently the  matter  occasions  me  no  disappointment 
whatever.  If  I  don't  suit  the  Pope,  neither  does  the  Pope 
suit  me,  so  we  are  quits.  But  one  of  these  days,  through 
the  intervention  of  Cardinal  Albani,  1  promi.'ie  myself  the 
gratification  of  letting  His  Eminence  Consalvi  know  that 
a  Minister  of  State  who  wishes  to  make  a  show  of  liberal 
principles  should  at  least  observe  some  respect  for  the 
personal  rights  of  folk,  and  not  trample  on  them  a  propos 
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In  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  same  year  unusual 
festivities  took  place  at  Pesaro  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  new  theatre,  which  was  erected  upon  the 
ruins  of  its  predecessor,  and  the  Princess  was  constantly 
present  at  the  performances.  In  the  evening  she  came  .in 
from  the  country  in  her  carriage  in  time  for  the  com- 
mencement, and  as  she  saw  that  she  might  at  times  need 
to  remain  the  night  in  the  city,  she  acquired  possession  of 
a  place  where  she  might  conveniently  stay.  An  anecdote 
is  told  in  this  connexion  which  has  all  the  appearance  of 
truth.  The  Princess,  according  to  her  free  and  generous 
way,  repeatedly  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  Rossini,  who 
ahout  that  time  attained  a  great  reputation,  that  she 
would  be  very  pleased  to  see  him  at  her  bouse  whenever 
he  felt  inclined  to  visit  her,  but  Rossini  after  his  manner 
descended  to  a  subterfuge.  He  replied  that  as  the  result 
of  certain  rheumatic  affections  he  had  lost  the  elasticity  of 
his  muscles  and  was  unable  to  perform  the  customarily 
prescribed  obeisances.  So  he  never  went  "  This  reply 
seemed  mahcious  to  the  Princess's  following,  and  in  parti- 
cular to  Pergami,  who  in  revenge  appears  a  little  later  to 
have  organized,  or  at  any  rate  strongly  supported,  the 
notorious  attack  made  on  the  youthful  composer  on 
the  night  of  May  23rd.  1819,  when  he,  on  his  way  from 
Bologna  to  Rome,  stopped  the  night  in  Pesaro.  He 
entered  the  pit  and  gave  a  preliminary  glance  round  the 
boxes  to  saJutc  his  acquaintances,  when  unexpectedly 
several  single  hisses  were  heard  which,  quickly  increas- 
ing, developed  into  a  tremendous  hostile  demonstration. 

that  he  should  take  in  opportuaily  of  Tccording  his  protest,  it  may  be  toolced 
upon  .IS  a  Tent  for  his  iiiication,  since  it  is  well  known  that  Risori's  tcmpera- 
tneoi  was  more  tnipuLuve  than  prudent.  See  Piof^  Del  Chiarpa,  yUa  di 
Giavnnni  Jtassri, 
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The  artists  on  the  stage  trembled  with  consternation, 
being  unable  to  decide  who  could  be  the  object  of  these 
only  too  marked  signs  of  popular  disapproval,  and  a 
stampede  b^an,  people  hastily  leaving  the  boxes  and 
pit  A  picket  of  guards  and  carabineers,  which  was 
already  stationed  in  the  pit,  under  arms,  began  to  inter- 
vene, when  a  voice  called  out  clearly  and  powerfully,  '  It  is 
for  Rossini.'  Little  by  little  the  storm  died  down. 
Rossini  took  shelter  in  the  box  of  Conte  Belluzzi,  where 
he  remained,  displaying  complete  indifference  until  the 
ballet  was  half  over."' 

During  the  remainder  of  iSiSanda  part  of  1S19  nothing 
of  great  importance  happened  to  the  Princess — little 
journeys,  pleasure  excursions  to  the  mountains  or  the  sea, 
frolics  in  the  city,  receptions  at  Court,  and  the  occasional 
appearance  of  emissaries  of  Baron  Ompteda,  who  returned 
to  Milan  with  little  to  pay  them  for  their  trouble,  these 
made  up  the  tale. 


For  several  years  the  news  concerning  the  health  of 
King  George  ill.,  who  had  been  so  long  confined  to 
Windsor  Castle,  varied  but  slightly.  It  was  reported 
weekly,  always  in  the  same  words,  that  the  remnant  of  life 
to  which  he  still  held  on,  since  his  loss  of  reason  and  sight 
and  hearing,  was  little  by  little  flickering  out.  In  the 
summer  of  181 9  various  German  and  French  ncw.spapers 
which  came  into  the  Princess's  hands  in  Italy  announced 
that  the  end  was  inevitable,  and  not  far  off,  the  King 
having  already  completed  his  eightieth  year. 

The  Princess  was  profoundly  affected  by  this  intelligence, 
and  it  appears  that  she  at  once  conceived  a  new  and 
momentous  project. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  idea  of  placing  herself  in 
some  way  in  opposition  to  her  husband  when  he  should 
ascend  the  throne  first  occurred  to  her  when  she  learned  of 

'  See  C  Cioelli,  «/.  tii. 
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the  approaching  decease  of  Geoige  III,  since  for  a  long 
time  this  had  been  a  dream  of  hers,  of  which  she  spoke  to 
her  intimates ;  it  is  only  suggested  that  from  this  moment 
she  ceased  to  think  of  anything  but  the  realization  of  a 
definite  design,  abandoning  her  ititerest  in  everything  else. 
The  death  of  her  daughter  Charlotte  had  deprived  her  of 
all  hope,  if,  indeed,  she  had  ever  cherished  any,  of  a  pacific 
vindication  of  her  rights.  She  knew  well  that  reports 
upon  her  conduct  in  Italy,  which  boded  ill  for  her,  had 
been  forwarded  to  London.  She  knew  also  that  for  long 
enough  a  charge  had  been  in  course  of  stealthy  construction 
with  which  to  wrest  from  her,  if  she  should  ever  attain  it, 
the  crown  of  queen-consort  But  what  of  that  ?  She 
knew  also  by  experience  that  accusations  and  evidence  go 
for  nothing  when  reliance  is  placed  upon  popular  favour ; 
and  on  her  side,  too,  she  had  not  been  idle,  but  had  provided 
in  various  ways  for  her  own  defence. 

Confident  in  her  cause,  with  a  natural  inclination  towards 
diiHcult  enterprises,  and  marked  determination  in  carrying 
them  through,  urged  on,  moreover,  by  those  supporters 
with  whom  she  had  always  maintained  some  kind  of  con- 
nexion, it  is  not  wonderful  that  she  should  have  conceived 
the  daring  idea  of  one  day  becoming  Queen  of  England. 
Amongst  those  who  had  shown  themselves  the  most  ardent 
of  her  adherents  prior  to  her  departure  from  London  were  a 
certain  Alderman  Matthew  Wood  and  his  son.  In  addition 
to  these  there  were  others,  political  men  of  the  Whig  party, 
less  influential  but  equally  resolute,  all  of  whom  acknow- 
ledged the  guidance  of  Henry  Brougham,  barrister  and 
member  of  Parliament 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  August  29th,  1819, 
three  heavy  post-chaises  entered  Parma  by  the  Barriera  di 
San  Michele,  and,  having  crossed  the  city  without  pausing 
at  any  of  the  inns,  emerged  on  the  opposite  side  by  the 
Porta   Santa   Croce.     The   police   observed    them,   and 
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reported  that  inside  the  carriages  there  was  quite  a  number 
of  people — ladies,  children,  gentlemen,  and  servants  in 
livery — but  nobody  could  tell  who  they  might  be  or  where 
they  were  going. 

Towards  midnight  of  the  same  day  two  dragoons,  who 
were  on  guard  on  the  Via  Rmllia,  outside  Porta  Santa 
Croce,  having  entered  the  Osteria  della  Crocetta,  about  a 
mile  from  the  city,  found  it  occupied  by  a  considerable 
number  of  people,  all  of  whom  were  strangers — some  of 
them  armed. 

The  dragoons  considered  it  their  duty  to  demand  that 
they  should  produce  their  passports,  and  state  what  their 
destination  might  be ;  but  they  met  with  a  formal  and 
disdainful  refusal.  Thereupon  arose  a  fierce  altercation,  in 
consequence  of  which  more  dragoons,  with  their  lieutenant, 
were  called  up  to  support  the  demand ;  and  in  the  end  the 
unknown  persons  were  induced  to  disclose  what  they  had 
desired  to  conceal,  their  names.  They  turned  out  to  be 
Bartolomeo  Pergami,  Alessandro  Olivieri,  Carlo  Vassalli, 
and  several  others  of  minor  importance,  gentlemen  of 
various  ranks  in  the  suite  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who 
was  travelling  secretly  under  the  name  of  Rosa  Lecci. 

They  were  bound  for  a  villa  near  Piacenza,  in  tlie  Duchy 
of  Parma,  where  they  proposed  to  remain  for  some  length 
of  time.  Having  ascertained  this,  the  dragoons  withdrew, 
and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with  all  her  suite,  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  night  undisturbed  at  the  Osteria  della 
Crocetta.  In  the  morning  early  the  whole  company 
resumed  the  journey,  and  proceeded  along  the  Via  Emilia 
as  far  as  Piacenza. 

News  of  the  strange  event  at  once  spread  through  the 
city  of  Parma,  the  more  freely  inasmuch  as  the  year 
before  two  distinguished  inhabitants  of  the  place  had  been 
summoned  to  the  Princess's  Court  at  Pesaro,  and  one  of 
the  salons  whence  the  information  filtered  through  to  the 
public  was  that   of  the  gentle  and  cultured  Antonietta 
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Tommasini,  of  which  Baron  Ferdinando  Cornaccbia, 
Miiiisttn'  of  Finance  and  Home  Affairs,  was  an  habitu^. 
But  the  Gasetta  di  Parma,  at  that  time  conducted  by 
Giovanni  Adorni,  a  man  of  considerable  discretion,  readily 
conjecturing  what  would  be  the  wishes  of  the  authorities, 
made  no  mention  of  the  piquant  occurrence  in  its  chronicle 
of  local  events,  either  in  the  next  or  any  subsequent  issue. 

The  major  of  dragoons  at  once  drew  up  a  minutely 
descriptive  report  of  the  occurrence  and  sent  it  post-haste 
to  His  Excellency  the  Count  von  Neipperg,  at  Sala  di 
Baganza,  where  he  was  in  attendance  on  Her  Royal 
Highness  Marie  Louise,  at  her  country  seat.  In  a  dispatch 
dated  the  30th,  which  was  followed  by  another  on  the 
31st,  before  it  was  possible  to  receive  a  reply  from  Parma, 
Count  von  Neipperg  gives  instructions  to  the  major  of 
dragoons  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  and  forward 
promptly  the  most  minute  information  about  the  doings  of 
the  august  lady  in  question.  At  the  same  time  he  com- 
municated with  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  Ferdinando 
Cornacchia,  and  the  Baron,  on  his  part,  issues  minute  and 
precise  instructions  to  the  heads  of  the  police  in  Parma  and 
Piacenza  to  give  an  account  daily  of  all  that  occurs,  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  the  intentions  of  the  Princess 
might  be :  to  employ  only  men  of  the  utmost  astuteness 
to  keep  an  eye  constantly  on  the  members  of  the  suite 
and  on  any  persons  who  might  visit  the  Princess  or  part 
company  with  her.  And  as  he  did  not  consider  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  case  even  the  exertions  of  the  governor, 
Gaetano  Nasalli,  and  the  others  whose  official  position  en- 
tailed on  them  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  gave  a 
special  mission  to  Paolo  Foresti,  a  councillor  of  state,  who 
had  a  reputation  for  industry,  bravery,  and  skill  in  the 
management  of  affairs  and  men. 

Thereupon,  almost  simultaneously,  the  information 
desired  reached  Neipperg  through  the  major  of  dragoons 
at  Parma,  and  Cornacchia  through  Forest!  and  Nasalli.    It 
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Is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  major,  Foresti,  and 
NasalH,  in  their  turn,  made  use  of  other  persons  in  their 
employment,  and  these  other  persons  of  still  another 
group,  who,  devising  ingenious  stratagems,  got  their  infor- 
mation from  the  fountain  head. 

Uajor  Godi,  in  a  report  bearing  date  September  5rd,  an- 
nounced that  Her  Royal  Highness  on  arriving  at  Piacenza 
did  not  enter  the  dty  to  rest, but  that  having  changed  horses, 
the  jonmey  was  proceeded  with  by  the  entire  suite  in  the 
dsrectiofi  of  the  Piacentine  Hills,  as  far  as  Pontc  dell'  Olio, 
where  she  bad  taken  up  her  residence  in  a  villa  belon^ng 
to  the  banker  Ghizzoni,  called  the  VUla  San  Bona  Every- 
^liag  had  been  prepared  in  ad%'anc&  At  Piacenza  on  the 
Via  Emilia  some  one  had  been  waiting  for  her  from  the 
27th  onwards,  and  on  her  arrival  at  the  villa  a  meal  was  in 
instant  readiness.  When  the  horses  had  been  placed  in 
the  stabJes,  the  great  door  of  tt^  villa  had  been  fastened, 
and  every  one  who  asked  admission  had  been  sent  away, 
orders  were  issued  to  all  members  of  the  suite  that  no 
one  was  to  hold  communication  with  the  nati\*e3  of  the 
place  on  pain  of  immediate  dismissal  from  the  Court. 
The  foUowing  day  two  servants  were  placed  on  guard  at 
the  principal  entrance  with  orders  to  allow  no  one  to  pass 
witbotxt  special  permission.  Some  said  that  the  Princess 
would  remain  at  San  Bono  all  the  autumn  ;  some  said  only 
lor  a  fofftn^it,  some  more,  and  some  less.  One  thing  at 
any  rate  was  certain,  that  a  severe  economy  was  observed 
as  to  expesditore.  and  that  the  financial  position  of  the 
hooaebold  was  not  fiounshir^.  The  discovery  was  also 
made  that  everything  depended  upon  the  decisions  of 
some  person  who  was  expected  from  hour  to  hour,  but 
wlum  nobody  ever  named  ;  later,  by  a  hicky  chance,  the 
name  of  this  mysterious  person  leaked  out  It  was  Henry 
Broogbam.  As  to  information  about  the  members  of  the 
Mite,  all  their  efforts,  alas !  had  so  far  dashed  themselves 
bd|iles5ly  against  the  precautions  of  the  Court.     Nothing 
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precise  could  be  ascertained,  except  that  the  total  number 
of  people  of  which  it  was  composed  was  under  tliirty.  Of 
these  persons  ten  dined  with  Her  Royal  Highness,  six  sat 
at  a  second  table,  and  the  rest  were  servants. 

Foresti,  "  highly  honoured  by  the  commission  entrusted 
to  him,"  supplemented  the  major's  information.  He  had 
ascertained  that  Her  Royal  Highness  had  resolved  to 
withdraw  to  the  Villa  San  Bono  to  live  in  the  utmost 
privacy  whilst  certain  questions  which  affected  her  were 
being  discussed  in  London.  She  had  come  to  the  Villa  San 
Bono,  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  on  this  account,  that  having 
for  some  time  past  had  need  of  a  private  residence  near 
to  the  River  Po,  one  of  her  secretaries,  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Lodi,  who  had  known  Signer  Ghizzoni,  had 
requested  him  to  look  out  for  such  a  place.  Ghizzoni 
had  searched  the  neighbourhood  of  Piacenza  for  such  a 
place,  but  had  failed  to  find  one,  and  at  length  had  offered 
the  use  of  his  own,  or  that  of  his  brother,  known  as  the 
Villa  San  Bono.  This  last  had  proved  satisfactory,  and 
had  been  accepted  without  even  a  rent  having  been  agreed 
uporu  Foresti  was  of  opinion  that  Her  Royal  Highness 
would  soon  weary  of  the  place  on  account  of  its  incon- 
venience, and  that  her  stay  would  consequently  be  siiort, 
as  all  her  plans  depended  upon  her  meeting  with  a  person 
who  was  expected  in  a  little  while,  and  with  great  anxiety, 
from  England.  He  added  further  other  information  of 
little  importance,  that  a  deputation  from  Ponte  dell'  Olio 
and  a  magistrate  had  been  refused  admission  to  the  villa, 
and  told  that  there  was  certainly  no  Princess  of  Wales 
there;  that  Her  Royal  Highness  passed  a  good  part  of 
the  day  working  embroidery  or  playing  cards  and  chess; 
that  she  had  made  an  excursion  or  two  to  Monte  Santo 
and  other  places  near  upon  asses  or  in  a  bullock  cart 

On  September  4th  the  captain  of  dragoons  at  Piacensa 
informed  the  governor,  and  the  information  was  promptly 
transmitted  to  Parma,  that  by  means  of  a  disguise  an 
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attempt  had  been  made  at  intercourse  with  one  of  the 
suite.  An  encounter  had  been  brought  about,  but  when 
the  person  in  question  had  been  led  to  a  conversation 
upon  affairs  of  the  Court  he  had  suddenly  changed  the 
subject.  Signer  Ghizzoni's  bailiff  had  also  been  cross- 
questioned,  but  be,  too,  although  a  mere  peasant,  had 
refused  to  speak.  Meanwhile  two  members  of  the  suite 
had  left  for  Piacenza  and  thence  for  Milan,  the  Cavalierc 
Carlo  Vassalli,  "  self-styled  "  equerry  to  Her  Royal  High- 
ness, and  the  courier  Maurizio  Camera.  As  to  the 
"Honourable"  Henry  Brougham,  it  appeared  that  "ray 
lord  "  had  not  yet  reached  Piacenza. 

At  length  a  catalogue,  in  reality  very  imperfect,  of  the 
persons  composing  the  Princess's  suite,  arrived  at  head- 
quarters. It  was  compiled  by  the  captain  of  dragoons  at 
Piacenza,  Anselmi,  who  must  have  had  a  keen  scent,  to 
judge  by  the  brief  comments  which  he  appends  to  it.  In 
addition  to  Pergami,  Vassalli,  Olivicri,  and  Austin,  whom 
we  already  know  all  about,  he  states  that  there  was  a 
little  man,  apparently  between  fifty-five  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  in  a  red  wig  and  with  red  blotches  on  his  face,  and 
that  he  was  the  tutor  to  the  children !  The  children  were 
two,  a  little  girl  of  four  or  five  and  a  boy  of  four,  "who 
was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Madame  Brunati." 

Madame  Brunati  ?  Madame  Brunati,  according  to 
Anselmi,  was  woman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Princess, 
but  we  can  state  with  certainty  that  she  was  one  and 
the  same  person  with  Angela  Pergami,  the  sister  of 
Bartolomeo,  or  tn  otht:r  words,  with  the  dark  and  hand- 
some Countess  Oldi,  who  had  assumed  this  name  as  her 
mistress  had  assumed  that  of  Rosa  LcccL 

I  n  possession  of  the  catalogue,  imperfect  though  it 
might  be,  of  the  persons  surrounding  the  Princess,  the 
original  state  of  uneasiness  which  had  been  produced  at 
the  Court  of  Parma  by  unassuageable  curiosity  and  fear 
of  something  worse  to  come,  began  to  diminish,  and  at 
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once  instructions  were  dispatched  from  headquarters  that 
the  watchers  should  hold  aloof  and  keep  themselves  under 
cover,  so  as  thereafter  an  appearance  of  absolute  in- 
difference might  be  conveyed,  whilst  at  the  same  lime 
maintaining  their  surveillance  of  the  persons  who  arrived 
at  the  Villa  di  San  Bono,  or  left  it  The  governor, 
Nasalli,  having  applied  for  instructions  as  to  what  attitude 
he  should  take  in  the  event  which  he  considered  probable, 
of  Her  Royal  Highness  taking  up  her  residence  at 
Fiacenza  itself,  Neipperg  replied,  both  directly  and  through 
the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  that  he  must  model  his 
attitude  on  that  adopted  by  the  Government  itself,  which 
was  to  ignore  entirely  the  presence  of  Her  Royal  High- 
ness and  not  to  take  any  notice  of  her,  whether  she  should 
stay  at  Piacenza  or  anywhere  else  in  the  Duchy.  That 
he  should  act  in  fact  as  though  a  private  person  only  had 
come  to  Piacenza,  there  being  no  occasion  to  treat  the 
Princess  as  other  than  the  Signora  Rosa  Lecci.  Orders  were 
given  to  the  commander  of  the  dragoons  to  endeavour  to 
foster  the  belief  that  the  police  were  stationed  at  Ponte 
deir  Olio  more  for  the  Princess's  safety  than  for  any  other 
motive.  Then,  in  the  evening  of  7th  September,  a 
Milanese  lawyer,  whose  name  is  not  ascertainable,  arrived 
at  San  Bono.  He  came  in  a  coach  with  Signor  Ghizzoni, 
did  not  cross  the  Po  near  Piacenza,  nor  enter  the  city, 
and  according  to  reports  was  shut  up  in  the  house  with 
the  Princess  without  once  going  outside  for  more  than  a 
day.  After  the  lawyer,  who  for  several  days  tantalized 
the  ducal  authorities,  and  whose  personality  continued 
undiscoverable,  another  individual  equally  unknown  gave 
occasion  for  fresh  Inquiries  and  fresh  anxieties. 

It  became  known  that  an  Italian  in  the  employ  of 
England,  dressed  as  a  soldier,  with  a  passport  in  the 
English  language,  passing  through  one  of  the  two  streets 
which  lead  from  Firenzuola  to  Ponte  dell'  Olio,  had 
asked  for  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
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had  then  said  that  he  was  bound  for  her  villa.  Further, 
on  exactly  the  same  day  a  letter  was  dispatched  from 
Parma  making  inquiries  about  a  certain  Joseph  Prandley, 
an  Englishman,  who  was  journeying  from  Milan  with 
a  passport  for  Genoa  and  Bologna.  Had  he  been  seen  at 
Piacenza?  Had  he  reached  Ponte  dell'  Olio  or  any  place 
thereabouts  ?  Finally,  as  if  this  were  not  enough  to  keep 
the  Court  of  Parma  on  tenterhooks,  here  is  what  Anselmi 
writes  in  a  confidential  letter  dated  September  12th : 
"  During  the  past  night  a  vehicle  arrived  at  the  posting- 
house  at  Castel  San  Giovanni  which,  after  driving  round 
the  walls,  drew  up  outside  the  Porta  San  Raimondo.  One 
of  Her  Royal  Highness's  couriers  came  in  from  Sant' 
Antonio  and  went  to  the  posting-house  to  fetch  two 
horses,  afterwards  leaving  by  the  Porta  San  Raimondo 
with  the  said  horses.  The  aforementioned  vehicle  pro- 
ceeded towards  Ponte  dell'  Olio,  and  was  met  at  Vigolzone 
by  a  dragoon  one  hour  after  midnight  Who  may  have 
been  the  occupant  of  that  vehicle  is  not  known  ;  whether 
it  was  Brougham,  Prandley,  or  Baron  Pergami  himself  on 
his  way  back  from  Pavia." 

If  we  reflect  on  the  inflnite  anxieties  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Duchy  which  this  undesired  and  trouble- 
some arrival  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  entailed,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fresh  em- 
barrassment which  now  enveloped  them,  and  from  which 
the  policy  adopted  at  the  outset  afforded  no  means  of 
escape.  By  good  fortune,  when  the  discomfort  was  at  its 
height,  the  much-desired  news  arrived.  Immediately  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  courier  the  Princess  came  to  the  decision 
to  leave  San  Bono. 

On  the  1 2th,  Luigi  Pergami,  Maurizio  Camera,  and  a 
third  person  came  into  Piacenza.  Betaking  themselves 
to  the  posting-house,  they  gave  instructions  that  four  pairs 
of  horses  should  be  at  once  led  to  the  Porta  Sant'  Antonio. 
Shortly  afterwards  two  carriages  arrived  from  Ponte  dell' 
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Olio,  and  in  the  first  of  them  was  the  Princess.  The 
horses  having  been  changed,  Her  Royal  Highness,  with 
her  entire  suite,  took  the  road  for  Castcl  San  Giovanni. 

"  I  believe."  writes  Foresti. "  that  the  courier  who  arrived 
last  night  comes  from  England,  and  is  the  very  person 
whom  the  Princess  has  been  expecting.  As  I  told  you  in 
my  first  letter,  assuming  this  supposition  to  be  correct. 
Her  Royal  Highness  would  be  required  in  London  to 
be  present  in  person  at  the  trial  which  is  about  to 
commence  concerning  her  and  her  relations  with  her  hus- 
band." 

The  statement  was  somewhat  premature,  but  Foresti 
was  a  clear  observer,  and  he  continues  as  follows :  "I  wrote 
the  foregoing  in  haste^  and  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
something  more  definite  by  the  diligence,  as  I  have  means 
of  procuring  certain  information  from  the  well-known 
Andrcazzi  (a  wretched  person  this  Andreazzi  I  an  agent 
of  the  Commission  at  Milan,  who  was  at  the  same  time  in 
the  service  of  the  banker  Marietti,  and  professing  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  Princess).  At  this  very  moment  he  is  send- 
ing off  a  special  messenger  to  Milan,  to  announce  Her 
Royal  Highness's  departure  to  a  certain  English  colonel 
(undoubtedly  Colonel  Browne),  and  for  this  reason  it 
seems  to  me  he  should  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  affairs  than  any  one  else." 

The  "  something  more  "  was  elicited  from  several  quar- 
ters. It  became  known  subsequently  tliat  the  Princess 
had  left  a  letter  of  thanks  for  Signer  Ghizzoni.  informing 
him  that  if  her  new  quarters  should  not  please  her  she 
should  be  returning  at  once  to  San  Bono ;  that  she  was 
going  to  stay  at  the  Castello  di  Montut  de'  Gabbi,  now  in 
tlie  commune  of  Canneto  I'avese,  and  at  that  time  in  the 
province  of  Alessandria  in  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  and 
finally,  that  the  famous  lawyer  whose  personality  had 
proved  impenetrable  was  the  brother  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  villa  himself,     So  at   least  Anselmi,  the  captain  of 
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dragoons,  reported  at  Parma  ;  but  the  matter  is  anything 
but  certain. 


Before  we  follow  Her  Royal  Highness  in  her  journey 
towards  Castello  de  Montufe  de'  Gabbi,  it  behoves  us  to 
go  back  a  little  way  on  our  steps,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  such  documents  as  have  been  preserved,  to  reconstruct 
the  prolc^ue  to  this  episode. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  arrival  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma  gave  rise  to  many 
apprehensions,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  realize  the  extent 
to  which  this  was  the  case.  As  is  well  known,  Adam 
Albert,  Conte  von  Neipperg,  an  Austrian  general  of  high 
military  reputation,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  to  support  and  advise  his  daughter  Marie 
Louise,  to  whose  lot  had  fallen,  as  a  sort  of  eleemosynary 
fief,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treat)'  of  Paris,  April  nth,  18 14, 
subsequently  confirmed  by  an  enactment  of  the  Congrws 
at  Vienna,  June  8th,  1815,  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  Piacenza, 
and  Guastalla.  In  the  summer  of  18 19  botli  were  indus- 
triously engaged  in  creating  for  themselves  a  bower  of 
delights  in  a  pleasant  hilly  locality  in  the  duchy,  in  the 
commune  of  SaJa,  and  known  as  Casino  de'  Boschi,  be- 
cause,  originally,  under  the  Farnesi,  and  subsequently  under 
the  Bourbons,  it  had  no  pretensions  to  be  anything  but  a 
modest  little  building,  a  place  for  a  rendezvous  or  a  rest 
for  princely  hunting  parties.  Marie  Louise  had  bought 
this  demesne  from  the  heirs  of  Marie  Am^lie,  and  trans- 
formed it  into  the  sumptuous  country  mansion  which  even 
to  this  day  evokes  admiration,  and  which  is  now  the  villa 
of  the  Marchese  Carrega,  Principe  dt  Lucedio 

Now  towards  the  close  of  August,  1819,  the  anxious 
couple,  Ncipperg  and  Marie  I^uise,  were  in  distress,  owing 
to  a  persistent  neuralgia  in  the  leg,  which  confined  the 
august  lady  to  her  bed.  How  distasteful  both  to  the  noble 
cavalier  and  to  the  "widow"  of  the  still  living  Napoleon 
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was  the  announcement  of  the  arrival,  and  subsequently  0I 
the  permanent  settlement  in  the  duchy,  of  the  vagabond 
Princess  of  Wales,  may  easily  be  imagined.  Since  their 
first  encounter  in  a  Swiss  hotel  five  years  previously  the 
two  ladies,  royal  and  imperial,  had  not  again  met.  Some 
understanding  had  been  maintained  whilst  Caroline  occu- 
pied the  Villa  d'Este,  but  although  both  were  of  German 
nationality,  real  friendship  there  never  was  and  never 
could  have  been,  more  especially  as  between  one  and  the 
other  that  difference  of  age  existed  which  in  amorous 
women  is  the  first  and  most  invincible  ground  for  mutual 
antipathy.  Marie  Louise  was  in  1819  in  the  flower  of  her 
youth,  under  thirty  years,  whilst  the  Princess  of  Wales 
was  past  her  prime,  being  over  fifty.  Nevertheless,  neither 
one  nor  the  other  had  neglected  opportunities;  and  if 
Caroline  had  been  less  proud,  they  might  quite  possibly 
have  met  once  more  at  Parma^  or  at  Sala,  at  the  Casino  de' 
Boschi,  in  practically  the  same  situation  as  regards  their 
husbands,  and  perhaps  tendered  each  other  sympathy 
turn  and  turn  about 

But,  not  to  speak  of  other  matters,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  was  just  then  obsessed  by  a  fresh  demand  of  her 
uneasy  mind,  and  she  chafed  at  an>'thing  which  would 
delay  that  meeting  upon  which  in  the  immediate  future 
her  fate  depended.  "  Her  Majesty  is  gravely  annoyed  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,"  wrote  the  Count  von 
Neippcrg  to  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs  on  the  30th  of 
August,  "  and  desires  that  by  common  accord  means  may 
be  provided  of  furnishing  her  with  constant  information 
of  what  is  likely  to  happen."  On  the  following  day 
Neipperg  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  first  report, 
and  adds  that  thenceforward  Her  Majesty  desires  to  see 
the  accounts  which  reach  the  Minister  for  Home  Aflairs 
from  Piacenza  in  the  original.  The  Duchess  herself  writes 
to  Milan  to  her  august  uncle,  the  Archduke  Ranieri,  and 
he  in  turn  obtains  and  then  forwards  through  Strassoldo 
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the  original  reports  of  the  police  at  Piacenza,  Simul- 
taneously Neippei^  addresses  explanatory  letters  to  Lord 
Burghersh,  English  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Parma,  to 
Prince  Metternich,  to  Baron  Saurau  at  Vienna,  and  prac- 
tically every  day  to  Count  Strassoldo  at  Milan.  In  all 
these  letters  he  repeats  that  his  august  mistress  is  afflicted 
and  distressed  by  the  unwelcome  visit  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  to  the  duchy.  He  bewails  the  fact  that  she  did 
not  think  fit  to  give  notive  of  her  intention  nor  to  ask 
permission  to  take  up  her  residence  there,  and  says  that 
the  police  at  Piaceoza  have  been  remiss  in  their  duty  in 
not  preventing  Ghizzoni  from  letting  the  Villa  di  San 
Bono.  He  hopes  devoutly  that  the  Princess's  stay  may 
not  be  protracted,  and  assures  his  correspondents  that  her 
ill-organized  suite  and  the  people  who  come  to  visit  her 
have  their  every  movement  watched  by  skilful  spies. 

Positive  gasps  of  gratification  are  apparent  in  the 
letters  which  Neipperg  subsequently  addresses  to  the 
same  personages  announcing  tliat  the  Princess  had  lel^ 
San  Bono,  and  at  the  same  time  he  expresses  his  happy 
belief  that  the  health  of  his  royal  mistress  is  on  the  mend. 

From  all  this  it  is  permissible  to  conclude  that  the 
Villa  di  San  Bono  was  the  place  chosen  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Princess  and  her  political  supporters,  and  that 
there  it  was  intended  to  propound  and  discuss  the  direc- 
tion of  their  future  movements. 

The  Princess's  anxiety  to  reach  San  Bono  direct  from 
Pesaro  without  stopping  anywhere,  the  unwonted  pre- 
caution of  travelling  incognito,  the  determination  of 
the  Princess  and  her  suite  that  neither  their  names  nor 
their  destination  should  be  known  to  anybody  whatsoever, 
so  that  at  the  Osteria  della  Crocetta  (a  wretched  inn  for 
carnages,  as  Neipperg  describes  it)  they  threatened  to  kill 
the  men  who  endeavoured  to  detain  them,  and  the  menac- 
ing vigilance  which  marked  the  whole  period  of  the 
residence  at  San  Bono,  are  evident  proofs  that  some  big 
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affair  was  on  the  tapis  which  it  was  imperative  to  keep 
secret  It  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  Brougham, 
Prandley.  and  Wood  ever  reached  the  villa,  but  as  to  the 
last-named  the  supposition  that  he  got  at  least  as  far  as 
Parma  does  not  seem  to  be  ill  founded,  since  from  a  note 
in  the  police  records  it  appears  that  on  the  very  day  of 
the  Princess's  arrival  two  Englishmen  took  up  their 
quarters  at  the  Albergo  della  Posta.  They  came  from 
Bologna,  and  were  bound  for  England,  and  the  one  signed 
his  name  Guillem  (sic)  Wood,  the  other  simply  William 
without  any  surname.  Another  proof,  if  another  were 
needed,  of  the  importance  of  the  meeting  which  took 
place,  or  was  planned  to  take  place,  at  San  Bono  is 
offered  by  the  unaccustomed  profusion  of  the  Princess's 
correspondence.  The  letters  were  not  violated  by  the 
police,  but  copies  of  their  addresses  were  taken,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  on  one  occasion  so  many  arrived  that  they 
involved  an  outlay  of  two  napoleons.  Those  which  were 
dispatched  were  addressed  to  various  persons  in  London 
and  Pesaro,  and  to  the  editors  of  foreign  newspapers.' 

On  the  outskirts  of  Montut  the  Princess  was  met  by 
the  Conte  Giuseppe  Candiani- Rota,  who  was  the  owner  of 
the  castle.  His  son,  the  Conte  Giacomo,  who  is  still  living, 
very  well  remembers  hearing  his  father  say  "  that  the 
Princess  stayed  at  the  castle  of  Montu^  for  upwards  of 

*  We  tuve  succeeded  in  reconstructing  this  episode  with  the  usistAoce 
more  p«fticularly  of  |)apcrs  and  documeats  placed  at  ouf  disposal  by  the 
cuutlcty  of  the  Ccmte  Giuteppe  Nasal li-Kocca.  Nasalli,  with  Ibe  ajnistaace 
of  Ihcsc  papers  aloac,  has  already  giren  a  p«rlial  account  of  the  cpiso<Je.  Hat 
other  documents  throw  light  upon  and  supplement  some  points  in  the  accouat 
given  1*y  Naaalli,  arid  alisolutely  stultify  the  statement  Iffiefly  outlined  bf 
Signor  Frnncetco  GioreUt  (see  Cafiteut  Fnuaaa,  March  T6th,  190^]  that  the 
villa  occupied  by  the  Princess  wns  in  the  district  of  Coloncse  in  the  Val  di 
Kure.  Signal  Giarelli  says  that  he  has  fi>llowcd  a  tradition  which  had  sur- 
vived to  the  date  of  his  researches,  but  Signor  Giarelli,  who  is  the  authoi  of 
a  valuable  history  of  Fiacciua,  will,  we  believe,  be  the  last  person  to  refuse  to 
accept  the  evidence  of  a  scries  of  undoubtedly  genuine  and  mutually  corrobora- 
tive documents  which  coDtiadict  thai  tradition, 
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a  month,  after  which,  having  a  suspicion  that  her  retreat 
had  been  discovered — since  it  appeared  that  she  was 
being  tracked  by  agents  of  her  husband — she  left  the 
place  for  some  destination  unknown."  The  Conte  Giuseppe 
also  remembered,  and  often  mentioned  it,  that  the  Prin- 
cess was  of  an  extremely  aflfahle  and  kindly  disposition. 
Frequently  she  invited  him  to  her  tabic,  and  furthermore 
promised  him  that  if  she  should  happily  succeed  in  return- 
ing to  her  country  and  regaining  her  influence  at  Court, 
she  should  ask  him  to  visit  her  hy  way  of  showing  him  her 
gratitude  for  the  hospitality  he  had  extended  to  her. 

Of  the  Princess's  sojourn  at  Montu^,  no  written  me- 
morial is  extant,  neither  letters  nor  records  of  any  kind ; 
but  we  discover  by  indirect  means  that  the  Princess,  as 
soon  as  she  had  settled  in  her  new  quarters,  perceived  that 
she  had  no  longer  to  deal  with  the  compartively  tolerant 
Government  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma  and  Count  von  Neip- 
perg.  Some  days  after  her  arrival,  the  governor  of  Ales- 
sandria received  orders  from  Turin  not  only  not  to  allow  her 
to  leave,  but  to  hinder  her  from  changing  her  residence  with- 
out a  special  permit  from  the  King.  We  know  further  that 
when  at  the  beginning  of  October  she  wished  to  go  to  Paris, 
her  plans  were  frustrated,  which  makes  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  theGovernment  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  perhaps 
by  agreement  with  the  English  Government,  desired  to  pre- 
vent the  Princess  from  attempting  a  surprise  at  the  moment 
of  George  IV's  succession  to  the  throne ;  and  it  is  con- 
firmatory of  this  assumption  that  a  plan  was  discussed  or 
proposed  to  be  discussed  at  San  Bono  for  an  alliance  with 
the  political  party  opposed  to  the  Tory  Government.^ 

However,  the  Princess  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  spies,  and  left  Montuc  towards  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber or  beginning  of  November.  She  did  not  go  to  Paris, 
however,  but  to  Lyons,  and  thence  to  Marseilles,  where  she 

*  Krom  letters  written  by  Neipperg  lo  the  governor  of  Piaccnza,  Conte 
Nuftlli,  at  that  time  in  Rome. 

t. 
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remained  for  some  length  of  time  in  expectation  of  a  visit 
from  the  leaders  of  her  party  with  whom  to  confer  upon 
the  combined  measures  on  which  her  success  depended. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  circumstances  proved  more 
favourable  to  her  than  her  friends,  for  her  friends  never 
came,  whilst  events  brought  with  them  the  maturity  of  her 
plans,  and  in  their  train  her  triumph. 

From  Marseilles,  at  the  banning  of  February,  1820,  the 
Princess  returned  to  Italy,  and  disembarked  at  Leghorn. 
A  few  days  previously  news  had  reached  the  Court  of 
FlorenM  of  the  death,  on  January  29th,  of  King  George 
III.  Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  Princess  reached  her 
hotel,  than  her  faithful  major-domo,  John  Jacob  Sicard, 
appeared  before  her  accompanied  by  two  noblemen,  and 
in  a  voice  full  of  emotion  announced,  "  You  are  Queen  I " 


I 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Death  of  King  George  III  and  departure  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  for  En|t- 
laod — Inctfcctual  nltcmpta  at  a  cDmpiotnke — George  tlw  IV'&  meftuge 
to  the  Houses  of  FarliameaL 

jA  S  soon  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  received  the  news 
/%        of  the  death  of  the  King  she  went  to  Rome, 

/• — *  there  to  await  the  development  of  affairs. 
U-  J^  She  no  longer  felt  able  to  rely  upon  the 
emphatic  promises  of  her  many  faithful  and  powerful 
friends,  nor  upon  the  favour  of  the  English  people,  which 
she  had  enjoyed  so  long  as  she  remained  in  England, 
but  which  was  more  doubtful  than  ever  after  recent 
events,  since  it  was  easily  swayed,  and  had  depended 
mainly  on  their  hatred  of  the  Prince  Regent  But  her 
decision  was  taken  immediately,  as  soon  as  the  instructions 
of  the  King  and  the  Ministry  were  made  known  to  her 
that  her  name  should  be  excluded  from  the  Prayer  Book. 

It  is  an  ancient  usage  of  the  Anglican  Church,  that  as 
soon  as  a  new  sovereign  ascends  the  throne  his  name  and 
that  of  his  queen  are  inserted  in  the  Prayer  Book,  in  the 
special  prayers  for  the  Royal  Family, 

If  these  prayers  had  been  allowed,  recognition  would 
have  been  made  implicitly  by  the  King  and  the  Ministry 
of  the  right  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  become  Queen  of 
England.  It  was  consequently  decided  on  the  I2th  of 
February,  1820,  that  public  prayers  should  be  offered  in 
the  churches  for  tAe  Royal  Familj,  without  special  mention 
of  the  Queen. 

Acting  upon  one  of  those  impulses  which  were  char- 
acteristic of  her  disposition,   the    Princess    resolved   to 
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return  to  England  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  reaction 
which  had  sprung  up  against  the  governmental  decision, 
which  was  indubitably  an  injustice,  though  possibly 
inevitable.  It  is  indeed  vain  to  inquire  why  the  King  and 
the  Ministry  did  not  foresee  and  provide  against  the  storm 
of  national  indignation  by  avoiding  so  impolitic  an  action, 
At  all  times,  and  in  all  places  whatsoever,  a  false  position, 
however  ably  supported,  must  necessarily  terminate  in 
unforeseen  encounters  and  grievous  complications,  though 
it  may  frequently  find  a  natural  resolution.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Government  of  some  otlier  country  might  have 
seized  upon  some  expedient,  some  compromise  with 
the  national  conscience.  The  English  Ministry  boldly 
faced  a  storm  which  imperilled  the  national  barque,  and 
threatened  to  capsize  it. 

The  Princess  had  speedy  evidence  of  the  dilemma  in 
which  the  King  and  the  Ministry  were  placed  from  the 
concessions  which  the  English  Ambassador  resident  at 
Rome  proffered  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  on  condition 
that  she  abandoned  her  intention  of  vindicating  her  reputa- 
tion, and  consented  to  remain  on  the  Continent  She  did 
not  accept,  and  she  did  not  refuse,  but  at  once  dispatched 
a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  protesting  against  the  decree 
excluding  her  name  from  the  I'rayer  Book.  This,  how- 
ever, was  of  no  avail,  since  the  King  and  his  Ministers  had 
already  taken  their  stand  on  that  point 

Thereupon  the  Prince.ss  proceeded  from  Rome  to 
Northern  Italy,  whence,  crossing  the  Alps,  she  entered 
France,  and  made  her  way  direct  to  Paris.  Before  reach- 
ing that  city  she  was  met  by  Matthew  Wood,  with  whom 
she  had  been  in  correspondence  as  recently  as  1S19.  He 
was  the  most  enthusiastic  of  her  supporters,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  influential,  being  an  alderman 
and  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  London.  After 
paying  his  respects  to  her,  and  offering  his  own  services 
on  behalf  of  her  claims,  he  apprised  her  of  the  state  of 
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J^SOK  9Do  iBC  jfl^BS^^T-  jniti  OQCft  siij^c  ^pfnt^  lij  iiTf^^*  vnjCft 

^frtyip^fSf—  of  Ac  SBDCE9S  df  Cbfnr  ^rwrt^^M  nu  y  SA  'CHS  all 

haste  oo  Ac  vo^  to  LiadbiB.    ^  Sc  Onur  tiaey  inet 

with  the  PoBGESya^er  annng  a£  aome  aoit  c£  snoer- 
slanrihig  with  ihc  Gmm—cnfc  Hs  aZBrtiaV  vfKn  chs 
occasaoo  vas  certaEolT'  aisc  parcacBfiufir  diear.  Fisrha^s  it 
was  oocasiaaed  bjr  ha  feetaag  of  rcspcmabili;:^  ^^r  hzitc^ 
connwHrd  iriiilJiiir  aad  a  ztfssaL  at  the  ^stjcerted  aersts. 
a  frspoffifliiity  which  at  tfas  |m  t  sure  siast  laie  we^hed 
oo  him  mace  hcai3y  thyw  ever,  snce  he  hjti  icasoa  to 
bdieve  that  Ac  Piincega  was  ocst  iar  ^ozzt  che  idea  of 
a  oomprooiise.  ShcctlT  after  Brcc^liaKt- Lent  Hctchizooa 
also  armed,  hraiine  uaespamcal  proposals  oa  behali  of 
£.acd  Liwupuui  He  proaExsed  an  increase  of  the  Princess's 
yeail7  JDOome  to  fifty  tfaocsacMi  poonds  sterling.  OQ  the  ccnk- 
ditioo  that  she  wtmwnmd  her  claim  to  the  ticfie  of  Qoeen, 
lesided  outside  the  United  Kir^dom,  and  nerer  again 
visited  England.  He  threatened,  moreover,  that  all  oego- 
tiatioos  afaonld  cease,  and  legal  process  be  commenced 
against  her  directly  the  Princess  set  foot  oo  English  soil 

This  was  Ae  second  occasion  on  which  the  authorities 
had  taken  tiie  initiative  by  the  prorfer  of  concessions — not 
Ubeial,  it  is  tme,  since  they  were  limited  to  a  mere  increase 
(rf  income^  but  none  the  less  dear  proof  of  a  dread  which 
it  was  thon^t  wise  to  dissimulate  or  conceal. 

On  tiiis  occasion  Caroline  at  length  showed  herself  what 
too  fiiequently  and  too  obviously  in  the  past  she  had  for- 
gotten to  be — a  true  Princess,  worthy  of  the  family  from 
which  she  was  descended.  Unhesitatingly  repelling  all 
proposals,  and  heedless  of  threats,  she  decided  to  set 
out  at  once  for  London.  She  sent  Pergami  and  his 
daughter  Vittoria  back  to  Italy.  She  dismissed  the  Italian 
members  of  her  suite  who  had  so  far  accompanied  her^  and, 
wiUk  a  few  English  only  and  Alderman  Wood  and  young 
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William  Austin,  started  for  Calais,  She  indulged  some 
hope  of  finding  one  of  the  yachts  of  the  Royal  Navy  there, 
but  in  this  expectation  she  was  disappointed.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  hinder  her  from  fulfilling  her  design.  Taking 
passage  on  an  insignificant  vessel  called  the  "  Prince 
Leopold,"  she  arrived  in  the  roadstead  off  Dover  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  5th,  1820,  and  was  there  enthusiastically 
welcomed  by  the  populace. 

A  great  concourse  of  people,  with  not  a  few  officers  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  collected  to  witness  her  disembarkation. 
When  they  saw  her  land  they  commenced  to  cheer  her  and 
to  display  banners  bearing  the  legend,  "  God  Save  Queen 
Caroline." 

When  she  had  entered  the  carriage  the  crowd  removed 
the  horses  and  drew  it  themselves,  so  that  the  Princess, 
amidst  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  enthusiastic  shouts 
of  "God  save  the  Queen,"  reached  her  hotel  like  a  con- 
queror borne  in  triumph.  On  her  way  from  Dover  to 
London  the  entire  population  turned  out  to  see  her  pass. 
Agricultural  work  was  suspended,  whilst  the  bells  were 
rung  continuously  in  every  village.  At  Canterbury  and 
Rochester  the  inhabitants  presented  her  with  congratu- 
latory addresses,  most  loyally  worded.  The  Princess 
replied,  as  Queen,  that  she  was  profoundly  moved  by  the 
evidence  of  the  devotion  of  her  people  :  that  she  hoped  to 
be  able  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  her  faithful  sub- 
jects, etc,  etc. 

But,  even  before  she  reached  London,  on  June  6th,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  following  royal  message 
was  read  simultaneously  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  : — 


I 


"George  R. 

"  The  King,  in  consequence  of  the  Queen's  arrival,  feels 
it  necessary  to  communicate  to  this  House  certain  docu- 
ments relating  to  Her  Majesty's  conduct  after  her  departure 
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from  this  country.  These  documents  he  entrusts  to  the 
serious  and  immediate  consideration  of  the  House. 

"  The  King  has  experienced  a  lively  desire  to  defer,  by 
every  means  which  lay  in  his  power,  an  obligation  as 
painful  to  his  people  as  to  his  own  sentiments,  but  the 
latest  step  which  the  Queen  has  taken  does  not  permit  of 
his  hesitating  any  longer. 

'*  In  making  the  present  communication,  the  King  is 
confident  that  the  House  will  follow  that  method  of  pro- 
cedure which  the  justice  of  the  King's  cause  and  the  honour 
of  the  Crown  alike  demand.'* 

The  message  was  accompanied  by  a  green  bag,  contain- 
ing the  documents  of  which  mention  was  made.  These 
were,  of  course,  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Milan,  brought  together  under  the  direction  and 
with  the  active  co-operation  of  Baron  Ompteda. 


CHAPTER   VII 
THE  TRIAL 


Prclicninuin— Debates  pr«eclu^  the  trial  (from  6  to  24  June) — la  md 
out  of  rarlismcfit  (from  25  June  tu  17  Aiigast)— Al  the  House  of  Lords 
(from  17  to  21  August) — The  witaestcs  fot  the  prosecution  (from  3i 
AugUt  to  7  Septem'tKi)— In  public  tmA  nt  the  Huuse  of  Commons  (from 
5  Scptcml>er  to  3  October) — At  the  House  of  Lords :  ibe  witnesses 
for  the  ilefencc  {from  3  Octolwf  to  lo  November) — Hcary  Brougham  tad 
bis  speech  in  defeDce  of  the  Queen. 

FROM  6  June  to  ro  November  the  city  of 
London  and,  one  might  almost  say,  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  if  not  indeed  a  consider- 
able section  of  the  world,  turned  its  attention 
closely  to  one  thing — the  progress  of  the  trial  of  the 
Queen. 

The  English  newspapers,  and  not  a  few  of  those  of  France 
and  other  countries,  provided  notices  and  reports  at  vary- 
ing lengths,  with  varying  comments^  and  displaying  various 
influences ;  and  these  served  to  increase  the  conflict  of 
opinions  which  prevailed  on  the  subject  When  the  trial 
was  AnishiKl,  the  curiosity  of  Europe  was  kindled  and 
excited  afresh  by  an  abundant  output  of  books  and 
pamphlets  in  alt  languages,  which  supplied  the  innumerable 
accounts,  and  the  no  less  innumerable  conclusions  of  the 
first  acute  period,  gathered  together  and  arranged.  There 
was  no  want  amongst  these  of  good  work,  undertaken 
without  prejudice,  and  with  the  clear  intention  of  being 
informative  to  the  reader. 

To  the  direct  study  of  the  English  parliamentary  reports 
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we  have  added  a  perusal  of  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  publications  upon  the  question,  since  our  object  is  to 
present  the  historic  affair  in  its  entirety,  as  far  as  possible 
from  a  constructive  and  objective  pwint  of  view.  Nothing 
remains  to  be  told  about  the  trial;  consequently  to  narrate 
the  story  impartially  from  the  parHamcntary  sources  and 
the  various  reports  of  the  time,  interweaving  that  portion 
of  the  outside  facts  which  not  even  a  person  explain- 
ing them  with  antagonistic  intentions  could  succeed 
in  disguising,  seems  to  us  the  best  course  that  is  left 
to  us.* 

It  will  be  helpful  to  remark  at  the  outset  that  from 
6  June  onwards,  that  Is  to  say,  from  the  moment  when  the 
famous  message  accompanied  by  the  green  bag  was  de- 
livered to  the  two  Houses,  it  is  obligatory  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion simultaneously  in  two  diHTerent  directions — on  the  in- 
side of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  outside  of  them — and 
to  bear  in  mind  that  on  this  occasion  all  things  were  extra- 
ordinary,  whilst  every  one  sought,  either  through  a  genuine 
sincerity  or  in  self-justifi cation,  to  introduce  the  normal 
into  an  abnormal  state  of  affairs.  At  every  moment  one 
is  conscious  of  a  shock  to  sentiment  or  to  reason,  and 
at  every  moment,  from  one  side  or  the  other,  a  champion 
rushes  to  the  defence  of  threatened  institutions,  imperilled 
liberty,  or  contested  prerogatives.  Now  it  is  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Crown  or  the  Solicitor-General,  ex-oflicio 

'  No  clear  uid  <1«tAilcr1  tummuT  of  the  trial  haa  ttppeored  in  Italikn.  In 
otfaac  liagvtgea  sucb  a  summary  has  been  made  from  various  standpoinu. 
Ib  additioD  to  the  volumiouus  rariuuiuttiar/  Dtbatti  ftom  June,  iSro,  to 
Novemlier,  iSao,  anil  the  Qcwrspapers  of  the  period,  we  bave  con&uUeJ  the 
following  works :  Desqniroa  Oe  Saint-Agnan,  Hitteire  du  pro<is  dt  la  r^itu 
it Angittern,  Paris,  chct  Kosa  Libraire,  PaUis  Royal,  iSw.  H.  Popham, 
lu  toi  ^ItUK,  ou  txtraiti  dt  diff^rttitct  iorrupcHdaticet  tfAngitUm,  eU.,  rtia- 
tivft  aux  maars  el  A  la  comiuiu  de  VinfffrtmMJt  Cardine  dt  Bruttnakk  {a 
traniUlion  from  the  English).  Paris,  lS3i.  E.  Lasticul,  Lt  toe  vtrt,  fiot- 
fiottm,  int  riiii  veridtqttt  du  procii  de  ia  rtime  J'AngUUrrt.  Paris,  lS3t. 
H.  Brougham,  Pricii  kis.sriqMe  du  prxh  de  ia  reint  (trad-  de  TangUis  par 
A.  Morisscaul.  Fftris,  183K.  Tiborce  Morajr,  Un  Afimage  H«fai.  Paris, 
1882. 
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members  of  the  Ministry,  who  oppose  themselves  to  some 
step  in  the  name  of  the  law  or  of  the  royal  prerogatives. 
Now  it  is  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  who  expostulate 
and  protest  that  justice  is  proffered  but  not  granted,  or 
declare  against  the  privileges  of  the  actual  complainant,  His 
Majesty  the  King,  that  he  appears  to  be  more  sinner  than 
sinned  against.  Between  the  two  parties  superintending 
the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, and  the  Peers  on  either  side  often  intervene  and  more 
often  still  the  members  of  the  Ministry. 

The  Cabinet  at  the  time  of  the  trial  was  thus  composed : 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  President  of  the  Council ;  Lord 
Eldon,  Lord  High  Chancellor;  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  ;  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury;  Nicholas  Vansittart,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland; 
Viscount  Melville,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Commander-in-Chief;  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs;  Vis- 
count Castlereagh,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs ;  Earl  Bathurst,  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  the  Colonics ;  George  Canning,  President  of  the 
Council  for  India ;  Charles  Bragge  Bathurst,  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster;  W.  W.  Pole,  Master  of 
the  Mint;  F,  J.  Robinson,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  and 
President  of  Board  of  Trade ;  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave ; 
included  in  the  Ministry  but  not  in  the  Cabinet  were  the 
following  amongst  others:  Sir  John  Leech,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor ;  Sir  Robert  Gifford,  Attorney-General ;  Sir  John 
Copley,  Solicitor-General ;  Sir  Christopher  Robinson,  the 
King's  Advocate  in  support  of  the  Bill. 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  of  the  Queen  included 
the  following  gentlemen :  Henry  Brougham,  Attorney- 
General;  Thomas  Denman,  Solicitor-General ;  Dr.  Lush- 
ington.  John  Williams,  Nicholas  Tindal.  Thomas  Wilde, 
and  William  Vizard,  solicitor. 
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The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  Hon. 
Charles  Manners  Sutton. 

Both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  two  ministers,  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord 
Liverpool,  at  once  proposed  that  a  reply  should  be  sent  to 
the  King's  message,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
examination  of  the  documents  contained  in  the  green  bag 
should  be  assigned  to  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  words  were  many  and  bitter. 
**  Is  it  true,"  inquired  a  member  named  Bcnnet,  "  that  Lord 
Hutchinson  was  instructed  by  the  Government  to  persuade 
the  Queen  to  sell  her  title  for  ;t5o,ooo  sterling?  Or  do 
not  the  ministers  consider  that  to  offer,  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  and  from  the  public  moneys,  a 
pension  of  ;£"5o,ooo  to  a  person  whom  they  themselves 
declare  unworthy  to  be  Queen  or  to  set  foot  upon  British 
soil  is  a  betrayal  of  the  monarchy?"  A  member  named 
Wilson  complained  of  the  slights  and  humiliations  to 
which  the  Queen  had  been  subjected  in  foreign  Courts, 
without  protest  from,  perhaps  even  by  connivance  with, 
the  English  Government,  and  Lord  A.  Hamilton  denounced 
the  excision  of  the  Queen's  name  from  the  Liturgy  as  a 
species  of  forestalled  punishment  which  was  in  contraven- 
tion of  every  principle  of  right  There  were  even  some 
who  asked  if  it  was  fitting  that  the  King  should  constitute 
himself  accuser  and  judge  of  his  wife  at  the  same  time, 
and  if  it  were  prudent  for  Parliament  to  meddle  in  a 
family  quarrel,  and  accept  jurisdiction  in  a  cause  which 
had  no  parallel  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Then  Denman  and  Brougham,  whom  we  have  already 
specified  as  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  spoke  in 
succession,  and  the  latter  lamented  that  the  negotiations 
for  a  compromise  had  not  been  conducted  at  SL  Omer,  as 
would  certainly  have  been  the  case  if  there  had  been 
genuine    pacific    intentions.     Lord    Castlereagh    replied 
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briefly  and  to  the  first  speaker  only.  He  said  that  a 
calmer  state  of  mind  was  desirable  in  a  debate  upon  so 
grave  a  question,  a  question  which  concerned  nothing  less 
than  the  dimity  and  honour  of  the  crown,  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country. 

The  following  day  Brougham  read  a  communication 
from  the  Queen  in  which  she  denounced  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  measures  taken  by  the  English  Government 
gainst  her  honour  and  tranquillity  during  the  time  that 
she  resided  abroad.  "  The  Queen  has  just  learned,"  read 
Brougham,  "  that  a  message  from  the  King  has  been 
conveyed  to  Parliament  calling  attention  to  certain  written 
documents  relative  to  her  conduct,  and  that  the  proposition 
has  been  made  that  the  examination  of  them  should  be 
deputed  to  a  secret  committee.  Exactly  fourteen  years 
have  passed  since  the  first  accusations  levelled  against  her. 
Then  and  throughout  the  long  interval  the  Queen  has  on 
every  occasion  shown  the  most  lively  desire  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  her  accusers.  She  demands  once  again  a 
complete  inquiry,  a  free  discussion  from  which  she  may 
learn  the  actual  charges  brought  against  her,  and  see  the 
persons  who  bring  those  charges  ;  a  privilege  which  is  not 
denied  even  to  the  most  humble  of  her  subjects.  Before 
the  Sovereign,  the  Parliament,  and  the  nation  she  here 
solemnly  protests  against  the  appointment  of  a  secret 
tribunal  for  the  examination  of  documents  privately 
prepared  by  her  adversaries. 

"  The  exclusion  of  her  name  from  the  Liturgy,  the  refusal 
to  accord  to  her  the  means  of  travelling  granted  to  all 
members  of  the  Royal  Family^  the  further  refusal  to  reply 
to  the  demand  made  by  her  that  one  of  the  royal  palaces 
should  be  assigned  to  her  for  her  own  residence,  and  the 
studied  slights  of  the  English  Ambassadors  abroad— these 
are  the  means  which  have  been  employed  to  create  a 
prejudice  against  her.  which  could  only  have  been  justified 
by  a  trial  and  a  condemnation." 
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Lord  Castlereagh  replied  to  the  various  statements,  item 
by  item,  that  the  proposals  made  to  the  Queen  at  SL 
Omer  were  constitutional  and  that  the  Sovereign  was 
within  his  right  in  his  attitude  towards  his  consort ;  that 
His  Majesty's  ministers  were  not  aware  of  the  treatment 
and  reception  accorded  to  the  Queen,  and  that  their  most 
lively  and  sincere  desire  was  to  see  the  affair  concluded  by 
a  compromise  ;  that  as  regards  the  exclusion  of  the  Queen's 
name  from  the  Liturgy,  the  thing  was  neither  unprecedented 
nor  illegal. 

The  celebrated  Geoi^  Canning  also  spoke  on  this 
occasion.  He  said  that  he  had  considered  the  whole 
question  with  as  much  concern  as  if  it  had  come  about 
between  his  dearest  friends ;  that  the  ministers,  far  from 
having  provoked  or  desired  such  an  inquiry,  had  resorted 
to  every  means  in  their  power  which  could  prevent  such 
a  crisis  ;  that  as  regards  their  offering  Her  Majesty  the 
pension  of  ;£^50,000,  they  had  done  nothing  but  renew  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  of  1814;  that  as  to  her  title,  she  had 
never  been  asked  to  make  an  absolute  renunciation  of  it, 
but  to  preserve  an  incognito  in  whatever  foreign  domicile 
it  might  please  her  to  select;  finally,  whilst  deploring  the 
position  in  which  the  Ministry  was  placed,  and  recognizing 
that  upon  theruptureof  the  negotiations  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  parliamentary  intervention,  he  declared  that 
for  his  part  he  would  never  be  confronted  with  the  Queen 
in  an  accusatory  position,  and  that  when  be  had  fulfilled 
his  duty  to  his  King  and  to  his  country,  it  was  his  intention 
in  future  to  abstain  as  far  as  possible  from  all  participation 
in  the  details  of  these  proceedings. 

These  words,  from  a  minister  who  already  commanded  so 
much  influence,  produced  a  great  impression, and  after  other 
less  weighty  discussions  the  terms  of  the  reply  to  the  King 
were  approved,  whilst  in  the  other  House  a  Commission  of 
fourteen  members  was  nominated,  with  instructions  to 
examine  the  documents  in  the  green  bag  and  to  report 
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upon  them.  The  Commission  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing persons :  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  the  Dukes 
of  Beaufort  and  Northumberland ;  the  Marquises  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Lansdowne  ;  the  Earls  of  Liverpool,  Lauder- 
dale, Donoughmore,  and  Beauchamp;  Viscount  Sidmouth, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  Lords  Redesdale  and  Erskine. 

On  the  evening  of  6  June  the  Queen  arrived  in  London, 
and  not  having  obtained  a  royal  palace  for  her  residence, 
she  repaired  to  the  house  of  Alderman  Wood,  in  Portman 
Street,  passing  through  the  streets  as  if  on  a  triumphal 
progress,  joyfully  acclaimed  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd 
shouting, "Long  live  the  Queen  1"  "God  bless  the  Queen!" 
"  God  protect  the  innocent  I " 

The  debates  in  the  two  Houses,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  in  the  House  of  Lords,  helped 
to  excite  still  further  the  great  body  of  the  people.  On 
the  succeeding  days  people  collected  in  throngs  before  the 
house  of  Matthew  Wood  in  Portman  Street,  and  made  bold 
by  numbers,  demanded  that  the  town  should  be  illumin- 
ated, throwing  stones  at  the  windows  of  those  houses  that 
were  not  promptly  lighted  up.  Everybody  passing  through 
that  street  was  obliged  to  raise  his  hat,  and  the  King's 
residence,  Carlton  House,  was  even  threatened.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  renewal  of  these  outbreaks  it  was  felt  that 
resort  to  force  might  be  necessary  to  control  them,  inso- 
much that  the  Queen,  desiring  a  house  of  her  own,  and 
thoughtful  of  the  comfort  of  her  kindly  hosts,  decided  to 
withdraw  to  Brandenburg  House,  in  the  suburb  of 
Hammersmith,  whither  she  was  escorted  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  crowd,  the  chiming  of  bells,  and  the  roar 
of  cannon. 

From  this  time  forward,  until  the  termination  of  the 
trial,  it  was  from  Brandenburg  House  that  all  the  Queen's 
communications,  all  her  protests,  all  her  petitions  pro- 
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ceeded,  and  from  that  house  she  placed  before  the  public 
the  famous  letter  of  7  August  addressed  to  the  King. 
Hither  addresses  flowed,  and  deputations  flocked  in  hun- 
dreds from  all  parts  of  England  ;  and  here,  finally,  not  a 
few  Italians  of  various  ranks  were  hospitably  received. 
Meanwhile  the  sittings  of  the  Houses  became  more  and 
more  disturbed.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  question 
under  consideration  gave  occasion  for  frequent  and  ani- 
mated debates.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  fluent 
periods  of  Brougham,  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  modify, 
were  calculated  to  increase  the  feeling  on  behalf  of  the 
Queen,  so  that  there  was  continual  protest  against  the 
recent  appointment  of  the  Secret  Committee. 

And,  indeed,  if  on  the  one  side  a  provision  of  this 
character  seemed  to  aim  at  the  avoidance  of  greater  pub- 
licityt  on  the  other  it  had  the  very  grave  disadvantage  of 
depriving  the  accused  of  many  guarantees  of  impartiality, 
leaving  room  for  the  suggestion  that  the  King  and  his 
ministers  had  become  judges  in  their  own  cause. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  ministers  laid  on  the  table  the 
documents  connected  with  the  proposals  made  to  the 
Queen  before  she  set  foot  on  British  soil,  and  amongst 
these  a  memorandum  already  delivered  to  Brougham.  As 
the  Queen  asserted  that  she  had  never  been  made  fully 
acquainted  with  these  proposals,  it  was  agreed  by  both 
parties  that  new  and  more  explicit  negotiations  should  be 
opened,  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  an  understanding. 
Consequently  a  renewed  hope  sprang  up  on  all  sides  that  a 
satisfactory  compromise  might  be  reached.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  entrusted  with 
the  representation  of  the  King,  and  on  the  other  side 
Brougham  and  Denman  were  selected  as  the  Queen's 
representatives. 

The  Queen  would  have  yielded  on  the  point  of  resi- 
dence, and  would  have  undertaken  to  remain  permanently 
away  from  England,  and  the  King,  whilst  withdrawing 
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nothing,  promised  that  in  future  the  respect  due  to  a 
queen  should  not  be  denied  her  by  the  English  Am- 
bassadors abroad,  and  further  undertook  that  her  legal 
status  should  be  communicated  to  the  head  of  any  state 
in  which  she  might  be  pleased  to  take  up  her  residence. 
Agreement,  however,  was  not  possible,  for  the  Queen  once 
more  demanded  that  her  name  should  be  reinstated  in  the 
Liturgy,  whilst  the  King's  representatives  declared  them- 
selves unable  to  concede  that  point  The  King,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  unable  to  undertake — and  the  Queen 
demanded  it — that  he  would  require  from  foreign  Courts 
her  reception  as  a  queen,  inasmuch  as  she  was  not  ad- 
mitted, nor  had  he  any  intention  of  admitting  her,  to  the 
English  Court  in  that  character. 

Five  fruitless  sittings ! — with  the  last  of  which  we  reach 
19  June. 

Another  attempt — and  it  was  the  last — to  come  to  an 
understanding  was  made  on  the  initiative  of  Mr.Wilberforce, 
M.P.  After  not  a  few  adjournments,  the  l^louse  of  Com- 
mons decided  to  send  a  Commission  of  four  members 
(Wilberforce,  Wortley,  Acland,  and  Bankcs),  with  the  idea 
of  persuading  the  Queen  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the 
House  itself.  The  deputation  repaired  in  tlie  most  respectful 
and  deferential  manner  to  Brandenburg  House,  leaving 
the  mes-^age  of  the  Commons,  but  the  reply  was  not  the 
one  hoped  for. 

Brougham  at  once  declared  himself  opposed  to  any 
intervention  whatsoever  which  aimed  at  inducing  his 
client  to  renounce  any  portion  of  her  rights. 

The  Queen  showed,  however,  that  she  was  sincerely 
affected  by  the  cordial  language  of  the  address,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  a  conclusion  very  much  to  her  mind  if  an 
understanding  could  have  been  arrived  aL  "It  is  evident," 
she  said,  "that  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  faithfully  repre- 
sents that  generous  public  with  which  1  have  contracted  a 
debt  of  gratitude  that  i  shall  never  be  able  to  discharge. 
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1  am  aware  that  1  am  exposing  myself  to  the  danger  of 
displeasing  those  who  within  a  short  time  perhaps  may  be 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  my  conduct;  but  I  trust  in  their 
loyalty  and  their  honourable  instincts,  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  they  will  understand  the  motives  which  alone 
have  contributed  to  my  resolution.  As  a  subject  of  the  State 
I  submit  myself  with  deference,  and  if  it  may  be  possible 
without  murmuring,  to  all  the  decisions  of  the  sovereign 
power;  but  as  an  impeached,  an  outraged  Queen,  I  owe  it 
to  the  King,  to  myself,  and  to  all  my  fellow-subjects  not 
to  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  any  essential  privilege,  and 
to  avail  myself  fully  of  those  principles  of  public  justice 
which  are  the  safeguard  equally  of  the  most  exalted  and 
of  the  most  humble  individual." 

The  CKcited  and  turbulent  crowd  which  had  followed 
the  parliamentary  Commission  all  the  way  to  Branden- 
burg House,  and  there  beneath  the  windows  set  up  the 
cry, "  Don't  renounce  any  of  your  rights,  your  Majesty," 
no  sooner  learned  that  the  Queen  refused  to  yield  than  it 
gave  itself  up  to  a  delirious  rejoicing  and  burst  into  shouts 
of  *'I-ong  live  the  Queen  !"    "God  protect  the  innocent!" 

Once  again  threatening  groups  of  citizens  hurried  to 
Carlton  House,  and  once  agein  they  were  repelled  by 
force  of  arms. 

The  following  day,  24  June,  which  was  a  Saturday,  and 
consequently  not  a  busy  day  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
members  assembled  at  the  House  to  the  number  of  more 
than  three  hundred,  a  number  never  before  equalled,  to  be 
present  at  the  official  reading  of  the  Queen's  reply. 

In  Parliament  and  Outside. 

(From  25  June  to  17  August.) 

Homer,  giving  an  account  of  the  scornful  way  in  which 

Achilles  repelled  the  deputation  sent  to  him,  says : — 

"The  chiefs  around 
In  silence  wrapt,  in  consternation  drown'd 
Attend  the  stem  reply." 
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If  the  English  members  of  Parliament  did  not  find 
themselves  exactly  in  the  straits  of  the  Greek  captains,  on 
the  return  to  the  camp  of  the  embassy  presided  over  by 
Phoenix,  the  entire  House,  at  any  rate,  was  not  less  sur- 
prised at  the  "  fierce  reply."  And  now  the  last  hope  of  an 
understanding  having  disappeared,  passions  became  heated 
and  debates  more  and  more  bitter,  especially  in  respect  of 
those  who,  having  espoused  the  Queen's  cause  through 
party  spirit,  felt  that  by  that  act  of  hers,  which  for  a 
moment  almost  elevated  her  to  a  place  amongst  the 
heroines,  some  reflection  of  her  nobility  fell  upon  them- 
selves. H 

This  was  the  time  of  greatest  congestion  with  the 
addresses  of  congratulation  and  encouragement  to  resist 
which  reached  the  Queen  from  all  quarters.  The  news- 
papers reported  them  and  made  comments  upon  them. 
*'  If  it  is  just,"  wrote  the  Courier  on  i  July,  "  that  an 
accused  person  should  be  considered  innocent  until  the 
accusation  is  proved,  it  is  equally  just  that  the  accusers 
shall  not  be  haled  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion 
until  it  shall  have  been  demonstrated  that  their  charges 
were  false.  There  indeed  is  true  justice !  The  party 
which  has  so  nobly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Queen  (the 
Whig  party),  and  to  which  all  causes  are  alike  indifferent 
so  long  as  they  furnish  an  opportunity  for  an  attack  on 
the  Government,  knows  no  more  what  the  accusations 
brought  against  the  Queen  are,  nor  upon  what  testimony 
they  are  based,  than  it  knows  what  Is  going  on  in  China  at 
the  present  moment  But  what  does  that  matter  ?  The 
Queen  must  be  innocent  And  why?  Because  she  is 
accused." 

On  27  June,  three  days  after  the  Queen's  reply,  Earl 
Grey  made  a  speech  at  some  length  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  object  of  inducing  Lord  Liverpool  to  withdraw 
the  order  in  which  instructions  were  given  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Secret  Committee,  but  opposition  of  this  kind  failed 
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to  arrest  the  regular  course  of  proceedinga,  so  that  on 

4  July  the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee  was  presented 
by  its  president  to  the  !  louse  of  Lords.  "  The  Committee 
has  examined,  with  that  attention  which  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance  demanded,  the  documents  which  were 
placed  before  it,  and  considers  that  they  contain  allega- 
tions, supported  by  unanimous  evidence  of  witnesses  of 
varying  social  grades  resident  In  divers  parts  of  Europe, 
allegations  which  deeply  affect  the  honour  of  the  Queen, 
attributing  to  her  an  adulterous  relation  with  a  foreigner 
of  menial  station,  aggravated  by  a  persistency  unworthy  of 
Her  Majesty's  rank  and  state.  These  accusations  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  assail  so  profoundly  the  honour  of  the 
Queen,  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  national  feeling  of  morality  and  honour,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  become  the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry. 
It  seems  to  the  Committee,  whilst  deeply  deploring  such 
necessit>',  that  this  inquiry  can  best  take  the  form  of 
parliamentary  procedure." 

Following  upon  this  report  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  on 

5  July  placed  before  the  House  of  Lords  the  so-called 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and  in  an  able  speech  maintained  its  equitable- 
ness  and  explained  its  aims.  "  The  measure  that  is  pro- 
posed," he  said  in  substance,  "  is  based  upon  motives  of 
public  interest."  He  then  showed  that  the  text  of  the 
English  laws  relative  to  the  crime  of  adultery  which  the 
Queen  was  alleged  to  have  committed  with  a  foreigner 
was  defective,  and  that  consequently  only  measures  supple- 
mentary to  those  laws  were  available.  It  would  have 
been  open  to  either  House  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
matter,  but  it  seemed  more  convenient  that  the  House 
of  Lords  should  move,  since  to  them  would  fall  the  duty 
of  hearing  the  sworn  evidence,  and  in  consequence  the 
benefit  would  be  to  the  accused.     The  Bill  which  was 
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presented,  although  it  had  divorce  for  its  aim,  was  no^ 
properly  speaking,  a  Bill  of  Divorce,  since  the  two  parties 
did  not  corae  before  the  Lords  as  private  individuals,  but 
only  in  their  pubh'c  capacity.  If,  however,  the  facts  which 
were  alleged  against  the  Queen  in  the  documents  should 
be  proved,  the  result  would  be  to  deprive  Her  Majesty  of 
her  titles,  her  prerogatives,  her  rights  and  privileges  as 
Queen -Con  sort,  and  thereupon  to  release  His  Majesty  the 
King  from  the  matrimonial  bond.  After  this  preface  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  read.  In  the  first  section 
of  it  there  is  brought  up  against  the  Queen  the  chaise 
that  in  1S14  she  received  into  her  service  in  a  menial 
capacity  a  certain  Bartolomeo  Pergarai ;  that  she  imme- 
diately afterwards  permitted  a  shameful  intimacy  to 
commence ;  that  she  then  elevated  him  in  her  household 
and  bestowed  upon  him  titles  of  honour  and  obtained 
them  for  him  ;  and  that  finally  she  engaged  in  adulterous 
intercourse  with  this  person.  The  Act  of  Accusation 
terminates  in  these  words :  "  We,  your  Majesty's  most 
faithful  subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and 
the  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled,  beseech  your 
Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted  that  Her  Majesty  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth,  when  this  Act  shall  have  been  passed 
by  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  may  be  deprived  of  her 
title  of  Queen  and  of  all  rights,  privileges,  prerogatives, 
and  exemptions  which  appertain  to  her  as  Queen-Consort 
of  this  realm  ;  that  she  shall  be  declared  incapable  of 
exercising  any  of  those  rights  and  of  enjoying  any  of 
those  prerogatives;  and  further,  that  the  marriage  between 
His  Majesty  the  King  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth  shall  be  by  the  present  Act  for  ever  dissolved 
and  totally  annulled  to  all  intents  and  purposes." 

Immediately  Lords  Grey  and  Dacre  rose  and  demanded 
that  the  list  of  witnesses  to  the  allegations  should  be 
delivered  to  the  Queen  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
forms  of  jurisprudence,  but  Lord  Liverpool  opposed  them. 
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adducing  as  reason  that  that  custom  could  only  be  invoked 
in  trials  for  high  treason,  of  which  there  was  no  question 
in  the  cause  under  consideration.  It  was  therefore  ordered 
that  only  a  copy  of  the  Bill  itself  should  be  delivered  to 
the  accused. 

The  Queen  received  the  message  of  the  House  with 
dignity,  but  with  signs  of  profound  emotion.  "  I  shall  not 
meet  the  King  again,"  she  exclaimed,  "in  this  world,  but 
we  shall  face  each  other,  I  hope,  in  another  world,  where 
justice  will  be  administered  to  us  both." 

The  great  step  had  been  taken.  Thenceforward  nobody 
could  retreat. 


On  the  very  day  of  the  reading  of  the  Bill,  8  July,  the 
first  detachment  of  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  arrived 
at  Dover  from  Italy,  under  the  escort  of  Giuseppe  Rastelli, 
courier  and  agent  of  the  Milan  Commission. 

As  soon  as  they  disembarked  they  were  met  on  the  quay 
by  a  hostile  crowd,  which  had  been  waiting  for  them,  and 
which  received  them  with  hisses  and  threats,  and  would 
have  done  even  worse  if  the  police  had  not  energetically 
protected  them.  As  to  those  who  came  afterwards,  the 
police  could  hit  upon  no  better  plan  than  to  arrange  for 
their  disembarkation  elsewhere,  on  the  coast  opposite 
Holland. 

Some  days  after  the  reading  of  the  Bill  a  new  protest 
from  the  Queen,  thus  worded,  was  laid  before  the  House  : 
*'  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  just  learned,  to  her  extreme 
surprise,  of  the  proceedings  already  commenced  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  the  object  of  depriving  her  of  her 
privileges,  with  no  other  foundation  than  the  report  of 
a  Secret  Committee,  before  which  she  was  not  represented 
by  counsel  in  defence  of  her  rights.  The  House  has 
surely  not  considered  it  permissible  to  decide  upon  written 
evidence  alone.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  also  just 
learned  with  surprise  that  the  House  has  refused  to  hear 
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reference  to  the  forms  followed  in  a  case  of  simple  divorce. 
"  Here,"  he  exclaimed^  "  there  is  no  individual  whatever  who 
demands  a  divorce  in  his  favour  ;  it  is  a  measure  of  State 
required  for  the  relief  of  the  nation." 

By  degrees,  as  the  question  broadened  and  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  House  became  more  complicated,  addresses 
rained  down  upon  the  Queen  from  civil  corporations  and 
from  many  towns  in  the  kingdom ;  addresses  which  were 
not  only  sent,  but  often  even  presented  personally  by 
numerous  deputations.  One,  that  of  the  artisans  of 
London,  bore  about  40,000  signatures;  another,  that  of  the 
married  women,  15,000.  To  these  must  be  added — and  it 
was  the  most  unequivocal — that  of  the  Common  Council  of 
London.  The  Lord  Mayor  himself,  followed  by  the  alder- 
men and  by  the  members  of  the  Common  Council,  visited 
Brandenburg  House  in  official  array^  and  presented  the 
Queen  with  a  scroll,  upon  which,  amongst  other  things,  the 
expression  had  been  ventured :  "  If,  against  the  advice  of 
all  of  us,  recourse  has  been  had  to  a  secret  investigation, 
we  recognize  that  your  Majesty  has  displayed  dignity  and 
firmness  in  protesting  against  such  secret  proceedings, 
which  are  deeply  deplored  by  justice  and  the  national 
sentiment" 

The  Queen  responded  to  all  these  addres.<;es  in  practi- 
cally the  same  words,  but  with  dignity  and  vigour. 

Here  is  the  reply  to  one  of  the  Scottish  addresses: 
"  I  am  convinced  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
part  of  Great  Britain  are  supporting  my  cause  with  as 
much  ardour  as  those  of  the  south,  and  I  believe  that 
tbey  will  defend  my  rights  with  an  intrepidity  equal 
to  their  zeal.  The  interest  of  my  cause  is  not  confined 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  that  of  an  injured  woman,  a  perse> 
cuted  Queen,  but  involved  with  it  is  the  great  question 
of  national  liberty  and  individual  security.  When  my 
rights  are  attacked,  a  mortal  blow  is  struck  at  the  same 
moment  at  tliose  of  the  people,  a  higher  power  having  in- 
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trusted  to  me,  as  it  would  appear,  for  the  welfare  of  otiiers, 
the  preservation  of  my  own  rights  and  the  rights  of 
others.  For  my  own  personal  satisfaction  I  am  resolved 
never  to  abandon  them,  and  will  defend  them  with  an 
invincible  determination." 

The  newspapers  took  part  in  the  great  public  struggle. 
Tk£  Tinus  and  The  Courier  had,  amongst  others,  two 
articles  which  displayed  their  writers  as  possessing  free 
and  sufficiently  impartial  minds,  although  evidently  not 
partisans  of  the  Queen. 

"  If  a  husband,"  we  read  in  the  former,  *'who  leads  a 
chaste  and  irreproachable  life  should,  without  his  know- 
ledge, or  even  without  his  suspecting,  be  betrayed  by  a 
shameless  wife,  we  declare  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
every  honest  man  to  make  him  acquainted  with  his  wife's 
misconduct,  and  to  assist  him,  if  not  indeed  to  revenge  him- 
self, at  least  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal.  But  what  man 
who  is  not  callous  and  lost  to  a  sense  of  honour  would  desire 
to  interpose  between  a  husband  and  wife,  each  of  them 
living,  or  suspected  of  living,  a  dissolute  life.  The  public 
and  the  society  to  which  they  belong  might  be  justified  in 
lamenting  the  evil  example  which  they  set,  but  such  a 
husband  and  such  a  wife  have  not  the  smallest  right  to 
complain  the  one  of  the  other — above  all,  if  their  mutual 
licence  does  not  result  in  the  birth  of  children." 

In  the  second  we  read  this  letter,  signed  '*  Rusticus"  : 

"  I  am  an  old  Whig  with  something  of  the  temper  of  a 
Tory.  I  have  done  my  best  to  reconcile  a  sincere  and 
ardent  Bdelity  to  my  King  with  an  inflexible  determination 
to  defend  on  all  occasions  the  Constitution  of  my  native 
land  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  forget  that  tlie  king 
forms  an  important  part  of  that  Constitution.  I  have, 
moreover,  certain  other  ideas  which  are  beginning,  I  fear,  to 
be  out  of  date.  I  believed,  and  my  wife  also  believed, 
before  I  left  home  (God  grant  that  she  hasn't  changed  her 
mind  since),  that  a  lady  accused  of  adultery  and  of  having 
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led  for  a  long  period  an  immoral  life  ought,  for  decency's 
sake,  to  restrict  herself  to  a  retired  life,  to  withdraw  herself 
from  society,  and  not  expose  herself  habitually  to  the  public 
gaze  and  Court  plaudits,  which  in  circumstances  of  that 
nature  can  hardly  be  expected  except  from  folks  whose 
suffrages  have  no  value.  After  saying  this,  gentlemen,  you 
can  imagine  my  surprise  when  ]  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  an  illustrious  lady,  concerning  whose  adventures  at  the 
Guildhall  and  elsewhere  the  same  newspapers  had  pre- 
viously published  reports,  had  been  received  in  Portman 
Street  and  in  other  places  by  a  numerous  company  of 
ladies  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  one  suppose  that  those 
ladies  fully  approved  the  conduct  imputed  to  her.  I  can 
well  believe  that  in  London  it  would  be  easy  to  assemble  a 
considerable  number  of  ladies  of  this  kind,  whose  ideas 
upon  the  subject  in  question  are  less  restricted  than  those 
of  my  wife  and  myself,  but  1  cannot  free  myself  from  a 
certain  alarm,  and  I  beg  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  help  me  if  you 
are  able  to  dispel  that  alarm.  Pray  suggest,  if  you  can  do 
so  without  injury  to  truth,  that  the  mothers,  the  wives,  the 
sisters,  and  the  daughters  of  Englishmen  should  suspend 
their  judgment  in  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance,  at 
least  until  the  inquiry  has  been  held;  declare,  if  you  can  do 
so,  that  you  prefer  not  to  consider  a  charge  of  adultery  as 
a  suitable  motive  for  belauding  and  patronizing  the  person 
accused." 

A  provinciai  journalist,  Mr.  Flindell,  in  the  Western 
Luminary,  goes  much  further ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  whenever  a  matter  is  in  dispute  there  is 
right  and  wrong  on  each  side ;  since  upon  his  article, 
which  was  convc)'ed  and  read  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr,  Wetherell,  M.P.,  fell  the  strongly  expressed  con- 
demnation of  the  great  majority.  The  article  read 
practically  as  follows :  "Can  a  lady  who  it  is  well  known 
has  abandoned  herself  to  the  cultus  of  Bacchus  as  well 
as  to  that  of  Venus,  and  who,  if  by  chance  she  should 
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appear  upon  our  pavements,  would  be  straightway  con- 
signed to  Bridewell  to  be  whipped,  ever  be  represented  as 
an  example  of  innocence  oppressed  ? '' 

The  two  most  noteworthy  incidents  of  this  period  are 
the  protest  against  the  Bill  which  on  17  July  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  London  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  new  petition  from  the  Queen  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  presented  on  34  July,  for  permission  to  be  heard 
afresh  through  the  medium  of  her  counsel ;  but  the  demand, 
despite  the  endeavours  of  Lord  Erskine,  was  rejected  by  a 
lai^e  majority. 

At  the  sitting  of  25  July,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool, the  adjournment  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  17  August, 
and  therewith  the  second  reading  of  the  BiU^  was  dis- 
cussed. 

This  reading  was  considerably  pushed  forward,  since, 
according  to  precedents,  it  would  have  been  delayed  for  at 
least  five  months.  But  the  desire  of  the  defending  side, 
already  alluded  to.  as  well  as  that  of  every  one  else,  was  to 
put  an  end  with  all  possible  speed  to  a  condition  of  un- 
certainty and  over-excitement  which  had  been  keeping 
the  popular  mind  in  suspense  and  the  monarchy  in 
danger. 

A  renewal  of  the  methods  of  the  "  Delicate  Investi- 
gation "  that  is  to  say,  the  relegation  of  the  proceedings  to 
the  Commission  of  fourteen,  was  not  again  spoken  of.  In- 
deed, from  some  quarters  emanated  a  demand  that  the 
members  of  that  Commission  who  had  taken  some  part 
in  the  compilation  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
should  withdraw  and  be  excluded  from  voting  on  the 
subject. 

At  this  point  the  Queen  thought  it  advisable  to  avail 
herself  of  the  suspension  of  the  sittings  to  influence  opinion 
still  further  in  her  favour  both  as  to  the  past  and  the 
present,  and  under  date  of  7  August  she  addressed  a  very 
lengthy  letter  to  the  King,  appealing  for  an  open  trial  and 
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declaring  that  only  to  such  a  trial  would  she  submit  her- 
self. The  letter  was  immediately  published  by  the 
newspapers.  It  was  the  work,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  the 
counsel  for  the  defence,  but  was  attributed  more  particu- 
larly to  Brougham.  At  some  points  it  is  over -rhetorical 
and  lawyer-like,  but  it  is  of  courageous  design.  It  contains 
in  substance  everything  which  the  defence  afterwards 
urged  with  innumerable  reiterations  and  in  multifarious 
forms.  ^ 

In  the  House  of  Lord& 
(From  17  to  21  August) 

The  actual  trial  commenced  with  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  on  17  August,  1820.  From  this  date  the  atten- 
tion of  all  England  was  concentrated  upon  what  was 
occurring  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  passionately  and 
learnedly,  a  great  contest  was  fought  out  in  the  name  of 
the  highest  principles  of  justice  by  the  counsel  on  either 
side,  by  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal^  and  the  Govern- 
ment led  by  Lord  Liverpool. 

The  Queen  made  known  in  advance  her  intention  of 
being  present  in  person  at  tlie  examination  of  the  witnesses 
produced  against  her.  Public  interest  increased,  if  It  is 
possible  to  make  that  word  serve,  every  moment,  and 
consequently  the  precautionary  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  were  extraordinary.  In  the  first  place, 
very  heavy  fines  were  proclaimed  against  any  peers  who 
without  some  plausible  reason  should  absent  themselves 
from  the  sittings.  Then  from  places  in  the  vicinity  a  con- 
siderable force  of  soldiers  was  brought  to  London  and 
quartered  in  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  as  troops  in  reserve.  In  order  to 
avoid  an  outbreak  wooden  barriers  were  erected  at  the 
ends  of  the  streets  leading  to  the  Houses  of  Parliamenti 
leaving  sufficient  space  between  one  and  another  for  the 

'  See  Um  lest  of  Uiis  Icttet  in  the  Appendix. 
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passage  of  vehicles ;  but  between  these  barricades  constables 
and  men  of  the  Royal  Guard  were  stationed  so  as  to  form  a 
living  fence.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  constables,  thou- 
sands of  special  ones  were  enrolled  from  amongst  the  fire- 
men in  private  employment  and  subordinate  servants  of 
insurance  companies.  Every  magistrate,  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  civil  servant  at  the  command  of  the  State 
received  instructions  from  the  Home  Secretary,  Lord 
Sidmouth,  to  hold  himself  ready  at  his  post  throughout 
the  trial;  and  from  the  morning  of  the  17th  bodies  of 
infantry  and  calvary  paraded  those  parts  of  the  city  in 
which  it  was  needful  either  to  receive  and  execute  or  to 
transmit  to  others  the  instructions  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 

The  three  first  sittings,  on  the  17th,  i8th,  and  19th,  and 
part  of  the  fourth  on  the  21st,  were  passed  by  the  Peers 
first  in  discussions,  motions,  and  divisions,  then  in  the 
reading  of  the  Bill  of  Accusation,  and  finally,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  2ist,  a  commencement  was  made  with  the 
examination  of  the  first  witness  for  the  prosecution. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  Queen,  accompanied 
by  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  arrived  at  the  House  at  half- 
past  ten,  just  as  the  names  of  the  peers  were  being  called 
over,  and  took  her  place  on  the  right  of  the  throne  near 
the  counsel  for  the  defence,  on  a  lounge  which  had  been 
prepared  for  her.  On  her  first  appearance  the  calling  of 
the  names  was  suspended,  and  all  the  peers  rose  in  token 
of  respect.  When  the  reading  had  been  resumed  and 
finished  it  was  announced  that  Lord  Hutchinson  was 
absent  and  had  not  sent  any  excuse.  All  present  under- 
stood that  the  noble  lord  had  refrained  from  attendance 
out  of  delicacy,  as  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  first 
negotiations  for  a  compromise  at  St.  Omer.  When  the 
Bill  had  been  read  for  a  second  time  it  was  immediately 
proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster  that  it  should  be  with- 
drawn without  further  discussion,  but  the  proposition  was 
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not  carried.  Then  Lord  Carnarvon  spoke,  stating  that 
the  Bill  was  useless,  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  and  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  compromise  the  honour  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  nation. 

Lord  Grey  asked  that  it  might  be  referred  to  the  judges 
of  the  realm  to  decide  whether  adultery  committed  by 
the  Queen  with  a  foreigner  in  a  foreign  country  consti- 
tuted the  crime  of  high  treason.  The  motion  on  being 
put  to  the  vote  was  approved,  but  the  judges,  who  with- 
drew into  a  chamber  for  consultation,  replied  after  an 
interval  of  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  that  the  statute 
of  Edward  III  was  not  applicable  in  the  present  case. 
Following  upon  this  reply  Lord  Liverpool  moved  that 
His  Majesty's  counsel  and  the  counsel  for  the  defence  of 
the  Queen  should  be  called  in,  and  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  examination  of  the  witnesses.  The  counsel 
were  admitted,  but  evidence  was  not  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with.  Brougham  spoke  once  more  against  the 
Bill,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  sitting  Denman 
also. 

•*  My  first  objection  against  this  Bill,"  said  Brougham, "  is 
that  it  is  a  private  law  introduced  in  a  particular  case  for 
the  punishment  of  a  particular  individual.  Laws  of  this 
nature  are  unfortunately  not  unknown  cither  in  the  juris- 
prudence of  this  or  of  other  countries,  but  they  are 
contrary  to  all  principles  of  justice.  It  has  been  .'iaid 
that  the  conduct  of  which  the  Queen  Is  accused  must  re- 
sult in  dishonour  to  the  Crown  and  the  nation,  and  that  in 
consequence  it  became  imperative  to  sever  her  connexion 
with  them.  If  these  charges  had  been  put  forward  whilst 
my  client  was  still  Princess  of  Wales,  undoubtedly  a 
divorce  could  have  been  appealed  for.  Following  the 
ordinary  procedure,  the  complainant  would  have  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  your  lordships,  and  would  have 
appeared  in  this  house  without  any  reason  for  self-re- 
proach ;  but  the  necessary  period  has  been  allowed  to  pass 
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todindsal.  be  coded  bjr  witiffatiog  neni  to  leaolvc  to  stop 
tbe  progieis  of  tbe  Bill,  wbidi  was 
worthy  both  in  principle  and  in  aim. 

Denwaa  iiHiiitrd  upon  exactiy  tbe  same 
cspectaOy  npoo  diat  of  the  difierent  treatment  dealt  out  to 
fbe  two  parlies,  altbongfa  both  were  engaged  is  a  suit  for 
divorce.  *This  is  undoubtedly  a  I>ivorce  Bfll,"  be  said, 
*  because  its  result  will  be  tbat  of  dlssotrii^  tbe  niarni^e 
hatiufMti  oootracted  between  the  King  and  Qoeen.  and 
to  confer  apon  the  King  freedom  to  enter  apoo  a  fresh 
mzrriage.  In  tbat  case,  why  is  tbe  oiJiuaiy  prooednre 
not  followed  ?  Why,  then,  not  make  inquiry  if  tbe  com- 
plainant himself  comes  before  tbe  Comt  wift  dean  bartds. 
and  if  he  has  legal  right  of  compiabit?  As  to  tbe 
nctfawilli  i  of  State,  I  deny  that  they  exist,  and  I  main- 
tain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  wdfare  of  the  State  requires 
that  the  Bill  shall  be  abandoned.  If  this  Bill  should 
become  law,  may  it  not  one  of  these  days  perhaps  be 
provocative  of  the  greatest  calamity  which  can  befall  a 
nation — I  would  say  of  a  civil  war  resulting  &om  a  dispute 
as  to  the  succession  to  the  Crown  ?  ** 
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The  Attorney- General  then  spoke  in  reply,  calmly  and 
trenchantly.  He  refuted  the  statements  of  the  counsel  for 
the  defence^  whom  he  accused  of  wandering  from  (the 
instances  of  such  wandering,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  not 
adduced)  and  of  attempting  to  prejudice  the  depositions 
of  witnesses  before  they  had  even  been  heard.  "  But,"  said 
he, "  I  am  speaking  before  an  assembly  versed  in  the  laws, 
familiar  with  our  history,  and  acquainted  with  our  Consti- 
tution, so  that  I  am  convinced  that  these  digressions  will 
have  had  no  other  effect  than  to  heighten  the  eloquence  of 
my  learned  friends,  and  that  your  lordships  cannot  but 
recognize  their  talented  efforts." 

The  Solicitor-General,  who  spoke  immediately  after- 
wards, repelled  even  more  energetically  the  objections  of 
both  counsel  for  the  defence,  based  on  the  equality  of 
guilt  in  respect  of  adultery  assignable  to  man  and  wife. 
"  The  Queen's  counsel  appears  to  imagine,"  he  said^  "  that 
adultery  is  an  action  equally  culpable  in  persons  of  either 
sex,  but  this  is  ludicrously  absurd,  since  in  the  man 
adultery  is  never  punished." 

Again  Brougham  made  a  speech  in  reply,  and  again  the 
hearing  of  evidence  was  postponed  by  a  motion  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdownc,  the  purport  of  which  was  to 
induce  the  Government  to  communicate  to  the  House 
their  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  Queen  was  guilty. 
Lord  Liverpool  cut  this  motion  short,  recommending  those 
who  felt  the  need  of  information  on  that  point,  to  what 
was  already  upon  record  in  reference  to  the  investigation 
of  1806. 

We  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  sitting  of  r(> 
At^ust  Lord  King  rose  and  said  that  counsel  for  the 
Queen  having  been  heard,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
move  once  more  that  the  proceedings,  which  he  regarded 
as  utterly  useless,  should  be  brought  to  an  end.  The  argu- 
ments which  he  had  heard  advanced  from  the  side  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Bill  had  not  convinced  him  that  a  Bill  of 
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this  nature  was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  A 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  should  not,  he  said,  be  brought 
forward  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessit)'. 

Lord  Liverpool  rose  to  reply,  and  treating  the  question 
under  two  heads,  he  agreed  with  the  declaration  that  a 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  should  only  be  resorted  to  in 
extreme  cases,  but  remarked  that  in  the  actual  case 
before  them  of  the  Queen  it  was  not  possible  to  proceed 
against  her  for  the  crime  of  high  treason.  What  other 
method  of  procedure  was  there  then  open  to  the  Govern-^ 
ment?  Passing  subsequently  into  the  second  part  of  Lord 
King's  motion,  he  recalled  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  what  he  had  said  when  the  same  subject  had  pre- 
viously been  under  their  consideration ;  he  had  declared 
that,  surveying  all  possible  inconveniences,  those  which 
might  arise  from  the  present  proceedings  appeared  to  him 
to  be  less  dangerous  than  those  which  would  have  resulted 
from  the  continued  sojourn  of  Her  Majesty  upon  the  Con- 
tinent with  the  title  of  Queen,  for  though,  so  long  as  she 
remained  away  from  England  she  was  not  thrust  upon  the 
notice  of  the  public  as  a  person  to  whom  was  due  the 
homage  befitting  Sovereign  rank,  so  soon  as  she  returned 
into  England  it  became  necessary  either  to  yield  her 
homage  as  a  queen  or  to  bring  these  charges  before  their 
House,  The  Government,  he  continued,  wished  to  pre- 
vent the  inquiry  even  after  the  Queen's  return,  and  the 
Ministry  had  made  certain  oflers  to  her  ;  but  on  their  part 
a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  every  proposal  was  that  she 
should  reside  out  of  England  if  she  desired  to  exercise  the 
rights  and  enjoy  the  privileges  pertaining  to  her  rank. 

Finally,  the  Lord  Chancellor  called  upon  the  Attorney- 
General  to  explain  in  full  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Queen,  which  should  then  be  immediately  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  witnesses  brought  together  from  different 
places. 

The  Attorney-General,  b^innmg  from  the  day  that  the 
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Princess  of  Wales  arrived  in  Italy,  followed  her  step  by 
step  from  city  to  city,  from  country  to  country,  from 
Milan  to  Naples,  thence  to  Genoa,  and  thence  back  to 
Milan.  Then  to  Venice,  then  to  the  cities  of  Sicily,  thence 
to  Tunis,  to  Athens,  to  the  cities  of  the  East,  and  Jerusalem. 
From  there,  after  the  return  voyage,  to  Villa  d'Este  and 
Villa  Barona.  Then  he  described  the  tour  in  Tirol  and 
spoke  of  what  occurred  in  Carlsruhe;  from  Carlsruhe  he 
pursued  her  to  Vienna  and  Trieste,  and  from  there  recon- 
ducted her  to  Milan  and  the  Villa  Harona.  From  Lom- 
bardy  he  passefl  with  her  to  Rome  to  the  Villa  Brandi  and 
the  Villa  Rufinella,  near  Frascati,  in  succession.  From 
this  place,  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  1817,  the  Princess 
went  to  reside  at  Pesaro. 

The  opening  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution  lasted 
through  two  sittings  on  the  19th  and  2lst  of  the  month, 
and  it  is  truly  with  amazement  and  terror  that  one  realizes 
the  complicated  network  of  espionage  within  which  the 
wandering  lady  was  fated  to  be  enmeshed. 

Mention  was  made  of  other  places,  and  other  slighter 
journeys,  but  the  evidence  was  not  carried  further  than 
the  year  1817,  when  the  Princess  took  up  her  residence  at 
the  Villa  Caprile,  and  subsequently  at  the  Villa  Gherar- 
desca,  near  Pesaro,  and  seemed  at  last  to  be  settled  less 
temporarily  than  up  to  that  time. 

Let  us  glean  here  and  there. 

In  the  first  fortnight  of  her  stay  at  Milan  the  Princess 
took  into  her  service  as  courier  a  person,  Bartolomeo 
Pergami.  This  Pergami.  who  at  that  time  was  out  of  em- 
ployment, had  occupied  the  same  position  In  the  service  of 
General  Pino.  Subsequently  the  Princess  left  for  Rome 
and  Naples,  where  she  arrived  on  8  November.  From  the 
very  day  of  her  arrival  there,  at  a  time  when  Pergami  had 
only  been  a  member  of  her  household  for  three  weeks,  the 
Princess  gave  orders  that  the  youth  William  Austin 
should  no  longer  sleep  in  her  bedchamber,  as  had  hitherto 
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been  the  arrangement,  alleging  as  her  reason  that  his  age 
was  now  such  as  to  make  the  indulgence  unsuitable.  But 
on  the  evening  of  g  November  one  of  the  women  of  the 
bedchamber  saw  the  Princess  in  a  singularly  agitated 
condition  on  her  return  from  the  opera.  She  had  given 
instructions  that  another  bed  should  be  prepared  in  a 
room  immediately  communicating  with  her  own.  It  had 
been  supposed  that  the  bed  was  intended  for  young  Austin, 
but  instead  the  person  to  whom  it  was  assigned  was  quite 
another— in  short,  it  was  Pergami.  The  waiting-woman 
who  was  in  readiness  to  attend  upon  the  Princess  was 
dismissed,  at  which  she  wondered ;  but  she  wondered  still 
more  the  next  day,  when  she  perceived  that  the  Princess's 
bed  remained  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  on  the  previous 
evening,  whilst  the  one  allotted  to  Pergami  bore  evident 
signs  of  having  been  occupied  by  two  people. 

This  circumstance  alone,  remarked  the  Attorney-General, 
would  establish  before  a  jury  proof  of  an  adulterous  inter- 
course commencing  on  9  November. 

The  day  and  hour  and  place  and  circumstances  of  the 
first  adulterous  act  having  been  fixed,  the  Attorney- 
General  continued  his  speech,  minutely  analysing  the 
progress  of  the  licentious  and  criminal  intercourse.  Here  is 
another  circumstance  still  more  positive,  which  is  reported 
as  occurring  during  the  visit  to  Naples.  Pergami,  having 
been  injured  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  was  forced  to  keep  his 
bed.  A  servant  who  had  charge  of  him,  and  who  slept  in 
an  adjoining  room,  after  everybody  had  gone  to  bed, 
several  times  heard  the  Princess  make  her  way  cautiously 
across  the  corridor  into  Pergami's  room,  and  heard  that 
they  were — were— in  short,  he  could  hear  them  kissing. 

These  words  aroused  a  murmur  of  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion in  the  House,  whereupon  the  Attorney-General 
added,  "I  am  sensible  that  the  circumstances  of  which 
I  am  constrained  to  render  a  detailed  account  may  cause 
your  disgust  to  be  reflected  upon  the  narrator,  but  your 
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lordships  must  recognize  that  I  am  forced  to  put  the  facts 
alleged  by  the  prosecution  clearly  before  you." 

He  continued. 

One  day  in  1815,  after  dinner,  when  the  Princess's 
servants  had  withdrawn,  a  waiter  at  the  Hotel  Gran 
Brcttagna  saw  the  Princess  put  a  golden  necklace  round 
Pergami's  neck.  Pergami  took  it  off  again  and  put  it 
jestingly  on  the  neck  of  the  Princess,  who  in  her  turn 
once  more  removed  it  and  placed  it  again  round  Pergami's 
neck.  In  August,  1815.  Pergami  was  for  the  first  time 
admitted  to  the  Princess's  table ;  they  were  at  Bellinzona, 
and  he  took  his  place  there  in  his  courier's  dress. 

The  period  during  which  her  love  for  her  handsome  and 
stalwart  courier  made  the  Princess  the  most  unguarded 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  their  sojourn  in  Sicily,  before 
their  departure  for  Greece  and  the  East.  There  she  was 
observed,  continued  the  Attorney- General,  to  shut  herself 
up  in  her  apartments  in  the  daytime  without  apparent 
motive,  and  it  was  concluded  that  she  did  so  in  order  to 
spend  the  time  in  the  company  of  Pergami.  She  behaved 
towards  him  in  public  in  the  most  affectionate  manner, 
and  called  him  "my  friend"  or  "my  heart" 

On  one  occasion  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  after  their  return 
from  their  voyage  to  the  East,  a  courier  who  had  been 
sent  on  a  distant  errand  returned  to  the  villa  at  an 
advanced  hour  of  the  night,  or  rather  of  early  morning. 
As  nobody  was  yet  up  the  courier  decided  to  go  direct  to 
Pergami's  bedroom;  but  he  did  not  find  him  there;  instead 
he  beheld  him  emerging  from  the  sleeping  apartment  of 
the  Princess.  Although  that  courier  had  only  a  short 
time  previously  entered  into  service  at  the  Court, 
Pergami  made  excuses,  telling  him  that  he  had  heard  his 
little  daughter  wceping^she  slept  in  the  Princess's 
chamber — and  had  gone  in  to  quieten  her.  But  all  the 
same  be  enjoined  silence  upon  him. 

Here  follows  the  last  section  of  the  Attorney-General's 
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opening  speech,  practically  in  Its  entirety.  It  will  serve 
as  a  sample  of  the  whole^  whilst  at  the  same  time  supple- 
menting information  already  given  relating  to  the  Princess's 
residence  in  Rome. 

In  February,  1817,  the  Princess,  setting  out  from  the 
Villa  Barona,  undertook  a  journey  across  Tirol  into 
Germany.  On  her  arrival  at  a  place  called  Chamitz, 
Pergami  was  obliged  to  return  to  Innsbruck  to  obtain  a 
passport  for  the  continuance  of  the  journey.  During 
Pergami's  absence  the  Princess  retired  to  sleep  in  a  bed- 
chamber, accompanied  by  one  of  her  waiting-women. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  night  Pergami  returned  with  the 
passport  What  would  have  been  the  conduct  natural  to 
a  person  dispatched  on  such  an  errand,  on  his  return  to  the 
quarters  of  the  person  who  employed  him  ?  Undoubtedly 
what  you  will  be  imagining ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  would 
withdraw  to  his  own  bedroom  for  the  night;  but  quite  the 
contrary.  He  goes  straight  into  the  Princess's  room,  where 
the  attendant  is  asleep,  orders  her  to  get  out  of  her  bed  and 
drag  it  out  of  the  room,  whilst  he  remains  alone  with  the 
Princess  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  I  ask  you  whether  that 
fact  alone  in  an  ordinary  case  would  not  be  held  con- 
clusive proof  that  a  dishonourable  relation  existed  between 
the  Princess  and  Pergami.  The  maid  withdrawn,  and  the 
man  remains.  This  single  circumstance,  if  proved,  ought 
to  convince  your  lordships,  independently  of  any  other 
fact,  that  an  adulterous  relation  already  existed  between 
the  two  persons.  But,  my  lords,  this  is  not  all.  The 
Princess  continued  her  journey  to  Munich,  and  then  to 
Carlsruhe,  in  Germany,  where  she  remained  eight  days. 
At  Carlsruhe  the  distribution  of  the  bedchambers  was 
made  thus:  the  room  numbered  ten  was  occupied  by  the 
Princess  ;  the  one  numbered  twelve  by  Pergami ;  between 
these  two  rooms  was  one  numbered  eleven,  which  was  used 
for  meals,  and  also  as  a  passage.  But  the  openings  of  the 
two  rooms,  ten  and  twelve,  were  opposite  one  another,  so 
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that  by  crossing  the  central  apartment  you  could  go  from 
one  to  the  other.  But  there  is  still  more.  In  Carlsruhe 
the  Trincess  was  surprised  by  a  chambermaid  belonging 
to  the  hotel,  who  had  come  to  bring  water  to  Pcrgami's 
fooro,  seated  on  his  bed,  whilst  he  had  his  arm  round  her 
;ieck.  Could  such  a  familiarity  between  persons  so  cir- 
cumstanced exist  without  such  a  relation  as  that  to  which 
]  am  so  often  forced  to  call  your  attention  existing  at  the 
same  time?  Upon  that  bed,  furthermore,  a  cloak  belong- 
ing to  the  Princess  was  found,  and  the  hotel  chambermaid 
observed  signs  of  such  a  nature  as  should  remove  all 
doubts  from  your  lordships'  minds  of  the  character  of  the 
relation  between  the  Princess  and  Pergami.  I  say  once 
more,  ray  lords,  that  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  a  prolonged  adulterous  intercourse,  and  that,  if  it  be 
proved,  all  the  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  honours 
conferred  upon  Pcrgaim,  his  acquisition  of  money,  and 
other  things,  become  easy  of  explanation.  But  if  these 
facts  are  substantiated  by  convincing  evidence,  as  I  believe 
)vill  be  the  case,  they  will  result  in  justifying  the  contents 
of  the  Bill  which  is  before  your  lordships.  After  Carls- 
ruhe the  Princess  visited  .  .  . 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — On  what  date? 

The  Attorney- General. — At  the  beginning  of  1817, 
In  January  or  February  of  iSi/. 

Lord  Grosvenor. — What  is  the  date  of  the  carnival  ? 

The  Attorney-General. — The  last  days  of  1816  or  the 
beginning  of  18 17. 

The  Princess  started  on  her  journey  in  Tirol  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1 8 1 7,  so  that  she  arrived  at  Carlsruhe  towards  the  end 
of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March.  From  Carlsruhe 
the  Princess  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  she  remained  for 
a  short  time,  and  thence  set  out  for  Trieste  in  a  two- 
wheeled  carriage  which  Pergami  had  bought,  which  would 
only  hold  two  persons,  and  in  which  the  Princess  and 
Pergami  often  travelled  alone.     At  Trieste  she  remained 
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a  few  days,  but  again  here  also  comment  was  made  by 
the  people  of  the  hotel  (I  am  afraid  that  1  weary  your 
lordships  by  continually  reiterating  like  incidents)  that  the 
bedchambers  of  Pergami  and  the  Princess  were  adjoin- 
ing and  in  communication  with  one  another.  In  the 
course  too  of  this  journey,  when  a  stop  had  to  be  made 
at  an  inn  to  change  horses,  it  was  frequently  remarked 
that  the  Princess  and  Pergami  would  enter  the  same  room 
and  lie  down  together  upon  the  same  bed,  remaining  there 
until  the  change  of  horses  was  completed.  It  may  be 
asserted  that  this  circurnstance  in  itself  proves  nothing; 
but  when  it  is  taken  together  with  the  others,  who  could 
fail  to  decide  that  between  these  persons  an  adulteroas 
relation  existed? 

From  Trieste  they  moved  on  to  Venice,  thence  they 
came  to  Milan,  and  at  length  to  the  Villa  Barona,  It  was 
at  this  time  that  permission  to  sit  at  the  Princess's  table 
was  accorded  to  the  mother  of  Pergami  and  to  his  brother 
Luigi.  They  had  hitherto  served  in  very  mental  capacities, 
but  from  this  time  onwards  they  continued  permanently 
to  share  the  favour  extended  to  Pergami.  And  here 
again  it  might  be  said  that  all  this  was  the  result  of  the 
Princess's  good -hearted  ness  and  the  great  freedom  she 
permitted  herself;  but  I  would  remark  that  the  circum- 
stance is  a  trifle  singular,  and  that  this  family  alone  was 
thus  distinguished  by  marks  of  favour.  As  to  the  little 
Vittorina,  she  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Princess,  on 
a  level  with  the  youth  William  Austin,  who  was  styled 
Prince  throughout  the  journey. 

At  the  Villa  Barona  the  Princess  spent  a  little  time, 
after  which  she  visited  the  Villa  d'Este  and  then  returned 
to  Rome,  where  she  took  up  her  residence  in  a  villa 
known  as  the  Villa  Kufinella.  then  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Bonapartes,  and  after  a  short  time  migrated  to  another 
villa  near  the  city,  called  the  Villa  Brandt.  During  her 
stay  at  the  Villa  Kufinella  the  Princess  was  seen  in  Per- 
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gami's  bedchamber,  and  at  the  Villa  Brandi^  your  lord- 
ships will  need  to  take  note  of  a  very  important  circum- 
stance which  concerns  the  inquiry.  Pergami's  apartment 
was  sufficiently  near  to  that  of  the  Princess,  and  between 
it  and  the  Princess's  ran  a  corridor  serving  as  a  com- 
munication between  the  two  rooms.  More  than  once  one 
of  the  servants  at  his  duties  early  in  the  morning  observed 
Pergami,  not  yet  dressed,  going  from  his  own  room  to  that 
of  the  Princess.  He  entered  and  remained  there  with  the 
door  closed. 

*  Tlie  exact  words  of  the  Attorney-General  were  "near  Rome."  In 
reality  the  Villa  or  Vigna  Brand!  stands  at  the  top  of  the  Aventine.  It 
belonged  to  the  Roman  family  Brandi,  but  at  the  beginning  of  iSoi  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  banker  Sculthey,  who  married  a  Brandi ;  at  the 
present  time  it  belongs  to  Prince  Torlonia.  On  the  fa9ade  near  the  chnrch  of 
St  Frisca  there  still  remains  a  walled-up  lattice  with  decorations  in  Traver- 
tine marble.  On  the  frieze  are  inscribed  the  words  "Villa  6randi|"  and 
beneath  is  displayed  the  coat  of  arms  of  which  we  give  the  sketch. 


The  sumptuous  Villa  Rufinella,  which  is  still  an  object  of  admiration  io 
the  environs  of  Frascati,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  features  of 
Rome,  was  so  called  from  •  Signor  Rufini  who  caused  it  to  be  built.  It 
afterwards  passed  successively  through  the  hands  of  many  proprietors,  and 
DOW  belongs  to  the  Roman  Prince  Lancellotti. 

I  owe  this  information  and  the  sketch  of  the  coat  of  arms  to  the  learned 
and  courteous  Marquis  Alessandio  Fenajoli,  of  Rome,  who  is  known  and 
esteemed  by  all  students. 
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uther  places,  until  the  moment  of  her  departure  for  this 
country. 

The  fining  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution  by  the 
Attorney-General  does  not  end  here  as  a  speech,  but  in  so 
far  as  it  Is  a  summary  of  the  vicissitudes  of  travel  it  does 
end»  and  here  we  too  will  make  an  end,  nauseated  as  we 
arc,  avowing,  however,  that  in  our  summary  we  have 
omitted  not  the  less  important  parts,  but  the  more  indecent 

The  Attorney- General  finished  his  speech  at  the  sitting 
of  21  August  as  the  drums  were  announcing  the  arrival  of 
the  Queen. 

On  that  day  also  the  House  of  Commons  resumed  its 
sittings,  but  it  was  re.solved  from  the  outset  to  adjourn  the 
House  till  18  September, 


The  Witnesses  for  the  Prosecution. 

(From  21  August  to  7  September.) 

The  witnesses  heard  before  the  House  of  Lords  from 
21  August  to  7  September  were  cited  by  the  side  of  the 
complainant  to  confirm  the  items  of  the  accusation 
contained  in  the  Bill.  They  were  twenty-six  all  told,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  Italian  nationality,  for  the  crime  of 
which  the  Queen  was  accused  had  originated  and  practi- 
cally been  persisted  in  whilst  she  was  in  Italy.  At  the 
same  time  out  of  this  number  two  Englishmen  should  be 
excluded,  the  commanders  of  the  ships  "Clorinda"  and 
"  Leviathan";  a  German,  servant  at  the  hotel  at  Carlsruhe  ; 
and  a  French-Swiss,  head  waiting-woman  to  the  Princess ; 
not  to  mention  others  who  were  Swiss-Italians.  Each  was 
examined  in  his  own  language  by  means  of  interpreters 
who  translated  their  replies  into  English,  necessarily  giving 
occasion  for  frequent  misunderstandings  and  in  consequence 
hindering  the  regular  and  expeditious  progress  of  the  trial. 
The  most  important  witnesses  were  often  cross-questioned 
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by  the  counsel  for  the  defence  and  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  recalled  to  the  witness-box  after 
short  or  long  intervals.  Their  depositions  provoked  in- 
numerable interruptions,  and  disputes  often  arose  as  to 
the  method  of  examination  or  the  expediency  of  making 
it  at  all. 

The  first  witness  heard  was  Teodoro  Maiocchi,  of  CasaJ 
Pusterlengo,  in  the  Lodigian  district^  He  was  at  Naples 
in  1814,  at  the  time  of  the  Princess's  arrival,  and  entered 
her  service  during  the  period  when  Pergami  was  confined 
to  his  bed.  Pergami  and  Maiocchi  had  been  fellow- 
servants  in  the  employment  of  General  Pino. 

He  remained  with  the  Princess  in  the  position  of 
groom  from  1S14  to  1817,  and  was  with  her  at  Rome,  at 
Geneva,  at  Milan,  at  Villa  d'Este  before  her  departure  for 
the  East,  in  Sicily,  Greece,  and  at  Jerusalem,  again  at  the 
Villa  d'Este,  and  then  at  Pesaro,  at  the  Villa  Caprile,  and 
the  Villa  Vittoria.  He  saw  and  he  overheard  .  .  .  and 
he  recounted  many  incidents  to  the  House;  but  being 
very  uncouth  and  very  cunning,  every  time  that  he  did 
not  see  clearly  the  object  of  the  question,  or  he  fancied 
that  a  snare  was  being  laid  to  catch  him  in  an  incon- 
sistency, he  had  recourse  to  the  convenient  expedient, 
"Non  mi  ricordo"  (1  do  not  remember).  'The  innocent 
expression  was  reported  and  reiterated  and  laughed  at 
throughout  the  country.  Against  the  expression  Broug- 
ham's eloquence  discharged  thunderbolts,  and  the  in- 
genuity of  artists  was  humorously  exercised,  so  that  for 
a  long  time  it  remained  in  use  in  the  English  language  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  falsehood  to  which,  though  knowing 
it  to  be  a  falsehood,  the  speaker  did  not  wish  to  commit 
himself  Maiocchi  was  certainly  very  much  more  a  poor 
wretch  plagued  by  the  British  law  courts  than  a  mere 
sharper.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  according  to  the  cus- 
toms of  that  nation,  the  witnesses  in  a  ca.se  under  trial  arCrr, 
'  Iq  Uie  dcbatct  the  ume  U  printed  Pisieiluiga, 
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not  invited  to  declare  what  they  know  on  the  subject  in 
question,  and  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  express  their 
opinions  on  it.  They  are  only  allowed  to  reply  cate- 
gorically to  the  questions  put  to  them.  The  examinations 
and  cross-examinations  were  made  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
the  two  parties  to  the  suit ;  but  In  the  present  instance  a 
third  must  be  taken  into  account,  more  persistant  and 
scrupulous  than  either,  namely,  the  entire  House  of  Lords. 
If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  position  of  the  man 
who  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  these  opposed  fac- 
tions, upon  each  of  which  the  duty  was  imposed  of  de- 
molishing with  well-directed  assaults  whatever  the  other 
side  had  been  successful  in  extracting  by  an  adroit  inter- 
pellation, whilst  our  confidence  in  the  value  of  endeavour- 
ing to  get  at  the  truth  in  such  a  fashion  diminishes,  our 
compassion  is  proportionately  increased  for  the  person  ex- 
posed to  so  exacerbating  a  proceeding. 

When  the  Queen,  who  had  heard  unmoved  the  con- 
clusion of  the  address  for  the  prosecution,  turned  her  eyes 
to  the  bar  and  beheld  the  witness  Maiocchi,  she  rose 
suddenly  from  her  seat,  and  exclaiming,  "  Teodoro !  No, 
no  I "  left  the  house,  followed  by  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  and 
did  not  return  to  it  that  day. 

Maiocchi  it  was  who  swore  to  having  seen  the  Princess 
enter  Pergami's  bedchamber  at  Naples  when  he  was  ill, 
and  remain  there  with  him.  And  it  was  he  also  who 
confirmed  the  principal  points  alleged  by  the  prosecution, 
exclaiming  with  apparent  sincerity,  "  May  my  head  be  cut 
off"  immediately  if  I  have  told  a  single  lie."  But  every 
public  trial  has  its  victims,  which  are  not  always  those 
concerning  whom  the  trial  has  come  about.  The  Queen, 
whom  one  would  have  expected  to  be  crushed  under 
the  weight  of  evidence,  rose  each  day  higher  in  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  her  supporters,  whilst  poor 
Maiucchi  was  overwhelmed  beneath  the  execration  of  a 
populace  excited  aiid  blinded  by  passion. 
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After  him  Gaetano  Paturzo  and  Vincenzo  Gai^ulo 
were  called  to  the  witness-box.  The  first  was  a  merchant 
captain,  and  the  latter  owner  and  commander  of  the 
Italian  ship  "  Industria/*  the  name  of  which  was  afterwards 
changed  to  the  "Royal  Charlotte,"  chartered  in  Sicily  by 
the  Princess.  Upon  this  ship,  the  necessary  reconstruction 
having  been  eflfectcd,  the  Princess  sailed,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  on  her  voyage  to  Tunis,  and  thence  to 
Greece,  Constantinople,  and  JaiTa,returning  upon  it  to  Syra- 
cuse, Messina,  and  finally  to  Porto  d'Anzio.  Each  of  these 
sailors,more  particularly  the  former,  gave  evidence  as  to  the 
precise  manner  in  which  the  cabins  were  arranged,  as  to 
the  nearness  of  that  of  Pergami  to  that  of  the  Princess, 
as  to  the  usages  customary  on  board,  as  to  the  habit 
which  the  Princess  had  of  sleeping  under  one  and  the 
same  awning  with  Pergami,  and  as  to  otlier  details  of  a 
similar  nature  Faturzo  concluded,"!  am  morally  certain 
that  the  Princess  and  Pergami  slept  under  the  awning, 
because  there  were  horses  on  board  which  made  a  good 
deal  of  noise,  and  they  asserted  tliat  tliey  could  not  sleep 
down  below." 

Francesco  Birollo,  of  Vercelli,  who  had  been  in  the 
Princess's  service  as  cook  for  about  two  years  and  accom- 
panied her  on  her  Eastern  journey,  also  deposed  to  having 
seen  the  Princess  and  Pergami  under  the  awning. 

After  the  Italian  captains  came  the  Englishmen,  Samuel 
Pechell  and  Thomas  Briggs.  The  former  received  the 
Princess  on  board  the  ship  "Clorinda,"  which  he  com- 
manded in  1815  and  1S16,  taking  her  from  Civita  Vecchia 
to  Leghorn,  and  from  there  to  Genoa,  and  afterwards  from 
Messina  to  Syracuse.  The  latter  conveyed  the  Princess 
on  the  ship  "  Leviathan "  from  Genoa  to  Palermo,  and 
from  that  place  to  Messina  in  1816.  Captain  Pechell  said 
in  substance  as  follows:  "The  first  time  that  1  received 
the  Princess  on  board  my  ship  Pergami  accompanied 
her  in  the  quality  of  servant     The  Princess  did  me  the 
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honour  to  sit  at  my  table,  and  Pergami  of  course  com- 
paniuncd  with  the  other  servants.  Ou  the  second,  occasion 
the  Princess  expressed  a  wish  that  Pergami  should  sit  at 
table  with  us.  I  begged  her,  employing  Captain  Briggs  as 
my  intermediary,  that  she  would  not  force  me  to  receive  at 
my  table  a  man  whom  I  had  hitherto  regarded  as  a  ser- 
vant ;  but  the  Princess  was  unwilling  to  concede  her  point, 
and  in  consequence  she  provided  her  own  table,  to  which 
Pergami  alone  was  admitted." 

Captain  Briggs  also  deposed  that  at  Pechell's  request  he 
had  made  certain  representations  to  the  Princess  on  this 
point,  but  that  no  useful  purpose  was  served. 

We  may  pass  over  a  brief  deposition  by  the  manager  of 
the  Hotel  Aquila  Bianca  at  Trieste,  bearing  on  the  custom- 
ary impropriety  in  the  matter  of  bedchambers,  open  doors, 
keys,  nightdresses,  basins,  and  so  on,  and  come  to  a  more 
important  witness — not,  however,  less,  but  more  indecent 
— the  German,  Barbara  Kress, 

Kress  was  a  servant  at  the  hotel  at  Carlsruhe,  where  the 
Princess  stayed  during  her  Tiroksc  expedition.  She  saw 
as  a  matter  of  course,  during  the  carrying  out  of  her 
duties,  certain  things  which  gave  rise  to  gossiping  com- 
ment, and  which  she  proceeded  to  detail.  She  related 
that  one  evening  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  having 
entered  the  famous  room  No.  12  to  supply  it  with  water, 
she  saw,  as  the  Attorney-General  stated  in  his  indictment, 
the  Princess  seated  upon  the  bed  upon  which  Pergami  was 
extended. 

She  was  asked  whether  she  observed  if  Pergami  was 
dressed,  and  replied — 

"  No,  I  could  not  see.  But  I  noticed  that  his  arm  was 
white." 

"  And  where  was  his  arm  ? " 

"When  I  entered,  his  arm  was  round  the  Princess's 
neck  ;  but  when  my  presence  was  observed,  he  allowed  bis 
arm  to  fall." 
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"  What   did   the   Princess   do  when    you   entered    the 

room  ?  " 

"  She  arose  hurriedly  and  appeared  frightened." 

The  Queen,  who  was  present  whilst  this  evidence  was 

gfiven,  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  last  words,  rose  from  her 

seat  apparently  perturbed,  and  casting  an  angry  glance  at 

the  witness,  left  the  House  of  Lords. 


On  the  same  day,  27  August,  in  one  of  the  many  replies 
to  one  of  the  numerous  addresses  which  reached  her  from 
all  parts  of  England,  the  Queen  thus  expressed  herself: — 

"  The  proceedings  commenced  against  me  in  the  House 
of  Lords  are  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature  that  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  a  suitable  name  to  them.  They  arc  not 
judicial,  for  they  are  opposed  to  all  judicial  forms.  They 
are  not  constitutional,  since  they  disregard  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution.  They  are  not  legal,  since  there  is 
scarcely  a  law  which  they  do  not  infringe.  What  are  they 
then  ?  How  shall  they  be  designated  ?  They  are  a  legal 
monstrosity,  the  offspring  of  the  Green  Bag,  which  was 
crammed  full  of  defamatory  libels  and  falsehoods." 

Kress  was  then  examined  and  cross-examined  at  great 
length,  not  only  as  to  what  she  had  involuntarily  observed, 
but  as  to  the  people  who  had  instructed  her  to  give  evi- 
dence, as  to  the  rewards  which  had  been  given  her,  and 
the  promises  which  had  been  made  to  her. 

At  length,  to  the  relief  of  those  present,  the  chamber- 
maid of  the  Carlsruhe  hotel  was  dismissed,  and  in  her 
place  there  was  called  to  the  witness-box  Giuseppe  Bianchi, 
a  Swiss- Italian  porter  at  the  hotel  Gran  Brettagna  at 
Venice.  He  was  present  at  the  idyllic  episode  of  the 
Venetian  golden  necklace,  which  the  Princess  purchased 
and  with  her  own  hands  placed  round  her  favourite's 
neck.  Then  Paolo  Ragazzoni,  of  Varese,  mason  at  the 
Villa  d'Este,  was  called,  and  deposed  to  having  seen 
the  Princess,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  eating  in  the 
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kitchen  in  Pergami's  company,  at  times  out  of  the 
same  dish. 

Paolo  C^gione,  of  Lodi,  under-cook  at  the  Villa  d'Este, 
spoke  of  the  Princess's  frolics  at  the  Villa  Baruna,  and  of 
the  dances  performed  by  the  Turk  Mahomet  The  under- 
cook was  followed  by  the  bedchamber  woman,  Louise 
Demont,  a  Swiss  from  Colombier,  In  the  Canton  Vaud,  who 
was  attached  to  the  Princess's  person  for  some  space  of  time, 
at  all  the  places  where  she  made  either  a  short  or  a  long 
stay,  and  during  all  the  journeys  that  she  undertook 
between  September,  1S14,  and  September,  1817. 

Louise  Demont  was  the  principal  prop  of  the  structure 
raised  by  the  prosecution,  and  consequently  the  point 
upon  which  the  subversionary  efforts  of  counsel  for  the 
defence  were  unanimously  directed.  Demont,  with  added 
details  which  we  suppress,  confirmed  the  Neapolitan 
scandals  at  the  Court  and  in  private  society.  She  deposed 
as  to  the  Princess's  fashion  of  dress  at  the  ffite,  at  the 
Teatro  San  Carlo,  and  of  the  loud  disapproval  expressed 
by  those  present,  and  described  the  triple  change  of  dress 
at  the  fSte  of  San  Silvestro.  A  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords  havtriig  asked  for  an  exact  indication  of  the  height 
of  the  Princess's  d^colletage  at  a  f6te,  Demont  placed 
her  finger  on  her  bosom,  very  low  down,  and  said,  "  Down 
to  here." 

In  Catania  she  observed  the  customary  things  which 
we  have  already  seen  deposed  to  so  frequently,  but  she 
saw  them  in  tlie  company  of  her  sister  Marietta,  who 
some  time  previously  had  entered  the  Princess's  service. 
She  confirmed  the  details  already  recounted  about  the 
voyage  to  the  East,  the  knightly  honours  conferred  upon 
Pergarai,  and  the  order  instituted  at  Jerusalem,  and 
certain  circumstances  of  life  at  the  Villa  Barona,  the 
Villa  d'Estc,  and  the  Villa  di  Caprile  after  their  return. 
Asked  whether  she  was  present  on  a  certain  occasion 
when  at  the  Villa  Barona   Pergami,  in  the  Princess's 
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pffcSerice,  related  a  certain  amorous  tale,  she  replied  In 
the  afiirmative ;  but  on  being  invited  to  repeat  it  she 
declined,  saying  that  she  could  not  venture  to  do  so,  as 
it  was  too  indecent 

At  Peftaro,  when  Pergami  left  the  villa  to  go  into  the 
city,  he  gave  his  hand  to  the  Princess,  who  said  to  him, 
"  Adieu,  my  heart ;  adieu,  ray  dear  friend,"  and  Pergami 
replied,  "  Au  rcvoir." 

Louise  Demont,  however,  admitted  that  she  had  been 
dismissed  for  having  maintained  the  truth  of  a  statement 
which  she  now  confessed  to  be  false.  She  admitted 
having  been  instructed  to  depose  to  what  she  knew  about 
by  certain  persons  at  Milan,  and  to  have  written  a  certain 
letter  to  her  sister  Marietta,  who  had  remained  in  the 
Princess's  service,  in  which  she  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise  of  the  goodness  and  generosity  of  the 
Princess, 

Brougham  demanded  that  this  letter,  and  another 
addressed  to  the  Princess  (two  monuments  of  feminine 
knavery,  aiming  apparently  at  blackmail  and  perhaps 
other  objects),  should  be  translated  into  English  and  pre- 
served amongst  the  records  of  the  inquiry. 

Other  witnesses  followed  in  succession.  Lnigi  Galdini 
and  Domenico  Brusa,  masons,  who  had  worked  at  the 
Villa  d'Este,  and  who  had  observed  more  or  less  the 
customary  things.  Much  about  the  same  was  seen  and 
related  by  Alessandro  Finetti,  a  decorative  painter,  who 
was  also  at  Pesaro;  by  Antonio  Bianchi,  Carlo  Rancatti, 
and  Francesco  Cassina. 

Giuseppe  Rastelli,  one  of  the  most  adroit  agents  of  the 
Milan  Commission,  who  was  for  about  a  year  in  the 
Princess's  service  as  head  of  the  stables,  reached  in  his 
revelations  as  to  fondlings  and  endearments  the  extreme 
limit  to  which  it  is  possible  to  go  in  reporting  an  affair  of 
this  nature. 

Finally,  without  wasting  our  time  on  the  evidence  of 
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Giuseppe  Galli,  Giuseppe  dall'  Orto,  and  Giuseppe 
Guggiari,  we  come  to  the  other  prop  of  the  prosecution — 
Giuseppe  Sacchi,  the  last  witness. 

He  entered  the  Princess's  service  as  courier  while  she 
was  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  and  was  speedily  promoted  to  be 
equerry ;  but  he  only  remained  with  her  for  a  year. 
Sacchi  was,  amongst  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
the  one  for  whom  it  is  least  possible  to  feel  sympathy, 
and  whom  it  is  most  difficult  to  exculpate.  He  had  been 
in  the  army  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  had  been  pro- 
moted to  a  lieutenancy  of  cavalry  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
yet  he  did  not  scruple  for  the  sake  of  pay  to  become  one 
of  the  most  active  agents  of  the  Commission  of  Milan,  to 
the  injury  of  the  lady  whom  he  had  served  as  equerry. 
Sacchi  was  the  courier  who,  on  his  return  to  the  Villa 
d'Kste  at  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night,  proceeded  to 
Pergami's  bedchamber,  when  there  was  no  absolute  need 
for  his  doing  so,  and  was  in  consequence  able  to  vouch  for 
the  latter's  absence  from  his  own  room.  Sacchi  it  was 
who  being  dispatched  on  a  certain  occasion  to  Turin  to 
secure  apartments  for  the  Princess  and  her  suite  at  the 
Hotel  dell"  Universe,  so  managed  the  allotment  of  the 
rooms  that  those  of  the  Princess  and  Pergami  should  be 
at  some  distance  from  one  another,  with  the  intention,  of 
course,  of  procuring  additional  evidence  of  their  guilty 
relations.  As  it  turned  out,  the  arrangement  made  pleased 
neither  the  Princess  nor  Pergami,  and  a  redistribution  of 
the  rooms  was  effected  which  secured  them  the  desired 
contiguity. 

After  a  close  questioning  by  the  Marquis  of  Ilucking- 
ham,  followed  by  a  long  and  intricate  debate,  occasioned 
by  reservations  and  hair-splittings,  Sacchi  informed  the 
House  that  Giuseppe  Marictti,  banker,  of  London,  son  of 
Marietti,  banker,  of  Milan,  presented  himself  one  day  at 
his,  Sacchi's,  house,  during  the  period  of  his  stay  in  London, 
and  asked  him  in  Brougham's  name,  inasmuch  as  the 
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Ministry  had  refused  to  acquaint  him  with  the  names  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and  with  the  items  of  the 
charge  against  the  Queen,  if  he  were  willing  to  give  any 
information  himself.  "  I  replied,"  said  Sacchi,  "that  even 
supposing  I  had  had  any  information,  I  should  have  been 
unwilling  to  impart  it,  lest  the  action  might  compromise 
me,  that  I  was  acquainted  with  only  one  of  the  witnesses, 
and  that  I  did  not  know  what  evidence  any  of  them  pro- 
posed to  tender." 

Asked  why  he  had  changed  his  surname  to  Milan!,  he 
replied  that  he  did  so  because  he  was  told  in  Paris  that  it 
might  prove  dangerous  if  be  appeared  in  London  under 
his  own  name. 

By  desire  of  counsel  for  the  defence  Maiocchi  was  in- 
troduced a  second  time  and  questioned  upon  fresh  details, 
after  which  tlie  Attorney -General  rose  to  say  that  there 
were  still  on  the  list  of  witnesses  to  be  heard  three  of 
Swiss  nationality,  who  had  been  summoned  in  ample  time, 
but  who  had  not  appeared.  These  gentlemen,  inhabitants 
of  Lugano,  got  as  far  as  Bcauvais,  where  they  had  news  of 
the  dangers  encountered  by  those  who  had  disembarked 
at  Dover  a  little  time  before,  and  being  unwilling  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  to  London,  had  straightway  turned 
back  to  their  native  place.  The  Attorney- General  there- 
fore asked  for  a  postponement  so  that  he  might  procure 
their  recall. 

About  this  contretemps,  as  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
a  lengthy  dispute  arose,  in  which  counsel  and  peers  took 
part  from  different  standpoints;  but  in  the  outcome,  a 
dispatch  having  arrived  from  Milan  stating  that  a  longer 
time  than  had  been  judged  necessary  would  have  to  be 
afforded  them  in  the  event  of  their  recall,  the  Attorney- 
General  withdrew  his  demand  ;  and  so  when  it  had  been 
made  clear  that  neither  Marietti,  junior,  in  London,  nor 
still  less  Marietti,  senior,  at  Milan,  had  been  threatened  by 
the  English  Government  for  the  part  taken  by  them  ia 
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support  of  tfaeQaeai,  and  cooiwei  fcr  the  defence  bsnog 
declared  tbat  tfaey  had  no  forther  crass-ocaiiimatian  to 
make,  the  Solkxtor-Gcxiera]  for  the  Cnnm  rose  to  sum  mp 
and  confirm  the  aDegatkms  '•»^"t»"T^»<  in  the  BQl,  and  as  s 
matter  of  course  to  rcfttfe  the  contentions  of  the  'ly""'^ 
side: 

He  rcmaffced.  in  the  first  plao^  that  practicaU^  in  no 
case  IS  adohery  prored  in  a  direct  manner,  and  that 
neceasaiily  it  cannot  be.  It  can  only  be  proved  by  dednc- 
tion,  aooanUng  feo  a  princqile  of  jnrispradence  set  forth  fay 
judges  of  great  uTiUlkni.  Undoobledly  the  dednctiatts 
should  be  based  npoo  assored  &cts,  tli^  oi^lit  not  to  be 
based  upon  oondnsioas  speciously  suggested,  but  upon 
grounds  sach  as  would  coDvince  any  person  of  good  sense. 
As  to  tfie  oootxadictions  of  Maiorrhi,  he  would  say  that 
an  endeaTDor  had  been  made  to  shake  the  confidence 
which  this  witness  merited  by  subjecting  him  to  three  very 
laa^  cross-ezaminations,  which  lasted  seven  hours,  and 
were  occnpicd  widi  a  summary  of  three  years  of  the  daily 
life  of  a  honsehokL  "  WeU,"  he  exclaimed,  **  I  have  re- 
read  every  word  attentxvdy,  and  I  &il  to  see  that  a  sing^ 
instaoce  of  contradictioa  in  what  he  has  deposed  to  has 
been  proved.  A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  phrase 
Nam  SB  ricordo;  but  when  this  witness  was  tormented 
wttfa  uiiuute  and  absurd  questions,  which  were  the  purest 
cavilling,  what  else  could  he  reply  except  that  he  did  not 
remember  anything  of  the  kind." 

Cootinning  his  disconrse,  the  orator  said  that  some 
circumstance  regarded  as  c^  no  importance  m^ht  in 
reality  be  most  rjgx&cant.  It  has  been  proved,  and  no- 
body has  ventured  to  deny  it,  that  the  Princess  promeifr- 
aded  on  Pergamf  s  arm  when  he  hdd  no  h^;faer  appoint- 
ment than  that  of  cooner.  '  To  me  it  appears,  aoootdii^ 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  that  drcnmstanoe  is  qoite 
sufficient  proof  of  her  gmlt."    Coming  then  to  the 
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of  Demont,  he  said,  "  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  deny 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Queen ;  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
illustrious  house  from  which  she  is  descended.  I  do  not 
doubt  for  one  moment  that  the  Queen  possesses  in  all 
their  fullness  the  qualities  assigned  to  her  in  the  letters  of 
her  former  waiting-woman.  But  we  should  go  too  far  if 
we  claimed  that  the  most  lofty  generosity,  the  most  un- 
limited charity,  and  the  most  profound  sensibility  are 
incompatible  in  a  woman's  heart  with  an  ignoble  and 
guilty  passion,  and  with  the  conduct  of  which  the  Queen 
is  accused.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  human 
heart  could  trust  to  such  reasoning." 

Finally,  the  Solicitor-General  said  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  allude  to  the  expressions  of  reproach  cast  at  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  this  prosecution  and  to  reply  to 
them.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  for  the  persons  who 
were  at  the  head  of  His  Majesty's  Government  not  to 
take  cognizance  of  rumours  which  reflected  upon  the 
honour  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  and  which  were  spread 
all  over  Europe.  The  only  available  method  of  deciding 
whether  these  rumours  had  any  foundation  or  not  was 
the  institution  of  an  inquiry,  for  the  purposes  of  which 
persons  of  the  highest  integrity  and  most  profoundly 
versed  in  the  laws  of  the  country  had  been  selected. 
Such,  without  the  least  doubt,  was  the  person  appointed 
to  preside  over  the  Commission ;  the  one  who  came  next  to 
him  was  renowned  for  his  long  connexion  with  the  law. 
With  the  third,  Colonel  Browne,  the  Solicitor-General  had 
no  acquaintance,  but  he  knew  well  enough  that  he  enjoyed 
a  reputation  at  least  equal  to  that  of  those  who  ventured 
to  traduce  him. 

The  Solicitor-General  believed  that  he  might  say  that 
he  had  not  distorted  any  fact,  nor  attempted  to  present 
any  fact  under  false  colours,  and  he  desired  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  that  Her  Royal  Highness  might 
succeed  in  proving  her  innocence  completely  before  their 
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lordships  and  the  public.  Would  she  be  able  to  do  so? 
That  was  not  for  him  to  decide.  He  had  only  to  say  that 
the  indictment  set  out  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  was 
proved,  unless  such  proof  should  be  impeached  by  evi- 
dence clear,  distinct,  and  satisfactory  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen. 

When  the  Solicitor- General  had  finished  his  summary, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  turning  to  Brougham,  said,  "The 
House  desires  to  know  how  you  intend  to  proceed ; 
whether  you  intend  to  commence  the  defence  at  once,  or 
to  ask  for  a  postponement," 

The  unforeseen  consequences  which  might  arise  both 
from  haste  and  from  delay  rendered  a  reply  difficult 
Brougham  could  not  decide  at  the  moment  which  of  the 
two  courses  to  select.  His  uncertainty  is  apparent,  from 
the  expedients  to  which  he  had  recourse  to  avoid  giving 
a  decision.  In  the  end,  being  compelled  to  answer,  he 
stated  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  respond  immediately, 
and  he  hoped  that  patience  might  be  extended  to  him 
until  noon  of  the  day  following,  when  he  would  inform  the 
House  whether  he  had  need  of  a  postponement  The 
House  agreed 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  evening  of  7  September. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  sitting  on  8  Septem- 
ber Brougham  announced,  as  was  expected,  that  he 
proposed  to  proceed  immediately. 

It  was  clear  enough  that  the  Queen's  party  ran  the  risk 
of  losing  the  favour  she  was  enjoying,  if  the  minds  of  her 
supporters  should  be  left  long  under  the  influence  of  what 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  had  affirmed,  and  what 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- General  had  summarized.  But 
Brougham  having  added  that  he  would  presently  require  a 
postponement  so  as  to  be  able  to  produce  witnesses  who 
were  expected  from  abroad,  the  diflficult  question  arose 
whether  it  could  be  permitted,  in  accordance  with  law  and 
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precedent,  that  an  interval  should  elapse  between  the  first 
and  second  part  of  the  defence;  finally,  after  lengthy  dis- 
cussion, it  was  decided  that  counsel  for  the  defence  should 
be  invited  to  begin,  provided  they  could  produce  their  wit- 
nesses at  once.  If,  however,  they  were  not  ready,  an 
adequate  postponement  would  be  granted  them.  There- 
upon Brougham  asked  that  the  proceedings  might  be 
resumed  that  day  three  weeks  (it  was  9  September);  so  on 
the  motion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  House  adjourned 
to  3  October. 

Amongst  the  Public  and  at  the  House  of 
Commons. 

(From  9  September  to  3  October.) 

Proceedings  having  been  suspended,  and  the  House  ol 
Lords  adjourned  till  3  October,  whilst  as  far  back  as  23 
August  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  adjourned  till 
18  September,  all  the  interest  of  the  English  people  in  the 
trial  was  displayed  in  public :  in  newspapers  and  pam-  B 
phlets,  in  political  clubs  and  various  assemblies,  at  public  " 
meetings,  at  outdoor  places  of  resort,  and  in  the  privacy  of 
family  life.  But  its  expression  did  not  produce  the  ordi- 
nary calming  result,  nor  make  it  lose  in  intensity.  Rather 
did  the  excitement  tend  to  become  ctinvertcd  into  actual 
hatred  towards  those  who  were  known  not  to  belong  to  the 
Queen's  party.  It  had  even  been  concluded  that  the  two 
Houses  had  been  simultaneously  adjourned  on  this  very 
account.  During  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  at  the 
termination  or  resumption  of  the  sittings,  a  menacing 
crowd  surrounded  the  peers  as  they  passed  out  or  in,  and 
attempted  to  cow  them  with  hisses  and  threats.  Not  even 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  chief  military  glory  of  his 
country,  was  spared  from  howls  and  insults,  both  at  the 
commencement,  throughout  the  duration,  and   after  the 
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conclusion  of  the  examination;  whilst  the  Queen  was 
always  the  object  of  the  most  affectionate  manifestations. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  sittings,  as  she  drove  up  in 
her  coach  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  crowd  burst 
into  roars  of  "Long  live  the  Queen!''  '"The  Queen  or  death  I" 
"  We  will  defend  you  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood !"  and  for 
many  days  after  the  evidence  of  Maiucchi  had  been  given 
"  Long  live  the  Queen r*  "  Down  with  Maiocchil"  "Down 
with  hired  witnesses." 

The  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London  had  from 
the  beginning  shown  itself  openly  on  her  side,  so  she  took 
this  opportunity  of  making  them  a  present  of  her  own 
portrait  in  token  of  gratitude,  and  the  portrait  would  have 
been  there  and  then  hung  in  a  place  of  honour  in  the 
council  chamber,  if  some  one  had  not  remarked  that  the 
Queen  was,  at  any  rate,  upon  her  trial,  and  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  wait  and  see  what  would  come  of  it 

But  nothing  ts  of  greater  assistance  in  giving  an  idea  of 
the  moral  and  political  state  of  England  at  this  juncture 
than  public  opinion  interpreted  by  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 
It  is  curious  to  notice  that  amongst  the  many  and  various 
caricatures  of  this  year  which  are  accessible  to  us,  not  a 
single  one  hints  even  remotely  at  any  weak  side  in  the 
Queen,  at  her  amours,  at  errors  in  her  life ;  all  directly  or 
indirectly  are  to  her  honour  and  glory. 

Before  the  Houses  assembled  again,  a  letter  had  been 
made  public,  addressed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  Mr. 
Wilberforcc,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  entire  Whig  party;  whilst  another,  framed 
in  powerful  language,  which  Sir  Gerard  Noel,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  had  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
Liverpool,  was  also  published. 

Go  18  September  the  sittings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  resumed.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
unbridled   liberty  of  speech  which   was  indulged   in   in 
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criticizing  all  the  details  of  the  conduct  of  the  trial,  and 
the  trial  itself,  which  was  spoken  of  as  ruinous  to  the 
nation. 

On  the  opening  of  the  House,  when  the  customary 
formalities  had  been  complied  with — a  motion  and  the 
observations  of  those  who  seconded  it — Mr.  Hobhouse 
rose  to  speak. 

G^nsidering  the  difficulties,  still  on  the  increase,  in  which 
that  House  and  the  nation  were  unhappily  involved,  he 
could  have  wished  some  honourable  member  other  and  more 
worthy  than  himself  had  risen  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  take  into  consideration  the  conduct  and 
methods  of  the  other  House.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  gravely  disapproved  of  both,  and  r^ards  them  as 
injurious  to  the  honour  of  the  Crown  and  the  most  vital 
interests  of  the  Empire.  Presumably  the  King  has  the 
right  to  prorogue  Parliament  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  ; 
but  he  believed,  nevertheless,  that  if  Parliament  should 
continue  to  be  prorogued  from  one  day  to  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  desires  of  the  Ministry,  a  grave  inconvenience 
would  result  to  the  members  of  the  House  without  any 
corresponding  public  utility,  and  that  from  that  time  on- 
wards those  who  sat  on  the  same  side  as  himself  would  be 
well  advised  to  withdraw,  and  leave  all  the  odium  of  the 
trial  on  the  shoulders  of  the  gentlemen  who  occupy  the 
other  side.  He  was  opposed  then  to  the  motion  of  the 
Honourable  Chancellor  above  all,  because  to  adopt  it 
would  be  to  inscribe  in  their  records  that  the  House  of 
Commons  considers  what  is  going  on  in  the  other  House 
consistent  and  beneficial  to  the  nation.  With  all  the 
respect  which  he  felt  for  the  House  of  Lords,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  justified  in 
such  a  step,  since  it  would  place  it  in  clear  contradiction 
with  itself,  the  Lords  having  proceeded  with  an  inquiry 
which  the  Commons  had  rejected.  The  Lords  had 
examined  the  contents  of  the  green  bag,  whilst  on  the 
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table  of  the  House  of  Commons  it  bad  been  disdainfully 
ignored,  and  not  even  opened.  For  his  part,  he  was  sur- 
prised that  any  man  of  common  sense  and  education 
could  maintain  that  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  could 
be  discussed  impartially  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Their 
lordships  were  not  worse,  but  nevertheless  no  better,  than 
other  men,  and  they  were  consequently  open  to  respond 
to  the  influences  and  sentiments  which  affect  every  human 
being.  With  the  favours  of  their  sovereign  on  one  side,  and 
the  probability  on  the  other  of  their  being  deserted  by 
him,  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  how  they  would  act 

Mr.  Hobhouse  was  called  to  order. 

When  he  resumed  his  speech  he  declared  that  it  was  no 
part  of  his  intention  to  transgress  the  regulations  of  the 
House,  but  that  it  was  his  6rm  resolve,  since  he  had  little 
faith  in  the  impartiality  of  the  other  House,  to  exert  every 
effort  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Bill  under  discussion 
on  the  threshold.  It  was  impossible  that  the  proceedings 
could  result  advantageously  either  to  the  King  or  to  the 
nation.  Public  opinion  had  expressed  itself  opposed  to 
those  proceedings  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  and  that  opinion  was  based  upon  a  love  of  justice 
and  a  hatred  of  oppression — noble  sentiments,  which  had 
always  distinguished  the  British  nation.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  not  necessarily  the  freeing 
of  His  Majesty  from  his  matrimonial  bonds,  and  that  the 
portion  of  the  Bill  which  provided  for  such  liberation 
would  probably  not  pass  the  House.  What,  In  that  case, 
was  the  aim  of  the  proposers  of  this  measure?  What 
bencHt  would  be  conferred,  if  in  the  end  it  were  proved 
that  one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit  was  a  prostitute,  and 
the  other  a  .  .  .  ?  It  was  impossible  to  say  the  word  in 
that  House.  But  supposing  that  it  should  come  about 
that  the  Bill  should  pass,  a  thing  which  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive,  had  the  noble  lord  and  the  honour- 
able gentleman  reflected  upon  what  was  to  t>e  the  end  of 
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this  Bill?  Let  them  go  in  and  out  amongst  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  and  realize,  if  they  could,  their 
attitude  upon  the  question. 

Some  disposition  to  abandon  a  portion  of  the  Bill  had 
been  displayed  ;  why  not  then  the  remainder  of  it  ?  If 
the  Queen  was  not  to  be  divorced,  for  what  purpose 
humiliate  her?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bill  tended  to 
humiliate  not  only  the  Queen,  but  the  King.the  Parliament, 
and  the  whole  country.  He  therefore  entreated  the  House, 
in  God's  name,  to  put  an  end  to  these  proceedings. 
What  result  had  been  reached  now  that  they  had  con- 
cluded the  hearing  of  evidence  in  the  other  House?  The 
ministers,  the  ambassadors,  the  legal  dignitaries  of  the 
land,  had  been  displayed  as  spies,  listeners  at  keyholes, 
suborners  of  perjury ;  and  to  complete  the  picture  the 
peers  of  England,  descendants  of  ancient  heroes,  venerable 
supporters  of  the  State,  had  lent  themselves  to  unbecoming 
chatter  about  disarranged  bed-linen  and  chamber  utensils. 
Was  this  then  a  fitting  occupation  for  the  representatives 
of  noble  families  ?  And  if  the  Peers  had  thus  acted,  must 
the  House  of  Commons,  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
nation,  in  like  manner  lend  itself  to  proceedings  which  the 
nation  had  condemned  ? 

The  other  House  had  been  surrounded  by  troops;  if  the 
Bill  passed  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  same  thing 
would  happen  there.  Then  how  must  England  blush 
beneath  the  eyes  of  Europe  if  her  popular  representatives 
should  be  driven  to  encircle  themselves  with  bayonets, 
because  confidence  between  them  and  the  people  they 
represented  no  longer  existed?  Another  question  pre- 
sented itself:  who  was  going  to  pay  the  expenses  of  these 
proceedings  ?  It  is  permissible  to  conclude  that  they  will 
not  be  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  (Castlereagh)  and  the  noble  lord  of  the  party 
opposite  (Liverpool),  so  that  the  people  of  England 
must  inevitably   defray  them.      Have  the   people   then 
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clamouretl  for  such  proceedings  ?  Quite  the  contrary. 
The  people  have  declared  them  to  be  shameful^  infaniQus, 
and  longed  to  have  them  brought  to  a  summary  con- 
clusion. A  further  forcible  objection  to  the  Bill  can  be 
adduced :  the  Lords  arc  acting  as  jury,  as  judge,  and  even 
as  accusers,  since  the  Attorney-General  announced  that  he 
appeared  by  their  lordships'  instructions.  What  justice 
can  be  looked  for  from  so  monstrous  a  tribunal  ? 

Then  Sir  Robert  Wilson  rose  and  spoke  with  equal 
emphasis  He  stated  that  he  had  been  present  at  all  the 
sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  had  heard  all  the 
evidence,  and  he  declared,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
whole  affair  was  nothing  else  but  the  culmination  of  a 
shameful  and  infamous  conspiracy,  a  conspiracy  planned, 
not  at  Milan,  but  in  Hanover.  Could  any  one  have  the 
smallest  doubt  on  the  subject  when  it  was  seen  that 
Ompteda,  after  having  carried  out  the  instruction  given  to 
him  to  break  open  locks,  to  manufacture  false  keys,  to 
steal  letters;  after  having,  like  a  coward,  refused  to  fight 
with  a  brave  officer  who  had  sent  him  a  challenge;  had 
yet  been  overwhelmed  with  honours  upon  his  return  to 
Hanover.  And  what  could  be  said  of  the  Milan  Com- 
cntssion,  that  bureau  of  corruption,  that  sanctuary  of 
traitorous  servants  and  dismissed  subordinates? 

To  throw  light  on  the  character  of  the  witnesses  who 
had  given  evident^  against  the  Queen,  a  letter  of  Giuseppe 
Sacchi's  was  read,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  was  in 
much  better  circumstances  than  he  admitted  before  the 
House. 

Amongst  others,  an  honourable  member,  Mr.  Bennett, 
has  spoken.  He  reminded  you  that  men  condemned  for 
crimes  as  to  which  the  proofs  were  incontrovertible  had 
maintained  that  they  were  innocent  to  the  last  moment  of 
their  lives ;  they  wished,  so  far  as  possible,  to  protect  the 
honour  of  their  families.  But  a  guilty  man  did  not  volun- 
tarily invite  an  inquiry  which  he  could  avoid.    If  the  House 
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would  consider  these  points,  it  would  speedily  realize  that 
the  Queen  was  not  guilty  of  the  hateful  and  shameful 
crime  of  which  she  was  accused,  and  that  no  more  infernal 
conspiracy  had  ever  been  contrived  than  that  of  which 
Her  Majesty  was  the  victim.  In  this  trial,  for  the  first 
time,  the  judges  of  the  land  were  to  be  seen  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  other  classes  of  society,  for  the  army  and 
navy  had  endorsed  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people. 

The  honourable  member,  Mr.  Bennett,  was  well  aware 
that  the  House  of  Lords  could  not  be  censured  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Parliament,  but  In  this  instance  it  was 
merely  a  court  of  justice,  and  he  would  comment  upon 
its  actions  as  he  would  upon  those  of  the  royal  court  or 
upon  those  occupied  with  civil  cases.  He  would  say,  with 
all  the  respect  which  he  owed  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  experience  of  times  gone  by  as  well  as  of  our 
own  times,  had  convinced  him  that  no  other  court  of 
justice  could  be  so  corrupt.  He  believed  that  this  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  plaudits  from  the  judges  had 
been  heard  in  a  court  of  justice.  It  was  only  too  clear 
to  an  impartial  auditor  that  everything  affirmed  by  one 
side  was  believed ;  everything  affirmed  by  the  other  dis- 
credited. What  would  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry  in  the 
cause  at  present  suspended?  That,  it  was  impossible 
to  foresee  exactly ;  but  it  was  certain  that  if  the  House 
realized  its  own  true  interests  and  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  it  would  adopt  the  amendment  which  had  been 
proposed. 

A  member  named  Hume  said  that  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  if  the  ministers  wished  to  bn'ng  forward 
grave  accusations  against  Her  Majesty,  they  would,  at 
least,  have  produced  witnesses  worthy  of  respect.  Why 
had  the  country  been  affronted  by  such  witnesses,  if  re- 
course had  been  possible  to  others,  whether  Italian  or 
English,  of  respectable  standing?    How  did  It  come  about 
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that  foreign  governments  had  compelled  the  witnesses  to 
attend  and  give  evidence?  Whilst  the  King's  Ambassadors 
had  been  acting  as  spies  upon  the  Continent  and  accu* 
mulating  all  sorts  of  ignoble  fables  against  the  Queen, 
Mr.  Harvey,  the  Queen's  accredited  agent,  had  found 
obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  at  every  turn,  and  been 
prevented  from  carrying  out  his  instructions.  Mr.  Hume 
was  in  a  position  to  prove  that  by  the  machinations  of 
Colonel  Browne  four  witnesses  had  been  prevented  from 
coming  to  England,  as  had  been  their  intention,  and  he 
would  ask  Lord  Castlereagb  whether  instructions  had 
been  given  for  the  detention  in  England  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution.  One  of  them,  Rastelli,  was  now  on 
his  way  to  Italy,  and  without  doubt  be  had  been  com> 
missioned  to  hinder  certain  persons  he  knew  of  from 
coming  to  England  to  give  the  lie  to  the  accusations 
against  the  Queen ;  so  that  actually  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  were  assisted,  whilst  those  who  wished  to 
speak  in  the  Queen's  favour  were  intimidated.  If  justice 
were  meted  out  to  the  authors  of  this  odious  plot  it  would 
be  necessary  to  impeach  them,  and  amongst  them,  in  the 
first  place,  the  ministers  themselves,  who  had  brought 
about  a  trial  which  was  a  public  misfortune,  a  degradation 
of  the  monarchy,  and  a  dishonour  to  the  nation.  The 
ministers,  by  lending  themselves  to  such  perilous  infrac- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  to  such  audacious  attacks  upon 
Royalty,  showed  themselves  indisputably  as  Radicals 
whom  the  nation  might  well  dread. 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied  fully  to  all  speakers. 

He  was  surprised  that  it  should  have  been  alleged  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  pronounced  against  the 
inquiry;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  adjourned  three  times  on 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
appeared   to   him   that  it  would   be  going   against  the 

ueen's  interests  if  the  proceedings  should  be  st 


Q 


stopped. 


Her  legal  advisers  had  not  yet  been  heard.    As  r^ards 
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the  disgusting  details  into  which  the  Atturney-General 
had  been  obliged  to  enter,  these  were  not  an  invention  of 
his  own.  If  there  had  been  a  conspiracy,  as  the  honour- 
able gentleman  asserted,  what  purpose  could  these  dis* 
gusting  particulars  be  made  to  serve?  He  would  invite 
them  to  prove  that  this  was  one  of  the  plots  against  the 
Queen,  and  declared  that  he  would  energetically  contest 
the  statement  He  then  moved  that  the  House  be 
adjourned  till  17  October,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

What  was  said  by  the  various  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  proceedings 
is  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  Professor 
Rasori  to  Tommasini.  dated  30  September,  and  by  what 
happened  to  Tommasini  himself. 

"  Neither  you  nor  I,"  said  Rasori,"  will  go  to  London  so 
far  as  1  can  see,  but  it  will  matter  verj'  little.  We  should 
have  been  obliged  in  our  evidence  to  confine  ourselves  to 
generalities,  so  that  it  would  have  been  practically  super- 
fluous, for  Antaldi  and  other  people  can  say  a  good  deal 
more,  and  with  a  good  deal  more  weight,  than  we  can  do, 
by  reason  of  the  time  that  has  passed,  and  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances.  Our  being  asked  to  give  evidence 
at  all  is  owing,  as  are  a  good  many  other  things  which 
concern  the  Queen — a  woman  worthy  of  a  better  fate — to 
lack  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  her  advisers.  All  the 
letters  inviting  witnesses  to  go  to  England  were  written 
in  Italy  upon  blank  paper  signed  by  her  in  London.  On 
this  point  I  can  speak  to  you  from  acquaintance  with  the 
facts,  and  above  all  I  speak  after  the  receipt  recently  of 
a  long  letter  from  the  Queen  herself,  which  entrusts  mc 
with  quite  other  matters  than  a  journey  to  London,  and 
speaks  also  of  her  expectation  of  seeing  me  soon  in  Italy. 
Do  not  distress  yourself  on  the  subject  therefore,  and  if 
other  requests  should  be  made  to  you  don't  trouble  your- 
self about  them,  and  allow  yourself  to  be  guided  by  the 
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fact  that  I  never  do  anything  myself  merely  from  motives 
of  expediency." 

Tommasini,  however,  did  not  look  at  things  from  the 
same  point  of  view  as  his  illuiitrious  friend.  Consequently, 
realizing  that  in  his  journey  to  London  he  would  have  the 
opportunity  on  his  way  across  France  of  amplifying  the 
extent  of  his  scientific  knowledge,  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  learned  foreigners,  and  of  visiting  the  French 
and  English  Universities,  he  petitioned  the  Roman 
Government  that  no  obstacles  might  be  raised  to  his 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  extended  to  him.  But  the 
pontifical  administration,  as  things  turned  out,  did  raise 
persistent  though  veiled  objections,  for  Cardinal  Consalvi 
had  long  since  come  to  decided  conclusions  about  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  despite  the  deference  she  had  shown 
him  with  the  object  of  attaching  him  to  her  party.  To 
Cardinal  Consalvi  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  never 
the  Queen  of  England,  either  presumptively  or  actually, 
and  Denman  in  his  speech  for  the  defence  well  said  that 
the  Papal  Government  alone  had  ventured  to  dispute  the 
claim  of  the  royal  lady  to  the  title  of  Queen. 

At  Rome,  consequently,  a  velvet-gloved  opposition  was 
set  up  to  Tommasini's  requests.  The  reply  came — of  course 
it  was  merely  a  pretext — that  the  injury  which  would 
result  to  his  young  students  by  the  Professor's  absence 
was  only  too  easily  jjerceptibJe.  Not  until  the  end  of  the 
autumn,  when  affairs  in  London,  contrary  to  every  rational 
anticipation,  appeared  to  be  taking  a  turn  favourable  to  the 
Queen,  was  the  permission  so  many  times  asked  accorded 
to  him.  Rut  the  concession  was  made  at  so  late  an  hour 
that  when  Tommasini  arrived  at  Calais  the  trial  was  over, 
and  his  evidence  in  consequence  was  no  longer  needed,' 

*  la  ft  biography  of  Tommuioi  as  yet  onpobliriicJ,  written  by  a  Icftrned 
Veneti&n  pbysiciRQ,  M.  G.  Levi,  ftitd  placed  at  niy  dispoul  \iy  Profenor 
A.  Del  Prato,  Ihc  drcumstances  arc  tdated  in  the  foUowirp  manner  :— 

"The  Sopremc  PontifT,  through  the  clear  insight  of  bis  wisdom,  saw  the 
injury  that  might  result  to  the  scholarly  siuilenls  liy  the  witbiltawal  from  his 
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In  the  House  op  Lords. — Witnesses 
FOR  THE  Defence. 

(From  3  October  to  lo  November.) 

On  all  sides  a  feverish  suspense  had  prevailed  for 
several  days. 

Every  one  knew  that  the  Bill  must  undergo  two  more 
readings,  and  consequently  be  voted  upon  twice,  after 
which  it  would  be  referred  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  the  same  processes  would  have  to  be  gone  through 
as  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  finally  it  must  be 
returned  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  receive  the  royal 
sanction.  Everybody  knew  this,  but  everybody  waited 
anxiously  for  Brougham's  speech,  for  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence,  and  for  the  winding  up  of  the 
whole  case. 

The  sitting  having  opened,  and  counsel  for  the  defence 
having  been  introduced.  Brougham  was  called  upon  for 
his  speech.  When  he  had  finished  his  splendid  defence, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  rose  and  said :  "  I  see  that  Mr, 
Williams,  who  has  not  yet  spoken,  proposes  to  do  so,  but 
the  rule  is  that  when  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
opens  the  case  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  should  be 
brought  forward  immediately,  and  that  the  second  counsel 
should  be  at  liberty  only  to  sum  up  the  evidence  and 
point  out  in  what  it  consisted  and  what  it  tended  towards. 

importiinl  chair  for  k  coDsi<ieratile  time  of  k  man  of  such  wide  koowledgc 
u  ToRniiasini,  and  he  conscquentty  for  a  contidcrabte  time  refused  the 
penaissioD  applied  for;  bat  upon  the  persona)  icpteseatatioos  of  aa  English 
eoTOy  he  BnaJly  gave  him  narcstrictcd  leare  of  absence."  This  account 
would  not  \x  quoted  here  weie  it  not  a  paiaphnue,  or  perhaps  it  wrould  be 
better  to  lay  a  copy,  of  what  is  narrated  also  by  Dr.  Bacchi,  who  bo  far  is  the 
most  worthy  of  Tommasim's  biogtiphets  (cf.  Su  ta  vita  t  It  efert  di 
Giacamt  Tomntatini.  Mcmoria  del  dott.  C.  Bacchi,  p.  33,  Parma,  G. 
Fagaaino,  1847),  and  if  the  said  life  by  Levi,  who  was  a  friend  and  cod- 
temporary  of  Tomtnasini,  did  not  contain  certain  information  of  cotiiidcrable 
importance  to  any  one  who  may  boreafter  nuke  researches  into  the  career  of 
the  illustrious  physician. 
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It  is  altogether  useless  to  allow  of  the  delivery  of  speeches 
before  the  hearing  of  evidence,  but  I  believe  that  your 
lordships  will  be  inclined  to  exert  a  discretionary  power 
and  permit  Mr.  Williams  to  deliver  his  address,  although 
it  may  be  contrary  to  precedent" 

The  suggestion  thus  ably  made  by  the  Chancellor  was 
accepted  by  the  House,  and  Mr.  Williams  was  accorded 
permission  to  speak.  And  he  also  spoke  very  skilfully :  now 
restricting  himself  to  the  path  already  trodden  by  his  pre- 
decessor and  now  diverging  from  it.  "  In  the  first  place,"  he 
said,  "  so  far  as  this  cause  was  concerned,  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  made  clear  who  was  the  Queen's  antago- 
nist." If  no  reply  was  received  to  this  question,  he  would 
not  pronounce  the  name  of  the  King,  which  was  always 
regarded  as  an  unassailable  stronghold.  But  let  the  noble 
lords  who  were  gathered  together  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  the  Queen's  honour  guard  themselves  well  against 
prejudices,  and  be  prepared  to  divest  themselves  of  all 
prepossessions  to  which,  on  the  one  side,  exalted  puissance, 
and  on  the  other  unsupported  feebleness  might  easily  give 
occasion.  Premising  then  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
was  in  a  raost  difficult  situation  with  respect  to  the  wit- 
nesses  who  had  given  evidence,  both  from  their  number 
and  the  weight  of  their  testimony,  he  proceeded  to  examine 
the  difficulties.  He,  just  as  Hrougham  had  done,  laid 
tremendous  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Bill  was  bolstered 
up  by  perjuries,  and  of  course  he  entered  into  illustrative 
particulars.  Maiocchi,  with  his  nott  mi  ricordo,  and  Demont 
were  both  attacked  and  skilfully  disarmed. 

Williams  embellished  his  address  with  frequent  Latin 
quotations,  which  enabled  him  to  convey  far  more  than  he 
dared  to  say  openly.  As  an  example  we  may  cite  the 
hint  at  the  powerful  but  concealed  influence  which  under- 
lay the  conduct  of  the  trial.     He  exclaimed — 

"Verho&a  el  grandis  epislola  vcnit 
A  CApreis  I  .  .  . " 
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and  then  abrapliy  *"*'*'"c  oat  td  an  expression  which 
profoked  cnaifKraoBs  betveea  George  W  and  Tiberius, 
he  faHerpreted,  "la  other  words,  that  Urge  green  bag 
which  arriicd  crsmmca  bD  from  MwaiL 

The  House  was  '^"^  *■**''  daring  two  sittings  by  the 
bearing  of  Mr.  WiDiam^  speech,  and  he  finished  up 
brilliantly,  suggesting  rather  the  tsfmdumcjr  of  equity  than 
jp»\tirt^»tt»hmt<Awtt»  ii  ^ftia-^— rii-^  "  I  tmst  that  yotiT 
lotdAIps  will  gfve  your  attentno  to  the  extinctioti  of  the 
fire  that  has  been  kindVd,  Id  the  femoral  <^  animosities 
that  have  been  provoked,  and  to  the  peaccfbl  maintenance 
of  the  safet>*  of  the  empire.  That  is  the  second  wish  that 
comes  from  my  heart  The  first  is  that  at  all  risks,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  coaseqnenoes,  the  cause  of  plain 
justice  may  prcvaiL" 

Before  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  introduced, 
an  incident  arose  in  connexion  with  the  chamberlaan  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  and  widi  General  Domenioo 
Pino.  Counsel  for  the  Qoeen  had  previoosly  testified  that 
these  two  witnesses,  whose  evidence  was  vital  to  the 
Queen's  defence,  bad  been  hindered  from  putting  in  an 
appearance  by  hidden  malevolence — the  chamberlain  by 
his  Grand  Duke,  and  General  Pino  by  the  Austrian 
Govemorof  Italy.  Pino  had,  indeed,  obtained  permission; 
bat  on  the  express  condition  that  be  should  not  appear  in 
uniform,  which  condition,  of  course,  according  to  the  coimsel 
for  the  defence,  had  caused  him  to  decide  not  to  come 
over  to  England,  lest  he  should  run  the  risk  of  losing  his 
rank  as  general 

Lord  Liverpool  declared  that  he  had  already  offered, 
and  now  offered  afresh,  to  place  at  the  disposition  of 
counsel  for  the  defence  every  means  which  the  Govem> 
mcnt  could  employ  to  induce  such  witnesses  as  might  be 
required  to  come  to  London  and  give  evidence.  As  to 
what  had  been  said  about  General  Pino,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  excuse  preferred  by  that  gentleman  was  the  true 
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reason  which  had  prevented  him  from  appearing  on  behalf 
of  Her  Majesty.  He  had  seen  the  correspondence  which 
had  taken  place  with  the  Austrian  Governor,  and  he  knew 
it  for  a  fact  that  after  what  had  happened  at  Dover  the 
Governor  had  considered  It  advisable  to  put  in  force  a 
general  regulation  that  no  official  who  came  to  England  to 
give  evidence  should  appear  in  uniform.  That  regulation, 
even  admitting  it  to  be  arbitrary,  extended  to  witnesses  on 
both  sides  and  was  a  necessary  precaution;  for  the  rest, 
nothing  was  more  ordinary  than  to  see  officers  who  were 
not  on  active  service  in  private  dress.  The  motive  as- 
signed by  the  counsel  for  the  defence  could  not,  therefore, 
be  the  one  which  had  decided  Fino  not  to  come.  Some 
other  there  must  be  which  was  more  weighty  with  the 
General. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  rose  and  explained  that  in  the 
regulations  in  force  in  the  Austrian  army  it  is  prescribed 
that  officers  who  arc  called  upon  as  witnesses  must  appear 
in  private  dress,  even  at  courts-martial,  with  the  idea  that 
any  reproach  which  may  fall  upon  the  evidence  sha'i  not 
be  reflected  upon  the  uniform  they  wear. 

"When  the  defenders  of  Her  Majesty  the  Qu^n," 
said  Brougham  thereupon,  "can  no  longer  hope  for  the 
opportunity  of  proving  their  assertions,  in  the  ca^e  of 
General  Pino,  it  is  declared  that  they  have  not  taken  the 
necessary  measures  to  attain  their  end.  A  part  of  the  evi- 
dence which  they  would  be  able  to  adduce  depends  upon 
witnesses  who  are  not  in  England,  especially  upon  Mr. 
Henry,  who  is  at  this  moment  in  Milan  engaged  in  the 
collection  of  depositions  for  the  Queen's  defence.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  prepared  at  this  very  moment  to 
go  into  details  about  events  at  Baden."  They  desired 
to  postpone  to  a  later  date  those  facts  only  which  could 
be  attested  by  General  Pino  and  other  officers  who  were 
disposed  to  appear  on  the  Queen's  behalf. 

In  consequence  of  this,  James  Lexnan,  a  clerk  in  the 
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employ  of  the  solicitor  Mr.  Vizard,  was  at  once  called 
intu  the  box,  and  declared  upon  oath  that  he  had  been  to 
Carlsruhe,  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  to  request  the  chamber- 
lain of  the  Duke  of  Baden  to  come  to  London  ;  that  the 
chamberlain  was  quite  willing,  but  that  upon  the  Grand 
Duke's  return  to  Baden  he  was  no  longer  able,  as  obstacles 
were  thrown  in  his  way.  After  him  the  following  ap- 
peared and  were  examined :  Mr.  St  Leger,  the  Queen's 
chamberlain ;  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  brother  of  the 
Queen's  lady-in-waiting.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay ;  Lord 
Glenbcrvie;  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  herself;  the  Earl  of 
Llandaff;  the  Honourable  Keppel  Craven  and  Sir 
William  Gell.  chamberlains  to  the  Queen,  with  their  ser- 
vants; John  Jacob  Sicard,  Her  Majesty's  mattre  {thdtel; 
Dr.  Henry  Holland  ;  Colonel  TeuilM ;  Mr.  Charles  Mills,  a 
resident  in  Rome;  Carlo  Forti.  a  courier;  Lieutenant 
John  FHnn,  R.N. ;  Lieutenant  Joseph  Robert  Hownam, 
R.N. ;  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  an  officer  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  who  testified  that  the  dance  performed 
by  Mahomet  the  Turk  was  performed  in  India  and  was 
not  indecent ;  the  factor  of  the  Villa  d'Este,  Santino 
Guggiari;  Giuseppe  Giarolini,  builder's  foreman;  Mr.  John 
Allan  Powell,  agent  of  the  Milan  Commission;  Mr.  Joseph 
Planta,  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  Lord  Castlcreagh's 
office;  Filippo  Pomi,  carpenter  at  the  Villa  Barona;  Sir 
John  Poer  Beresford,  Bart,  English  admiral,  who  was 
examined  by  Earl  Grey ;  Bonfiglio  Omati,  clerk  to  the 
advocate  Codazzi  at  Milan  ;  Antonio  Mionl,  of  Venice, 
formerly  attached  to  the  police,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
trial  manager  of  a  theatre;  Alessandro  Olivieri,  formerly 
colonel  in  the  army  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  after- 
wards chamberlain  to  the  Princess  ;  a  boatman  and  fisher- 
man named  Tummaso  Lago  Maggiore,  whu  conveyed  the 
Princess  from  Como  to  the  Villa  d'Este ;  the  Chevalier 
Carlo  Vassalli,  of  Milan,  formerly  captain  in  the  Italian 
^rmy,  subsequently  equerry  to  the  Princess. 
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These  witnesses,  just  as  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion had  been,  were  examined  and  cross-examined,  and 
were  frequently  recalled  to  give  their  depositions  upon 
fresh  details.  AH  these  had  observed  far  too  much,  where- 
as in  justification  of  their  appointments  and  for  the  honour 
of  their  character  they  ought  not  to  have  observed  anything 
at  all.  They  consequently  took  their  stand  upon  general- 
ities, and  with  singular  circumspection  avoided  making 
any  damaging  admissions.  The  one  whose  embarrassment 
was  most  pronounced  was  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay.  As  to 
the  rest>  sufficiently  curious  details  were  elicited  during 
their  examination.  Mr.  St  Leger  fortunately  had  little  to 
say,  and  was  soon  dismissed.  It  was  known  that  he  accom- 
panied the  Princess  of  Wales  as  far  as  Brunswick  in  18 14, 
and  from  that  place  he  returned  to  England.  Lord  Guilford, 
who  sat  in  the  House  amongst  the  lords,  replied  from 
bis  place.  He  was  at  Naples  with  his  sister  Charlotte  when 
the  Princess  arrived  there.  He  attested  that  many  English 
folk  of  distinction  visited  her,  and  that  he  himself  did  so 
in  the  company  of  others  un  several  occasions.  He  made 
a  journey  with  her  on  board  the  "  Clorinda  "  to  L^horn, 
and  observed  no  unbecoming  conduct.  He  visited  the 
Princess  at  Villa  d'Estc,  and  on  that  occasion  saw  Pcrgami 
sitting  at  table  with  the  Princess,  though  he  remembered 
hax'ing  seen  him  at  Civita  Vecchia  as  a  servant.  He  said 
that  the  Countess  Oldi  spoke  but  little,  but  in  good  and  in- 
telligible Italian,  with  a  Lombard  accent  One  day  at  Milan 
he  was  in  Pei^mi's  company,  but  he  also  s{>oke  but  little. 

The  persistence  of  the  lords  in  their  question  as  to  the 
manners  of  the  Countess  Oldi  was  noteworthy. 

Lord  Glenbervie,  who  was  at  Genoa  in  1815,  followed. 
Having  on  several  occasions  had  the  honour  of  a  scat  at  Her 
Royal  Highness's  table,  he  had  seen  Pcrgami  behind  the 
Princess's  chair  as  servant  So  far  as  his  nhservation  went 
their  demeanour  was  that  of  a  lady  towards  her  scrvautt  and 
vice  versa. 
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Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  on  the  whole  deposed  to  much 
the  same  effect.  Her  depositions  showed  throughout  a 
reticence,  more  warily  employed  than  that  of  Maiocchl*  but 
in  substance  not  dissimilar.  Take,  by  way  of  example,  the 
reply  which  she  gave  to  the  question,  whether  she  had  at 
any  time  remarked  that  a  lady  jealous  of  her  good  name 
could  not  possibly  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  *'  I  certainly  do  not  remember  ever  having  said 
anything  of  the  kind  ;  it  is  improbable  that  I  should  have 
expressed  myself  in  such  terms."  When,  however,  the 
question  was  put  to  her,  whether  she  had  noticed  anything 
unbecoming  in  the  Princess's  conduct,  she  replied  with  a 
concise  "  Never  ! " 

The  Earl  of  LlandafF,  who  was  at  Naples,  and  afterwards 
at  Venice  in  1815,  whilst  the  Princess  was  in  those  places, 
saw  nothing  unbecoming,  and  stated  that  it  was  customary 
in  Italy  for  even  modest  women  to  receive  morning  calls 
whilst  they  were  still  in  bed.  The  deposition  of  the  noble 
earl  moved  the  exalted  assembly  to  laughter. 

The  chamberlain  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  said,  amongst 
other  things,  that  the  need  of  a  courier  at  the  Court  being 
felt,  he  requested  the  Marchese  Ghisleri,  who  had  been 
selected  by  General  Bellegarde  to  make  himself  useful  to 
the  Princess  during  her  stay  in  Milan,  to  endeavour  to 
meet  with  a  suitable  one,  and  that  Pergami  was  the  one 
provided. 

Without  contradicting  the  statement  deposed  to  by  Mr. 
Keppel  Craven,  recognizing  indeed  its  veracity  in  so  far  as 
it  points  to  the  intimate  relations  existing  between  the 
Marchese  Ghisleri  and  the  whole  Pergami  family,  we  confirm 
what  was  said  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Pergami  entered 
the  Princess's  service,  in  Chapter  III  of  this  book. 

The  other  chamberlain,  Sir  William  Gell,  corroborated 
everything  that  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  had  said  with  regard 
to  Pergami.  On  this  point,  however,  his  deposition  is 
curious.     Not  so  much  for  the  facts  themselves,  nor  indeed 
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for  the  consequences  which  counsel  for  the  defence  en- 
deavoured to  deduce  from  them,  as  for  the  evidence  they 
afford  of  the  relations  between  the  Marchese  Ghisleri, 
Pei^ami,  and  General  Pino. 

Sir  William  Gell  said  "that  on  one  occasion  with  his 
own  eyes  he  saw  the  Marchese  Ghisleri^  in  his  uniform  as 
Austrian  chamberlain  and  wearing  his  official  key,  throw 
his  arms  round  Pergami's  neck  and  kiss  Iiim  twice  in 
the  public  street  before  everybody.  "This  familiarity  is 
customary  in  Italy,"  Sir  William  added,  "  between  friends 
and  equals  when  they  part  from  one  another,  but  I,  who  had 
only  just  arrived  from  England,  was  much  astonished  at  it" 

Denman  deduced  from  this  evidence  conclusions  which 
supported  his  contentions,  that  is  to  say,  that  Pergami  was 
not  of  such  lowly  station  as  it  had  been  endeavoured  to 
represent,  since  he  enjoyed  friendships  with  such  dis- 
tinguished people ;  but  we,  perchance,  may  extract  quite 
other  conclusions  from  the  fact,  if  we  recollect  the  secret 
manoeuvres  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  discovery  of 
the  military  conspiracy  at  Milan,  and  the  influential  part 
which  the  Marchese  Ghisleri  took  In  it 

The  mattre  d'hdtel,  John  Jacob  Sicard,  never  saw  any- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  Princess's  behaviour,  and  Dr. 
Holland  deposed  to  the  same  effect.  The  French  Colonel 
Teuille,  brother  to  the  General,  had  known  Pergami  in 
Spain,  in  the  service  of  General  Pino,  and  spoke  very 
highly  of  him  as  a  brave  soldier.  Lieutenant  John  Flinn, 
R.N.,  stationed  in  Sicily,  saw  the  Princess  at  Messina,  in 
December,  1815;  and  some  months  afler,  under  her  in- 
structions, chartered  a  vessel,  of  which,  by  the  Princess's 
oum  orders,  he  took  command.  He  was  with  her  in 
Tunis,  in  Greece,  and  in  the  East,  and  afterwards  con- 
veyed her  back  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse.  He  never  saw 
any  unbecoming  familiarity  between  the  Princess  and 
Pergami,  but  in  his  cross-examination  he  was  betrayed 
into  manifest  contradictions. 
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remaining  witnesses  we  will  pass  over, 
evidence  were  ncce^isary  to  show  that  there  were  schemes 
devised  to  entrap  the  Princess,  and  other  abuses  of  that 
nature,  we  would  not  omit  them,  but  to  that  end  they 
are  unnecessary.  What  was  endeavoured  to  be  demon- 
strated was  that  no  guilty  relation  existed  between  the 
Princess  and  Pcrgami,  and  this,  to  be  quite  frank,  was  an 
impossibility.  If  the  eyes  of  the  witnesses  saw  nothing,  the 
world  could  not  but  form  its  own  conclusions,  even  without 
their  assistance. 

At  the  last  sitting  of  the  House  a  great  stir  was  made  on 
the  subject  of  the  courier  Giuseppe  Kastelli.  Brougham 
desired  that  he  should  be  at  once  recalled,  but  it  was  at 
length  declared  by  the  Attorney-General  that  Kastelli  was 
no  longer  in  London.  He  had  been  sent  back  to  Italy, 
and  this  step  apiiears  to  have  been  taken  in  the  interests  of 
the  prosecution.  After  a  long  discussion  Lord  Liverpool 
made  full  explanations,  and  the  incident  was  smoothed 
over. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  having  been  con- 
cluded, Denman,  as  was  his  right,  rose  on  24  October  to 
sum  up  the  evidence  in  the  Queen's  favour  and  to  empha- 
size its  importance.  It  was  a  third  speech,  worthy  of  its 
predecessors,  and  one  which  we  cannot  altogether  omit, 
since  coming  after  the  evidence  for  the  defence  it  embraces 
some  new  points  besides  displaying  flights  of  decided 
eloquence. 

After  a  skilful  introduction,  Denman  recalled  and  re- 
pelled the  accusation  which  had  been  directed  against  him- 
self and  his  fellow-counsel  of  having  employed  violence  in 
the  execution  of  their  duties. 

The  painful  recollection,  he  said,  of  how  much  their 
noble  client  had  been  forced  to  suffer  should  justify  any 
heat  shown  in  defending  her.  He  would  not  permit  him- 
self to  make  any  charge  against  the  Attorney -General, 
although  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  manner  in  which,  by 
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reason  of  the  instructions  conveyed  to  him,  he  bad  been 
obliged  to  conduct  the  proceedings,  was  such  a  misfortune 
ai  could  be  counterbalanced  by  no  possible  benefit  which 
could  result — by  no  possible  reward.  "  As  for  me,  I  pro- 
test before  God  that  not  the  most  tempting  bait  which 
the  ambition  of  man  covld  conceive  would  have  Induced 
me  for  a  single  moment  to  undertake  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties,  involving  the  divorce  and  degradatioa  of  tbe 
wife  of  the  King  of  England." 

And  after  many  other  remarks,  he  continued,  it  had  been 
proved  that  Her  Royal  Highness  bad  conferred  a  kni^tly 
order  upon  Pergami,  a  proceeding  for  which,  it  was  urged, 
die  possessed  no  powcra.  Bdbrc  censuring  Her  Majesty's 
action  it  would  be  necessary  to  demcHistrate  that  kings 
alooe  have  the  power  of  instituting  knightly  orders ;  but 
vrticrcas,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  well  known  that  people  of 
raucfa  inferior  rank  bad  established  orders,  was  it  not 
reasonable  that  Her  Majesty,  who  was  tbe  only  European 
Princess  who  for  the  last  six  hundred  years  had  vi&iled  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  should  institute  an  order  to  reward  those 
who  had  accompanied  ber?  If  tbe  defence  met  tbe  charge 
IIq  qiicnion  somewhat  seriously,  it  was  only  because  in  the 
preaaiUe  of  tbe  Bill  tbe  Queen's  action  had  been  criticized 
as  a  grave  encroachment  upon  the  royal  prcrogatix-e. 

Tbea  hanng  loiLwui  tke  «Kcesstve  details  of  the 
adtllter3^aUeged  to  have  been  commenced  at  N^Jes,  and 
haTix^ddUnlly  summarized  the  evidence  of  tbe  witnesses 
ibr  the  defence,  he  proceeded  to  prove  the  existcnoe  of  a 
cooqiiracy  against  tbe  Quocn  ;  nor  did  Dczunan  omit  to 
take  advantage  of  the  reputation  for  treachery  wbich 
srtarhn  to  tbe  people  of  Italy,  and  at  this  point  he  harkd 
bbbcrft  When,  be  said,  the  great  tragic  poet  of  his  ooontry 
wished  to  create  a  suitable  backKroosd  for  a  play  dealing 
with  Kan  and  ooosptrators^  he  set  his  scene  in  Loabatdf 
or  Sicfly,  and  created  tbe  characters  of  Iap>  and  ocfaera 
aoBklar  to  him  out  of  Italian  eleaicaC& 
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If  it  were  to  the  point  to  weigh  the  charges  of  an 
advocate,  who  is  defending  a  cause  already  lost  before  he 
enters  on  questions  of  national  ethics,  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  answer  his  challenge,  but  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here  and  untimely,  so  we  continue. 

The  orator  then  turned  to  the  charge  of  excessive 
familiarity  towards  the  members  of  the  suite  displayed 
by  the  Princess  throughout  her  journey  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  justified  it  on  the  score  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  found  herself,  the  discomforts  of  all  kinds  to  which 
she  was  exposed,  and  the  hazards  incident  to  the  places 
visited. 

As  to  the  trifling  occurrences  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  where 
Giuseppe  Sacchi,  the  brave  officer  of  Napoleon's  army, 
took  up  the  duties  of  a  courier  and  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  be  equerry,  it  was  not  worth  while  wasting  time 
over  them.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remarked  that 
the  House  of  Lords  had  no  other  evidence  than  that  of 
two  persons  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  Princess's 
service  to  support  the  allegation  of  guilty  acts  before  the 
famous  incident  of  the  awning  on  the  deck  of  the  polacca ; 
nor  had  they  even  any  evidence  except  that  of  two  other 
dismissed  servants  from  which  to  draw  conclusions  about 
the  events  which  followed.  They  were  the  sort  of  events 
that  befoul  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  repeats  them.  One 
might  have  iniagined  that  a  husband  not  yet  entirely  desti- 
tute of  sentiment  would  have  felt  bound  to  prevent  such 
statements  being  published  abroad,  even  if  the  wife  had  fled 
from  his  tender  embrace;  how  much  more  then  when  he 
himself  created  the  situation  by  thrusting  her  from  the 
conjugal  hearth.  The  greater  the  depravity  of  the  wife 
becomes,  the  greater,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  the  crime 
of  the  husband  who  has  abandoned  her.  It  has  been  pre- 
tended  that  the  history  of  England  could  show  similar 
cases,  but  I  do  not  find  anything  approaching  it  except  in 
the  annals  of  Imperial  Rome.     Scarcely  had  Octavia  be- 
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come  the  wife  of  Nero,  than  almost  upon  the  wedding  day 
he  conceived  feelings  of  disgust  and  aversion  towards  her, 
and  at  once  repudiated  her  for  frivolous  and  baseless  motives. 
A  courtesan  was  raised  to  the  position  of  the  legitimate  wife 
some  time  before  she  herself  was  driven  from  her  husband's 
house.  A  plot  against  her  honour  was  contrived,  and  she 
was  charged  with  a  licentious  amour  with  a  slave.  The 
greatest  historian  of  declining  Rome  tells  how  slaves  were 
prevailed  upon^  not  by  rewards,  but  by  tortures,  to  depose 
to  actions  injurious  to  Octavia's  reputation.  The  greater 
part  of  them  persisted  in  declaring  her  innocent,  and  the 
people  remained  convinced  of  her  purity ;  but  her  accuser 
insisted  on  maintaining  her  guilt,  and  she  was  exiled  from 
Rome.  Her  return  was  a  triumph,  and  the  generous 
Roman  populace  received  her  with  sentiments  such  as 
should  have  found  a  place  in  the  heart  of  her  husband. 
Then  a  new  conspiracy  was  hatched,  and  in  the  end,  be- 
hold Octavia  condemned  and  banished  to  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  only  privilege  granted  her  was 
that  of  leaving  her  the  choice  between  death  by  poison  or 
by  the  dagger.  She  had  been  deprived,  owing  to  the  death 
of  her  father  and  her  brother,  of  those  natural  protectors 
who  might  have  succeeded  in  interposing  between  her  and 
her  misfortunes.  The  Princess  of  Wales  left  this  country 
after  the  first  plot  against  her  had  come  to  nothing.  Her 
illustrious  friends,  who  had  basked  in  the  rays  of  the  sun 
which  was  now  setting,  had  abandoned  her;  very  soon 
slanderous  reports,  rumours  of  most  distressing  tendencies, 
were  set  in  motion.  Her  Majesty  longed  for  a  chance  of 
proving  them  to  be  baseless,  but  in  the  meanwhile  she  was 
separated  from  her  daughter,  that  unhappy  daughter  who 
had  long  since  lost  the  power  of  defending  her  unhappy 
mother. 

The  analogy  between  Octavta,  the  wife  of  Nero,  and 
Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  IV,  having  been  drawn — an 
analogy  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  seems  to  us  more  ingenious 
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than  just — the  orator  examined  and  refuted  the  depositions 
of  Sacchi,  which  he  showed  to  be  a  tissue  of  lies. 

Sacchi  also,  in  the  advocate's  madness  for  analogies, 
found  his  parallel  in  Tig^clllnus,  the  favourite  of  Nero,  and 
upon  this  point  the  reply  which  one  of  Octavia's  band- 
maidens  made  to  TigelUnus  was  quoted,  but  it  was 
quoted  in  Greek,  as  being,  so  said  the  speaker,  the  least 
generally  understood  language,  and  therefore  most  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  The  reply  was  in  substance,  '*  No 
part  of  my  mistress's  body,  O  Tigellinus,  but  is  purer  than 
your  foul  mouth." 

Moreover,  Denman  had  not  only  to  complain  of  the 
corrupt  and  venal  Italian  witnesses.  The  Princess,  said 
he,  had  been  surrounded  in  Italy  by  English  inquisitors. 
Not  a  few  of  these  inquisitors  were  of  very  high  social 
standing.  Among  them  would  be  found  a  minister  of  the 
King  of  Hanover  ;  and  at  Carlsruhe  three  other  ministers 
had  invaded  tlie  hotel  where  the  Princess  had  taken  apart- 
ments, and  even  examined  the  bed  upon  which  she  had 
slept.  The  soul  of  the  Milan  Commission  had  been 
Powell,  for  Cooke  had  not  the  necessary  ability  for  the 
impartial  conduct  of  an  inquiry  into  facts  of  such  im- 
portance. To  Powell  was  bitterly  ascribed  the  premature^ 
return  of  Rastelli  to  Italy. 

"  My  lords,"  he  exclaimed,  "  cast  your  scrutiny  uport* 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen's  nameless  and  concealed  perse- 
cutors, and  upon  the  conduct  of  my  illustrious  client,  ex- 
posed fur  a  lung  series  of  years  to  the  horrible  plottings  of 
the  Government  The  instrument  of  which  they  finally 
availed  themselves  to  intimate  that  she  was  deprived  of  her 
rank  and  the  honours  to  which  she  has  a  right  was  Cardinal 
ConsalvL  The  only  title  conceded  to  her  was  that  of 
Caroline,  Princess  of  England,  and  the  first  act  of  the 
new  reign,  which  to  malefactors  and  traitors  was  one  of 
pardon,  was  towards  her  a  defiance  of  law  and  an  ignor- 
ing of  Christian  principle.     This  new  reign  was  not  for 
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our  Queen  a  reign  of  peace  and  pardon,  but  the  beginning 
of  a  persecution,  in  which  falsehood  and  malevolence 
were  welcomed  so  long  as  they  were  to  her  injury.  Her 
name  was  excluded  from  the  liturgy,  but  though  the  people 
had  been  prohibited  from  praying  for  her  she  found  in 
their  devotion  a  considerable  assuagement  of  the  injustice 
she  suffered  under.  What  shall  I  say  about  the  Bill  laid 
before  the  House  in  these  circumstances?  As  a  Bill  of 
Divorce  it  no  longer  exists ;  it  collapsed  some  time  ago, 
and  the  fact  of  the  famous  letter  defining  the  terms  of 
separation,  written  a  short  time  after  the  marriage 
ceremony,  is  a  final  reply  to  everything  the  husband  can 
bring  forward.  This  is  a  Bill  to  punish,  to  degrade,  and 
to  dethrone,  and  your  honour  as  peers  of  England,  your 
sense  of  justice  as  judges,  and  your  sentiments  as  men, 
unite  in  persuading  you  to  take  sides  with  the  Kingl  It 
may  well  be  that  in  some  quarter  there  arc  apostles  of 
discord  who  only  wait  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
striking  a  blow  at  the  Constitution.  If  these  things  are 
so,  the  general  tendency  in  that  direction  would  be  in- 
creased by  a  verdict  against  the  Queen,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  fomenters  of  discord  would  desire  nothing 
better  than  such  a  verdict  But  if  you  are  persuaded  of 
the  falsity  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  you  have 
only  one  path  to  follow,  and  it  is  straight  before  you: 
pronounce  that  Her  Majesty  is  cleared  from  the  hateful 
imputations  with  which  she  has  been  assailed.  As  for 
me,  before  concluding,  I  desire  to  say  that  although  I 
have  personal  reasons  for  thanking  your  lordships  for  the 
indulgence  you  have  extended  to  me.  at  the  same  time 
the  highest  gratification  which  1  have  enjoyed  during  the 
long  progress  of  this  trial  is  that  of  having  had  the 
support  of  my  learned  friend,  and  having  fought  at  his 
side  in  defence  of  morality,  Christianity,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  world  at  large. 

"  My  lords,  the  present  inquiry  has  bad  no  precedents 
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to  history.  The  downsitting  and  uprising  of  this  illus- 
trious lady  have  been  watched  diligently  and  rigorously. 
She  has  not  spoken  a  word  but  it  has  been  reported  ;  she 
has  not  bestowed  a  look  which  has  not  been  noted  down ; 
scarcely  have  her  very  thoughts  succeeded  in  evading  the 
importunate  surveillance  of  her  enemies. 

"  Outrageous  rumours  against  the  Queen  have  been  for  a 
long  while  in  circulation.  1  have  heard  them  myself,  and 
know  that  persons  not  of  lowly  condition,  but  who  sit  in 
this  very  House,  have  spread  atrocious  calumnies  against 
Her  Majesty.  Is  that  possible?  Do  we  live  in  a  time 
when  such  things  can  take  place?  If  a  person  has  sworn 
to  knowledge  of  the  fact  on  which  this  inquiry  is  based, 
ought  he  not  necessarily  to  be  called  to  this  bar  to  give 
evidence  as  a  witness  and  to  be  examined  ?  And  have  we 
not  the  right  to  say  to  such  a  one  suspected  of  dropping 
poison  into  the  ears  of  the  judges,  Come  forward,  calum< 
niator,  let  us  look  you  in  the  face,  and  if  you  wish  to  be 
thought  worthy  of  respect,  or  at  least  on  a  par  with  the 
Italian  witnesses,  give  your  evidence  in  open  court?  You 
are  worse  than  an  Italian  assassin,  since  while  he  struggles 
courageously  against  his  opponents,  you  plant  a  poisoned 
dagger  in  the  breast  and  represent  it  to  be  the  sword  of 
justice. 

"  I  have  only  one  word  more  to  say  to  your  lordships. 
It  is  thought  that  dangerous  discontent  against  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Government  is  growing  up,  and  for  my 
part  I  have  heard  it  said  that  amongst  the  Queen's  friends 
sedition  was  flourishing;  but  the  very  person  who  some 
weeks  ago  made  use  of  that  expression  has  had  to 
admit  that  the  rumour  was  false,  and  that  it  was  rather 
the  case  that  the  entire  well-disposed  population  of 
England  had  embraced  Her  Majesty's  cause  ardently. 

"  And  if  your  lordships  had  the  faculty  of  penetrating 
to  the  inner  recesses  of  their  minds,  you  would  perceive, 
without  doubt,  a  desire  to  imitate  the  justice,  the  charity, 
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and  the  wisdom  of  that  Divine  Being  Who,  in  a  cause,  not 
indeed  similar  to  this,  in  which  innocence  has  been  proved, 
but  one  in  which  the  guilt  was  evident  and  the  fault  con- 
fessed, said,  *  Where  are  those  thine  accusers  ?  Hath  no 
man  condemned  thee?  Neither  do  1  condemn  thee?  Go 
and  sin  no  more.'" 

Of  Dr.  Lushington's  speech,  which,  without  any  inter- 
vening discussion,  followed  that  of  Denman,  though  on 
the  next  day,  26  October,  we  will  notice  one  point  only, 
which  contains  an  argument  not  very  well  founded  indeed, 
but  at  any  rate  new  and  different  from  those  in  the  other 
speeches  for  the  defence:  it  is  deduced  from  the  advanced 
age  of  the  wife  and  from  the  conjugal  relations  of  the 
married  pair.  "  I  defy  anybody,"  he  said,  "to  instance  a 
precedent  for  so  absurd  and  ridiculous  an  attitude.  There 
has  never  been  at  any  time  in  ancient  or  modern  history  a 
husband  who  has  appealed  for  divorce  from  a  wife  fifty 
years  old  !  Another  extraordinary  factor  in  this  affair  is 
that  the  husband  only  cohabited  with  his  wife  for  the 
briefest  period,  and  that  for  more  than  twenty-four  years 
he  has  been  separated  from  her  purely  on  account  of  an 
arrangement  brought  about  by  himself,  and  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  evil  conduct  of  his  wife,  since  at  the  time  of 
the  separation  not  the  faintest  whisper  of  suspicion  had  as 
yet  attached  to  the  illustrious  accused.  Who  is  there  in 
this  House  who  would  venture  to  assert  that  at  the  outset 
the  husband  had  grounds  of  complaint,  and  who  would 
dare  to  say  that  the  King — though  the  prerogatives  which 
the  laws  accord  to  him  may  be  many — has  been  absolved 
from  his  marriage  vows  ?  For  nothing  else  but  an  empty 
caprice  the  chains  of  the  solemn  contract  which  the 
husband  forged  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  have  been  broken. 
Can  a  king  then  obtain  a  dispensation  from  obligations 
the  sanctity  of  which  is  recognized  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world  ?  " 
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The  remainder  of  Dr.  Lushington's  defence  skilfully 
unfolded  other  arguments,  but  he  had  the  disadvantage  of 
coming  after  the  other  three,  and  thence  was  precluded 
from  producing  more  potent  results  than  those  which  had 
been  produced  antecedently.  He  spoke  by  the  express 
desire  of  his  colleagues,  but  as  he  himself  made  clear 
from  the  beginning,  if  he  had  been  left  free  to  follow  his 
own  inclination  he  would  have  spared  the  House  the  pains 
of  listening  to  him. 

The  side  for  the  defence  having  thus  concluded — though 
what  we  may  call  oratory  was  not  yet  over — the  summing- 
up  and  the  sequel  to  the  summing-up  for  the  defence 
followed,  and  then  the  counter  summing-upof  the  Attorney 
and  the  Solicitor-General  to  the  Crown. 

Finally,  after  forty-five  active  sittings  the  close  of  the 
trial  was  reached,  and  the  House  was  adjourned  to  2  No- 
vember for  the  second  reading. 

From  the  2nd  to  the  6th  inclusive  there  were  new  and 
perhaps  more  violent  discussions,  since  not  a  few  of  the 
lords  who  up  to  that  time  had  remained  silent  could  not 
refrain  from  giving  expression  to  their  opinions,  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  debates  about  all  the  circum- 
stances to  which  the  counsel  for  the  defence  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  powerful  eloquence  of  Brougham  had  directed 
their  attention. 

Some  did  not  hesitate  to  regard  the  Queen  as  the 
victim  of  an  infamous  conspiracy,  and  several  declared 
themselves  against  the  Bill,  inasmuch  as  the  proofs  of 
adultery  were  insufficiently  sustained.  Lord  Liverpool 
displayed  great  mental  activity,  and  inveighed  against  the 
party  spirit  which  the  cause  occasioned.  "Those  who 
seize  upon  this  occasion,"  he  said,  '*to  raise  seditious 
cries  would  clutch  with  equal  eagerness  at  any  other 
pretext.  Their  designs  are  detected,  their  instruments  ap- 
praised. Would  to  God  that  the  Queen  had  held  aloof  from 
relations  of  any  kind  with  so  hateful  a  party ;  but  the 
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replies  which  she  has  given  to  the  addresses  forwarded 
to  her  are  of  such  a  nature  that  every  friend  of  order, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  country  must  shudder.  To 
acquit  the  Queen  would  be  to  declare  a  premium  upon 
crime." 

After  four  days  of  debate  on  6  November  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  was  taken,  when  a  majority  was 
declared  for  it  of  2S  ([23  against  95).  Thereupon  the  con- 
viction became  strong  that  it  would  also  pass  the  final 
reading ;  when,  at  the  sitting  on  the  following  day,  Lord 
Dacre  laid  before  the  House  a  new  protest  from  the  Queen, 
in  which  naturally  there  could  be  nothing  fresh.  She 
challenged  the  legality  of  an  inquiry  in  which  her  accusers 
were  her  judges ;  she  declared  before  God  that  she  was 
innocent  of  all  the  crimes  that  bad  been  laid  to  her  charge, 
and  said  that  she  awaited  with  unshaken  confidence  the 
final  result  of  this  unexampled  trial. 

This  protest  was  treated  as  though  it  had  been  a  speech 
made  in  the  House  by  Her  Majesty,  and  after  some 
debates  on  certain  changes  to  be  effected  in  the  structure 
of  the  Bill,  the  most  difficult  question  was  reached,  namely, 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  erase  from  the  Bill  the  clause 
relating  to  divorce. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops  of  Lon- 
don, Worcester,  and  LlandaflT,  recognizing  that  adultery 
when  it  was  proved  was  a  sufficient  motive  to  justify 
divorce,  and  that  that  punishment  was  not  from  the 
general  point  of  view  cQntrar>'  to  the  precepts  of  Scripture, 
maintained  that  in  the  special  instance  before  them  they 
should  refrain  from  examining  into  the  private  life  of  the 
King.  But  the  Archbishop  of  York,  regarding  matrimony 
as  an  indissoluble  bond,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
vote  for  the  divorce  clause,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Tuara 
gave  his  support  to  this  view,  adding  that  the  English 
Church  could  not  approve  of  divorce  when  one  of  the 
two  parties  had   provoked   a  voluntary   separation  and 
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infringed  the  Scripture  principle  forbidding  a  husband  to 
drive  a  wife  away  from  his  house. 

The  Church  being  divided  between  these  contrary 
opinions,  the  Government  objected  that  if  the  divorce 
clause  were  cancelled  it  would  be  necessary  to  substitute 
some  other  clause  which  would  legalize  the  separation. 
They  were  disposed  to  come  to  terms  with  respect  to  any 
measure  whatsoever,  which,  whilst  maintaining  the  mar- 
riage as  a  religious  act,  abrogated  it  from  a  civil  and 
political  point  of  view. 

This  pliancy  did  not  help  matters.  The  Opposition  main- 
tained that  if  the  Bill  had  to  be  passed  it  was  less  opposed 
to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  national  policy  with  the 
provision  for  divorce  than  it  would  be  with  that  clause 
erased  ;  that  the  Constitution  could  not  recognize  as  wife 
to  the  King  one  who  was  not  herself  at  the  same  time 
Queen ;  that  the  marriage  of  a  king  was  a  political  con- 
tract concluded  in  the  interests  of  the  State  ;  that  a  lady 
who  had  been  degraded  and  defamed  by  Parliament  could 
not  in  any  circumstances  remain  the  wife  of  the  King 
without  arousing  contempt  for  the  throne  and  the  regal 
estate. 

Powerful  arguments,  but  the  Government,  fearing  to  lose 
its  majority  if  it  insisted  on  the  passing  of  the  Bill  with 
the  divorce  clause,  declared  that  it  would  accept  separation 
as  a  substitute  for  divorce. 

Thereupon  they  proceeded  to  a  preliminary  voting  on 
the  suppression  of  the  divorce  clause,  which  resulted  in 
the  large  majority  of  dy  in  favour  of  the  clause  being 
maintained.  It  was  a  sign  of  evil  augury.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  two  days  subsequently,  on  lo  November,  the  Bill 
with  the  divorce  clause  being  put  to  the  vote,  was  only 
approved  by  the  diminutive  majority  of  9  (108  against  99), 
which  signified  that  the  Ministry  had  lost  ground  instead 
of  acquiring  fresh  votes;  it  had  lost  19  which  had  pre- 
viously been  in  its  favour. 
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Lord  Liverpool  rose  promptly  and  said :  "  If  upon  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill  the  majority  had  been  the  same 
as  upon  the  second,  I  should  have  considered  it  my  duty 
to  send  the  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  after  to-day's 
majority  I  consider  it  inexpedient,  and  I  propose  that  the 
Bill  be  not  read  on  this  occasion,  but  adjourned  to  this 
day  six  months." 

It  was  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  the  Government 
considered  itself  defeated  and  withdrew  the  Bill.  The 
formula  of  postponing  for  six  months  a  Bill  already  dis- 
cussed is  the  same  thing  according  to  parliamentary 
customs  as  withdrawing  it. 

The  fortunate  Queen  could  chant  a  psan  of  victory. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  and  the  consequent 
triumph  of  the  Opposition,  what  may  be  termed  the  fourth 
period  of  the  long  struggle  came  to  an  end. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  excitement  with  which 
the  news  of  the  event  was  received  by  the  public.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  newspapers  of  the  period  re- 
marked that  the  most  important  victories  of  the  years 
immediately  preceding  had  failed  to  awaken  anything  like 
the  enthusiasm.  The  delight  of  the  Queen  and  of  her 
supporters  was  indescribable,  and  only  equalled  by  the 
grievous  surprise  of  the  King  and  many  of  his  Court. 
But  neither,  on  the  one  side,  was  the  joy  unmixed  with 
fear,  nor,  on  the  other,  the  discomfiture  unrelieved  by  hope, 
inasmuch  as  the  question  having  been  postponed  to  an 
indefinite  date  it  was  impossible  to  predict  the  result 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Court  party,  and  even  the 
King  himself,  were  unable  to  appear  in  public  without 
being  insulted  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Frequently  the  coaches 
of  those  lords  who  during  the  trial  had  given  expression 
to  opinions  unfavourable  to  the  Queen  were  stopped  in  the 
street,  the  coachmen  or  those  who  were  inside  were  forced 
to  alight  and  not  allowed  to  proceed  until  they  had  shouted, 
*'  God  save  the  Queen." 
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It  is  said  that  Lord  Lonsdale,  to  whom  an  incident  of] 
this  sort  occurred,  tricked  the  overbearing  crowd  in  a  very 
spirited  manner.  Requested  to  shout  *'  God  save  the 
Queen,"  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,' 
"  God  save  the  Queen — and  may  all  your  wives  be  like 
her." 


Henry  Brougham  and  his  Speech  in 
Defence  of  the  Queen. 

Tremendous,  extraordinary,  and  unclouded  was  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Queen's  Attorney-General,  Henry  Brougham. 
In  this  cause,  which  was  not  entirely  public  nor  yet 
entirely  private,  but  which  may  be  termed  national,  he 
occupied  a  position  just  so  much  more  conspicuous  in  his- 
torical importance  than  the  Greek  Demosthenes  as  the 
modern  British  nation  is  raised,  by  royal  influtmce,  above 
that  handful  of  free  citizens  which  constituted  the  populace 
of  Athens. 

It  would,  however,  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon  a 
long  disccurse  on  Brougham's  career  as  a  politician  and  as 
an  orator,  but  it  is  within  our  limits  to  touch  in  passing  on 
that  part  of  his  life  anterior  to  the  trial  which  helps  to 
an  understanding  of  the  very  fortunate  advance  which 
brought  him  into  the  position  of  defending  Counsel  to  the 
Queen.  He  was  not  fresh  to  disputes  in  the  courts  and 
to  noisy  victories ;  nevertheless  it  was  the  triumph  he 
now  achieved  that  procured  him  the  proud  designation 
of  Counsel  to  the  Queen  so  long  as  he  lived,  and  for  a 
long  time  an  undisputed  reputation  as  prince  of  forensic 
orators. 

Several  authors  have  written  accounts  and  even  com- 
plete biographies  of  Brougham,  and  amongst  them  one  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  who  predeceased  him,  Lord  Campbell, 
and    a    French    historian,  Othenin   d'Haussonville,   who 
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wrote  two  years  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1868  at 
Cannes,  when  he  had  completed  his  ninetieth  year.* 

It  would  be  a  mistake  on  our  part  not  to  follow  to 
some  extent  in  the  footsteps  of  the  authors  referred  to. 
But  it  would  be  yielding  too  much  to  indolence  to  follow 
them  unquestioningly :  etjudicio  nostro  aliquid  vindicamus. 

Brougham,  who  from  his  earliest  youth  showed  a  pre- 
eminence amongst  his  contemporaries,  directed  his  studies 
by  preference  to  the  ancient  orators,  and  more  particularly 
to  Cicero,  whom  he  always  took  for  a  guide  even  in  more 
advanced  years.  Nature  had  undoubtedly  favoured  him 
in  an  extraordinary  fashion,  bestowing  on  him  a  quick  and 
lively  intelligence,  and  the  faculty  of  committing  to 
memory  many  di/fereot  things  with  little  or  no  e0brt ; 
but  it  was  entirely  his  own  merit  that  he  applied  those 
two  natural  gifts  assiduously  to  the  acquirement  of 
all  those  disciplinary  exercises  which  render  the  human 
mind  sublime  when  it  is  able  to  combine  them  in 
a  profitable  synthesis.  His  was  the  merit  not  only  of 
devoting  himself  to  Cicero,  but  of  conforming  himself  to 
the  teaching  of  that  work  of  his  which  is  considered  the 
first  of  its  order.  De  Oratore. 

He  had  scarcely  completed  his  primary  education  in 
letters  and  philosophy — that  part  of  a  man's  education 
which  by  the  pupil's  youth  \&  necessarily  subordinated 
most  completely  to  the  methods  and  superintendence  of 
others — than  he  applied  himself  with  undiminished  ardour 
to  all  those  studies  which  can  occupy  the  mind  of  a 
cultivated  man,  neglecting  none  of  them.     We  6nd  him 

'  JotiB  Ckinpbcll  (bom  1779,  died  \i6l),  Lirm  of  Lvnd  LynUAmru  imJ Urd 
Brvugkam  LoodoD,  1869.  Thik  wu  the  last  roliimc  of  Campbell's  workj* 
■nd  it  kppearcil  a  yvaj  after  the  dcuh  of  Broofihaia  and  eight  yean  after  that 
of  the  author.  The  Lift  «/  BtvtighMm  waa  coosequeatly  compiled  tereral 
years  belore  bit  death,  and  is  of  course  niTTT-nrily  iocomplete ;  Iml  thai  it  U 
aot  wrltfid  bf  notieraiion  b  a  faaJt  attribotable  ta  the  aotbor.  lo  EneUad 
it  \tM*  been  de«ciit«d  as  "a  wovk  oooceiwd  in  a  mean,  deirectatory  spirit.'' 

Otbenta  irMaiosanriUe,  Ltnt  Bnm^ktm:  Sm  vm  tt  s$s  vwvrw  (tee  tCtvmi 
dt*  >intM  tUm^t.  f87S,  tbeiMM<taM  tj  FcUaaiy.) 


-     ^    "iiWs^JI 


1  repartee  of  which  Cicero  so  ^_ 
channels  open  to  the  man  of  ^| 
lys  Crassus,  "  we  must  practise  ^^ 
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completely  absorbed  in  physical  sciences,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  civil  history,  law,  and  even  theology,  and  in 
each  subject  he  went  far  beyond  the  limits  usually  at- 
tained by  those  who  pass  for  learned  men.  And  at  this 
time  he  seemed  disposed,  although  still  in  extreme  youths 
to  devote  himself  to  the  physical  sciences,  upon  which 
subjects  he  addressed  a  paper  to  the  Roya!  Society  of 
London  which  was  adjudged  worthy  of  being  incorporated  ^ 
in  the  Society's  Transactions.  ^ 

But  the  fates  designed  him  for  the  glories  of  the  tribune, 
When  little  over  twenty  he  began  to  undertake  the  con-  ^^ 
duct  of  lawsuits  at  Eldinburgh,  his  native  place,  and  from  ^| 
the  commencement  became  renowned  for  that  finesse  in 
speaking  and  that  skill  in  repartee  of  which  Cicero  so 
often  speaks.     "  From  all 
culture  and  good  taste/*  says 

ourselves  in  extracting  a  certain  merry  humour  with  which 
as  though  it  were  salt  to  spn'nkle  our  discourse" ;  and 
the  orator  Antonius,  contraverting  Crassus  in  other  re- 
spects, agrees  with  him  upon  this  point,  and  gives  the 
following  definition :  "  I  call  that  man  an  orator  who  knows 
how  to  make  use  of  forms  of  expression  pleasing  to  the 
ear  and  ideas  calculated  to  persuade  in  ordinary  forensic 
causes ;  but  in  addition  he  must  be  exceptionally  gifted  as 
to  voice,  and  manner  of  argument,  and  not  lack  a  certain 
humour." 

And  as  regards  humour,  gesticulation,  and  modulation 
of  the  voice,  what  powerful  effects  did  not  Brougham  bring 
to  bear  upon  this  occasion  ! 

Preceded  by  a  brilliant  reputation  for  forensic  oratory 
and  brilliant  journalism.  Brougham  proceeded  to  the 
capital  towards  the  end  of  1803,  when  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  The  first  case  in  which  he  showed  what  he 
was  really  worth  was  one  in  which  he  pleaded  before 
Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  certain  regulations  which  were 
against  the  interests  of  the  merchants  at  Liverpool  and 
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Manchester.  He  then  displayed  a  surprising  skill  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
many  branches  of  economics  with  which  the  lawyers  of  his 
period  had  little  acquaintance. 

His  first  important  step  as  counsel  taken,  others  followed, 
but  he  did  not  enter  the  House  of  Commons  till  1810, 
Conscious  of  his  own  worth,  and  always  dominated  by  the 
desire  for  pre-eminence  from  which  political  men  are 
seldom  free,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Whig  party,  soon 
became  its  principal  ornament,  and,  finally,  its  leader. 
From  1810  to  the  very  end  of  his  long  and  laborious  life 
he  presents  himself  to  our  admiration — some  imperfections, 
of  course,  excepted,  inseparable  from  human  nature — in 
the  double  aspect  of  politician  and  upholder  of  the  laws. 
And  his  equipment  was  such,  that  if  on  the  one  hand  we 
admire  him  for  the  breadth  and  profoundness  of  his  vision, 
on  the  other  we  marvel  at  his  oratorical  skill,  his  dialectical 
keenness,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  jurisprudence 
and  history. 

Scarcely  a  year  after  he  entered  the  House,  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  to  him  of  associating  his  name  with 
that  great  effort  on  behalf  of  suffering  humanity  known  as 
the  "  Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade."  The  law 
had,  indeed,  been  passed  some  years  previously,  but  it 
had  not  corrected  the  abuses.  In  vain  had  all  England, 
not  to  say  the  whole  world,  rejoiced  at  the  legal  triumph 
of  justice,  just  as  in  vain  the  militant  prelate  of  Empoli, 
Giovanni  Marchetti,  in  his  finest  lyric  had  called  down 
the  avenging  fire  upon  this  dishonour  to  nature  and  the 
gods,  and  threatened  tlie  powerful  traders  : 

And  you,  the  prop  of  traffic  so  dctused. 

Ah  1  dread  the  shadow  of  your  own  ill  deeds  I 

The  merchants  continued  in  secret  their  hateful  traffic, 
whilst  the  capitalists  of  London  and  America  succeeded 
io  evading  the  law. 
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The  eloquence  of  Brougham  on  this  occasion  stirred  the 
House  as  with  thunder,  and  the  Bill  proposed  by  him  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  people  guilty  of  trading  of  this 
kind  were  placed  on  a  level  with  those  guilty  of  acts  of 
treason,  and  punishment  on  the  same  lines  was  decreed 
(II  May,  1811).  Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  this 
triumph,  fresh  political  elections  coming  on  a  short  time 
after  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  definitely  been  appointed 
Regent,  Brougham  was  not  re-elected  to  the  House,  and 
he  remained  out  of  Parliament  for  four  years,  from  i8i3 
to  1816.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  was  presented  by 
George  Canning  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  of  whose  good- 
will and  confidence  he  made  an  immediate  conquest  It 
has  already  been  observed  that  everything  respecting  the 
direction  of  Caroline's  movements  from  1812  till  1814 
shows  the  direct  influence  of  Brougham's  counsels,  but 
we  repeat  that  it  was  certainly  not  with  his  approval  that 
she  left  England.  But  during  the  period  whilst  Caroline 
was  travelling  in  Italy  and  Asia  and  elsewhere  Brougham, 
who  had  re-entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member 
for  the  borough  of  Winchelsea,  supported  with  all  his 
power  Uie  party  opposed  to  the  severities  of  the  Castle- 
reaghs  and  the  Liverpools.  And  it  was  a  virtue  not 
common  at  that  time,  and  entirely  based  on  his  sense  of 
honour,  that  he  kept  faith  with  the  Whig  party,  although 
on  his  return  he  found  it  reduced  both  in  numbers  and 
influence.  It  is  to  his  credit,  and  Italy  owes  him  gratitude 
for  it,  that  he  always  raised  his  voice  against  the  doubtful 
continental  policy  of  the  Tory  Government,  which,  whilst 
it  declared  to  the  House  that  it  disapproved  of  the  actions 
of  the  allied  Sovereigns,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the 
pretext  of  non-intervention  with  the  peace  of  Europe, 
abstained  from  attempts  to  withhold  them  from  curbing  all 
popular  aspirations  towards  an  improved  condition.  Few 
followed  him  in  those  early  years ;  if  his  proposals  came 
under  discussion  they  were  rejected  by  large  majoritiea 
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But  in  the  end  his  oratorical  powers  far  outshining  those 
of  every  other  member  brought  about  a  tacit  recognition 
of  his  supremacy,  so  that  he  was  marked  out  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  both  by  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Queen 
and  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  as  the  advocate  in  that 
cause  which  had  for  so  many  years  been  foreseen  and 
worked  up. 

The  great  stru^le  between  the  royal  couple  is  at  length 
in  progress  before  the  national  tribunal ;  the  politician 
and  the  lawyer  will  in  turn  occupy  a  prominent  place, 
and  the  final  triumph  will  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
memory  of  it  will  be  long  preserved  as  that  of  one  of 
the  greatest  oratorical  displays  of  the  century.  And  who 
would  guess  that  this  important  result  was  partly  owing 
to  the  counsels  of  the  veteran  Cicero,  under  whose 
guidance  Brougham  had  unrestrictedly  placed  himself? 
He  himself  declared  that  he  first  wrote  out  practically 
the  whole  of  his  speech,  exactly  as  the  master  advises; 
and  as  to  the  opening,  unless  we  refuse  to  believe  him, 
it  was  actually  written  and  rewritten,  corrected  and 
altered,  seventeen  times.  However  that  may  be,  before 
beginning  an  analysis  of  the  most  famous  production  of 
this  magician  in  words,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  quote 
a  brief  criticism,  the  work  of  an  illustrious  Italian,  dealing 
fully  with  the  art  of  Brougham,  the  great  Canning,  and 
Lord  Hutchinson,  and  comparing  them. 

The  criticism  is  unpublished,  as  is  also  the  fine  letter 
printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  it  is  the  more  worthy  of 
being  quoted  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  all  three  orators  speak,  a 
man  who  knew  Knglish  as  if  he  had  been  an  Englishman, 
and  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  two  more  illustrious  : 
we  allude  to  Antonio  Panizzi,  the  Director  of  the  British 
Museum,  a  man  who  in  times  of  sorrow  for  Italy  did  her 
honour  in  a  strange  land. 

"  Lord  Hutchinson,"  he  says, "has  been  accused  of  being 
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too  liberal.  He  is  very  straightforward,  and  is  most  com- 
pletely trusted  by  the  nation.  He  is  not  a  great  orator, 
but  he  is  great  at  reasoning,  and  he  speaks  easily  and 
clearly.  Brougham,  who  supports  the  Government,  is 
destined  to  pulverize  with  his  terrible  and  irresistible 
eloquence  and  violence  the  poor  blockheads  in  the 
Opposition.  Do  you  know  that  one  of  the  latter,  who  in 
his  absence  was  speaking  against  him,  seeing  him  all  of  a 
sudden  arrive  in  the  House  was  so  overcome  with  fear 
that  he  was  unable  to  speak  two  intelligible  words  after- 
wards? The  eloquence  of  Brougham  as  such  is  incom- 
parable, and  when  he  is  excited  he  surpasses  Canning ;  but 
he  is  not  such  a  fine  speaker,  not  so  correct,  not  so  polished 
in  his  phrases.  He  is  more  terrible  and  more  capable  of 
inspiring  fear  by  his  quips  and  by  the  splendour  of  his 
imagery  from  time  to  time. 

"  He  is  the  only  man  from  whose  lips  I  have  heard  issue 
real  sublime  eloquence,  the  sort  of  eloquence  which  makes 
you  jump  from  your  seat  and  shout '  Bravo  I 
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When  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  had  been  con- 
cluded a  struggle  between  the  conflicting  powers  of 
oratory  ensued,  and  on  both  sides  masterly  speeches  were 
delivered.  Both  the  counsel  for  the  defence  and  those 
who  were  supporting  the  Bill  sustained  themselves  at  the 
height  of  eloquence.  "  In  those  speeches,"  remarked  Lord 
Campbell,  "will  be  permanently  preserved  the  reputation 
of  the  British  Bar." 

The  tremendous  conflict  which  had  raged  from  August 
to  the  early  days  of  November  was  summed  up  in  the  con- 
cise survey  of  the  side  which  spoke  first.  But  Brougham's 
address,  the  fine  flower  of  the  genius  engaged  in  this  dis- 
pute, deserves  special  attention. 

We  are,  as  has  already  been  said,  at  a  moment  of  great 
excitement  throughout  England  ;  feverish  anxiety  is  ap- 
parent both  within  and  without  the  House  of  Lords  and 
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in  the  heart  of  every  true  Englishman.  No  sooner  was 
the  sitting  of  3  October  opened  than  the  leader  for  the 
defence  was  called  upon  to  speak.  Henry  Brougham  rose 
and  said,  "  May  it  please  your  lordships,  the  hour  has 
arrived  when  I  feel  myself  in  veritable  need  of  all  your 
indulgence.  It  is  not  alone  the  presence  of  this  august 
assembly  which  moves  me  to  timorousness,  I  have  already 
many  times  experienced  proofs  of  its  indulgence  ;  it  is  not 
the  novelty  of  these  proceedings  which  makes  me  hesitate, 
for  the  mind  can  accommodate  itself  by  gradations  to  the 
most  unaccustomed  circumstances;  nor  is  it,  finally,  the 
magnitude  of  the  cause  which  overwhelms  me,  for  I  am 
supported  and  sustained  by  the  conviction  of  its  justice,  a 
conviction  which  I  share  with  the  whole  human  race;  but 
my  lords,  it  is  precisely  the  strength  of  that  conviction, 
the  certainty  that  it  is  universal,  the  feeling  that  it  is  just; 
all  this  it  is  which  makes  me  doubtful  of  my  ability  to 
deal  with  it  in  a  fitting  manner,  lest  for  the  first  time  I 
should  injure  my  cause.  Whilst  it  is  the  fact  that  an 
advocate  may  tremble  for  a  guilty  client,  be  fearful  in  a 
doubtful  cause,  hampered  by  the  knowledge  of  a  weakness 
he  would  fain  hide,  chilled  by  outside  influences  and 
terrorized  by  the  hostility  of  public  opinion,  I,  knowing 
well  that  here  there  is  no  crime  to  distort,  knowing  well 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  fearful  of,  nothing  except  the 
fabrications  of  treachery,  I  am  overcome  by  an  idea 
which  obsesses  me,  by  the  idea  that  if  I  fulfil  my  duty 
but  feebly  I  may  lay  my  cause  open  for  the  first  time 
to  suspicion  and  be  myself  condemned,  my  lords,  by  the 
many  millions  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  arc  looking 
on.  For  undoubtedly  they  would  have  reason  to  be  en- 
raged against  me  if  you  should  decide  to  annul  that 
verdict  which  the  evidence  in  the  case  has  convinced 
them  is  the  just  one.  This  thought  oppresses  and  dis- 
turbs me  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  after  the  lapse 
of  several  weeks  for  which  t  am  grateful  to  your  indul- 
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gence,  I  can  un)y  with  difficulty  force  my  mind  to  the 
fulfilment  of  my  professional  duty,  weighed  down  as  it  ia 
by  the  heavy  responsibility  attaching  to  it." 

This  is  the  famous  exordium ;  but  some  now  consider  it 
too  Ciceronian,  and  to  us  it  seems  too  full  of  implications, 
for  when  well  analysed  it  contains  more  of  menace  than 
of  persuasion,  is  more  laboured  than  artistic. 

After  the  exordium  the  orator  approached  his  argument 
by  means  of  a  sort  of  historical  reconstruction  of  past 
events.  He  touched  upon  the  youth  of  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick, on  the  reasonable  hopes  which  had  been  raised  up 
in  her  mind,  of  her  legitimate  aspirations  rudely  shattered, 
of  the  national  joy  at  the  marriage  displayed  throughout 
England,  and  upon  other  things.  But  he  did  not  enter  on 
the  field  of  revelations ;  he  stopped  short  of  reference  to 
the  sovereign,  or  to  those  persons  who  had  been  notoriously 
guilty  of  courtly  compliance.  He  said  that  he  would  not 
pander  to  anybody,  since  his  profession  forebade  him  to  do 
so,  but  he  would  accuse  nobody.  If  it  should  be  supposed 
that  whilst  suppressing  allusions  to  the  faults  of  others 
he  was  attempting  to  apply  a  system  of  excuses  to  hi& 
own  client,  "  1  am  not  here,"  he  says,  "  to  condone  errors ; 
I  take  my  stand  on  the  loftier  ground  of  absolute  inno- 
cence. 1  deny  that  the  Queen  has  committed  any  of  those 
actions  with  which  she  has  been  charged;  I  deny  that  any 
action  unworthy  of  her  has  been  proved  against  her  by 
the  evidence  you  have  heard." 

He  would  have  been  expecting  too  much  of  the 
perceptions  of  the  noble  lords  if  he  had  supposed  it 
likely  that  they  would  concur  in  hts  denial ;  but  he  had 
adopted  the  plan  of  the  skilful  marksman  who  sights  his 
weapon  for  a  spot  above  his  aim  so  as  to  strike  lower 
down.  His  aim,  indeed,  was  to  prepare  a  sympathetic 
reception  for  what  should  follow  after.  He  said  then  that 
his  august  client  had  been  by  the  very  assembly  he  was 
addressing,  the  Peers  of  England,  first  forsaken,  and  then 
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shunned  because  she  had  fallen  into  disfavour  with  her 
august  spouse.  Later  she  was  driven  to  self-exile  and  to 
methods  of  life  as  to  which,  if  they  were  culpable,  the  prime 
responsibility  fell  upon  those  who  had  feared  the  dis- 
approval of  the  Court  Therefore  the  most  blameworthy 
of  all  was  that  wearer  of  a  crown  who  had  so  little  realized 
his  duties  as  to  slight  his  wife,  vilify  her,  drive  her  away, 
and  persecute  her  when  he  should  have  been  honouring 
and  protecting  her.  This  which  the  orator  did  not  say 
explicitly — because  it  was  a  thing  impossible  to  say  in 
plain  words — was  nevertheless  conveyed  to  all  his  hearers. 

"Call  to  your  minds,"  he  exclaimed,  "  all  the  insults  she 
has  had  to  endure,  all  the  public  outrages  by  reason  of 
which  every  one  has  shunned  her"  And  here  he  paused 
to  analyse  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  others,  which  he 
enumerated  without  exaggeration,  dwelling  on  the  charges 
which  had  been  brought  against  the  Queen  of  having 
abandoned  her  country,  and  of  having  surrounded  herself 
with  questionable  characters.  These  points  having  been 
exhausted,  the  orator  faced  the  central  feature  of  the 
inquiry — the  charge,  supported  by  evidence,  is  that  she 
had  committed  adultery  with  a  man  who  had  been  in  her 
employ  as  courier.  Who  are  the  witnesses?  Alas  I 
people  of  no  reputation — dismissed  servants.  And  where 
had  Caroline  entered  upon  her  career  of  crime?  At 
Naples — where  all  eyes  were  upon  her — at  the  opera,  at 
the  fancy-dress  balls.  How  preposterous  I  Or  perhaps 
she  had  thought  to  make  a  display  of  her  shame  before 
all  the  world. 

Where  Brougham  had  the  best  sport  was  in  discrediting 
the  evidence  collected  with  so  much  labour  by  the  Milan 
Commission,  and  only  a  little  while  previously  heard  and 
debated  in  that  assembly,  "  Here  is  a  young  Swiss 
woman,"  he  said  (DemontJ,  "formerly  waiting-woman  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  who,  having  been  caught  in  the 
net  spread  by  the  Commission,  declares  that  her  mistress's 
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house  was  a  shameful  place.  The  statement  is  weighty. 
The  prosecution  does  not  forget  it,  and  severe  comments 
are  made.  But  the  prosecution  has  forgotten  to  say  that 
the  worthy  waiting-woman  had  already  installed  one  of 
her  sisters  in  this  shameful  place,  and  at  the  very  time 
she  was  making  use  of  this  language  she  was  taking  steps 
to  procure  the  engagement  of  another.  Here,  then,  wc 
have  a  lie;  a  lie  in  actions  or  a  lie  in  words.  When  did 
she  lie,  and  when  did  she  tell  the  truth  ?  Uncertainty  is 
impossible ;  her  actions  give  the  lie  to  her  statement, 
otherwise  she  would  be  the  lowest  of  creatures.  Infamous 
she  is  indeed,  if  she  has  calumniated  the  Queen  in  order 
to  obtain  money  from  the  King ;  but  how  much  more 
infamous  if  she  has  thrown  her  sisters  into  the  mire 
of  which  she  speaks.  Such  are  the  alternatives ;  but 
in  the  one  case  or  in  the  other  what  is  her  evidence 
worth  ?  " 

And  then,  with  rising  passion,  he  continues :  "  But 
what  this  wretched  woman  has  done  all  the  other  witnesses 
have  alike  done — they  have  lied.  They  have  lied  for 
money ;  they  have  lied  in  order  to  act  the  r61e  in  which 
they  had  been  instructed — a  troupe  of  comedians  in  the 
pay  of  malevolence." 

Towards  the  close  the  orator  feigned  to  make  a  conces- 
sion. "But  even  were  we  willing  to  bcHcvc  that  the  Princess 
of  Wales  could  have  stooped  to  compromise  her  sovereign 
dignity  in  Italy,  you,  peers  of  England,  who  held  aloof 
from  the  adopted  daughter  of  George  III,  what  right  can 
you  have  to  condemn  her?" 

And  after  another  lengthy  review  of  events  he  said, 
'*  But  no,  there  are  no  contradictions  here.  This  ts  a  con- 
spiracy. History  records  not  a  few  of  these  infamous 
plots,  supported  by  art,  by  authority,  by  all  the  appear- 
ances of  truth,  beginning  with  the  one  formed  again.st  the 
innocence  of  Susanna,  the  wife  of  Joachim.  Everything 
seemed   certain  and   irrefutable,  for  the  judges  'turned 
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away  their  eyes  that  they  might  not  look  unto  heaven 
nor  remember  just  judgments'  {declinaverunt  oculos  ut  non 
viderent  cesium  neque  recordarent  judiciorum  suorum).  But 
behold  suddenly  in  that  web  of  lies  so  skilfully  prepared  a 
thread  is  withdrawn^  a  stitch  is  broken.  Oh,  it  is  a  little 
enough  thing  in  appearance,  but  it  suffices  for  the  complete 
overthrow  of  their  schemes.  Here  are  the  two  infamous 
old  men  who  have  arranged  everything,  foreseen  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  betrayal  of  the  innocent  Susanna 
is  condemned,  is  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  is  at  the 
point  of  death,  when  Daniel,  the  discerning  judge,  obtains 
permission  to  question  the  two  accusers  separately. 
'  Beneath  what  tree  in  the  garden,'  he  demands, '  was  the 
adultery  committed  ? '  '  Under  a  mastick  tree,'  says  the 
one.  '  Under  an  holm  tree,'  says  the  other.  In  this 
horrible  conspiracy  one  single  point — a  most  trifling  point 
— of  their  design  had  been  forgotten,  but  this  point  was 
the  weapon  which  Providence  held  in  reserve — that  Provi- 
dence which  does  not  desire  that  iniquit)'  should  triumph 
and  innocence  be  trodden  under  foot." 

The  oratorical  note  did  not  always  remain  at  this  height. 
At  times  the  orator  employed  the  kind  of  humour  of 
which  Cicero  speaks,  as  for  instance,  when  he  alluded  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  waiting-woman  Demont,  whom  he 
designated  arnica  omnibus  guamvis  inimica ;  or  when,  after 
having  demanded  why  an  English  person  who  had  been  in 
Naples  during  the  Princess's  stay  there  had  not  been 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  occurrences  in  that 
city,  he  himself  replied,  "  Ah,  I  see  the  reason,  she  was  not 
an  Italian." 

And,  with  regard  to  the  Italians  and  the  unhappy  repu- 
tation which  attaches  to  them,  Brougham  did  not  n^lect 
to  extract  all  possible  profit  from  the  tong-prcvalcnt 
charge  of  treachery  which  has  been  flung  at  them,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  we  do  not  say,  but  which  has  been  flung 
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at  them  for  centuries  by  the  other  European  nations.  **  If," 
said  he,  "there  is  a  country  in  the  world  where  in  tnodera 
times  treachery  has  become  purchasable  for  money,  and 
where  the  folk  are  utterly  given  up  to  their  passions  and 
the  vendetta,  that  country  is  certainly  the  Italy  of  the 
lower  class.  And  I  think  that  this  assertion  of  mine  will 
not  be  disputed  by  Italians  worthy  of  respect  I  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  many  such,  in  whose 
bands  my  life  and  honour  would  t>e  as  safe  as  in  those  of 
your  lordships,  but  persons  of  this  grade  have  not  been 
brought  forward  ;  those  who  have  been  cited  have  been, 
instead,  of  a  character  such  as  I  have  specified,  drawn  from 
a  corrupt  society.  Sunt  in  illo  numero  multi  boni,  docti^ 
pudenttSy  qui  ad  hoc  judicium  deducti  non  sunt ;  multi 
impudoites  iiiiterati^  levts^  quos  varUs  de  causis  video  con- 
citatos  .  .  .  quibus  jusjurandunt  jocus  est,  testimonium  ludus  ; 
exisiimatio  veslra  tenebra  ;  laus,m€rces,  gratia,  gratulatio^ 
proposita  est  omnis  in  impudenti  mendacio." 

And  a  little  after.  "  I  suppose,  my  lords,  that  not  a  few 
of  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  been  too 
severe  upon  the  character  of  the  Italian  witnesses.  But  in 
order  to  spare  you  the  annoyance  of  comments  upon  the 
depositions  of  those  in  support  of  the  Bill,  I  would  ask 
your  permission  to  direct  your  attention  to  an  epoch  in  our 
national  history  which  is  not  without  resemblance  to  the 
present  time,  I  would  speak  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII 
and  the  proceedings  against  Catharine  of  Aragon. 

"The  leading  spirits  in  that  affair  declared  that  they 
wished  to  obtain  the  free  and  absolutely  disinterested 
opinions  of  the  Italian  lawyers  upon  divorce,  and  by  a 
strange  coincidence  the  priests  and  the  lawyers  gave  thetr 
judgment  in  practically  equivalent  terms.  They  said  in 
their  decision  that  they  had  thoroughly  weighed  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  all  were  in  agreement  in  pronouncing  that 
Henry  VHl  was  entitled  to  a  divorce  The  similarity  of 
their  reasonings  and  the  close  agreement  between  their 
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condusions  showed  that  the  learned  lawyers  had  learnt 
their  lesson  in  advance,  and  by  another  curious  coincidence 
the  doctissimi  doctorts  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  to  take 
oath  that  they  had  not  had  any  communication  with  one 
another,  just  as  the  illiterate  impudentes  of  the  present 
trial  swear  that  they  have  never  spoken  to  one  another  on 
the  subject  of  what  they  should  say  before  the  Court. 
The  historian,  Bishop  Burnet,  reports  the  facts  which  we 
have  narrated,  and  by  another  coincidence,  still  more 
strange,  the  agent  of  Henry  VIII  is  described  by  the 
Bishop  in  the  exact  words  used  by  my  learned  friend,  the 
Solicitor- General,  in  the  explanation  which  he  gave  of 
the  worthiness  of  the  agent  who  was  sent  to  preside  over 
the  Commission  at  Milan,  for  the  agent  of  Henry  VUI 
is  described  as  a  man  of  extreme  probity,  and  singularly 
versed  in  tlie  laws  of  his  country.  Finally,  by  still 
another  coincidence,  even  yet  more  curious,  that  agent  of 
Henry  VIII  was  named  Coke!  He,  in  a  letter  to  the 
King,  explains  how  the  Lutheran  Universities  have  pro- 
nounced against  the  divorce  out  of  simple  malice,  but  he 
has  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  the  Christian  Univer- 
sities are  well  cultivated  they  will  be  of  the  same  opinion 
as  the  King.  He  then  renders  an  account  of  moneys 
which  have  been  distributed  to  learned  Italians,  and 
Burnet  candidly  concludes  that  these  learned  men  prosti- 
tuted their  learning  at  a  very  low  rate.  Coke  asserts, 
indeed,  in  many  other  letters  that  if  he  had  been  provided 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  money  he  could  have  made 
certain  of  obtaining  the  signatures  of  all  the  priests  in 
Italy,  as  the  greater  part  of  them  was  utterly  mercenary. 
Now  I  greatly  doubt  whether  the  discredit  into  which  the 
reputation  of  Italian  witnesses  had  fallen  at  that  time  has 
not  ratlier  increased  than  diminished  since." 


But  a  speech  which  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  extended 
over  two  lengthy  sittings,  as  did  the  one  we  are  consider- 
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ing,  cannot  be  compressed  into  tbe  compass  of  a  fevr 
pages,  nor  can  wc  follow  its  argtu^nts  in  their  gradually- 
ascending  scale.  We  realize  only  too  well  that  it  has  not 
been  given  ns  to  transfiise  into  the  other  portions  anything 
but  a  pale  shadow  of  tbe  thing  itself,  and  therefore  we 
hasten  to  transcribe  the  concluding  portion  or  peroration 
in  its  int^rit}*. 

"Such,  my  lords,  is  the  case  which  is  laid  before  yoo. 
Such  is  the  e^'idence  whJdi  is  offered  y-ou  in  support  of  it 
— eWdence  insufficient  e\'cn  to  establish  a  debt,  insufficient 
to  deprive  a  citizen  of  a  single  one  of  his  rights,  scandalous 
when  it  is  made  to  uphold  the  gravest  charge  of  which  the 
law  is  cognisant,  monstrous  if  the  aim  be  to  overthrow 
the  honour  of  a  Queen  of  England.  How  then  describe 
this  evidence,  if  we  are  dealing  with  judicial  legislation, 
with  a  parliamentary  verdict,  an  ex  post  facto  law  directed 
against  a  defenceless  lady?  My  lords,  I  entreat  you 
to  reflect ;  I  counsel  you  seriously  to  be  on  your  guard ; 
you  are  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice ;  be  watchful ;  your 
verdict  will  have  far-reaching  results  if  you  condemn  the 
Queen.  But  it  will  be  the  first  time  that  one  of  yotir 
judgments,  in  place  of  falling  upon  the  person  against 
whom  it  is  directed,  will  rebound  and  acquire  additional 
weight  for  the  confounding  of  those  who  have  pronounced 
it  Save  the  country,  ray  lords,  from  this  catastrophe. 
Save  yourselves  from  this  danger.  Yes,  preserve  this  land, 
of  which  you  are  the  ornament,  but  in  which  you  cannot 
continue  to  flourish  if  you  sever  yourselves  from  the 
people,  as  the  flower  cannot  flourish  plucked  up  by  the 
roots,  as  the  branch  cannot  bud  detached  from  the  trunk. 
Save  this  land,  which  you  can  >'et  adorn.  Save  the  Crown, 
which  is  in  peril  Save  the  aristocracy,  shaken  and 
tottering.  Save  the  altar,  menaced  by  the  same  stroke 
that  will  overturn  the  throne.  You  have  decided,  my 
lords,  it  has  been  your  will,  Church  and  King  have  alike 
decreed,  that  the  Queen  should  be  deprived  of  that  solemn 
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office  of  the  Church  to  which  she  has  a  right.  In  place  of 
that  solemn  office,  she  has  to-day  the  prayers  which  rise 
from  the  depths  of  the  hearts  of  her  pcuptc.  I  will  not 
add  that  she  has  mine  also,  for  she  has  no  need  of  them. 
I  will  only  raise  my  humble  supplications  to  a  merciful 
God  that  He  would  not  extend  His  mercy  towards  this 
people  according  to  the  merits  of  those  who  govern  it,  and 
that  He  may  be  pleased  to  incline  your  hearts  to  justice." 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  a  conclusion  more  propheti- 
cally inspired?  The  effect,  say  the  historians,  was  tremen- 
dous, and  more  profound  in  the  innermost  hearts  of  the 
hearers  than  their  countenances  or  their  tongues  betrayed. 
But  to  produce  this  effect  the  orator  did  not  only  draw  from 
that  well  which  in  supreme  moments  all  are  wont  to  draw 
upon,  namely,  sentiment;  he  made  coin  also  on  this  occasion 
of  what  others  despise,  or  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate. 
Lord  Campbell  tells  us  that,  as  he  pronounced  the  final 
words,  Brtiugham,  as  if  in  solemn  appeal,  held  his  hands 
upraised  and  extended  above  his  head,  and  did  not  lower 
them  until  he  had  spoken  the  last  word — "justice" — with  a 
hushed  voice,  so  as  to  cast  upon  the  assembly  a  mysterious 
awe.  Possibly  Brougham  at  that  moment  thought  both  of 
his  Cicero  and  of  the  Protestant  preachers  of  his  native 
Scotland.  It  is  well  known  of  course  tliat  Cicero  repeats, 
in  his  rhetorical  works,  and  especially  in  the  De  Oratort^ 
not  once,  but  many  times,  that  gesture  and  modulation  of 
the  voice  are  not  less  important  than  other  things  to  him 
who  wi.shes  to  win  his  case.  As  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Scottish  Church.  Brougham  himself  confessed  that  he  had 
learned  from  them  to  produce  by  gesture  and  voice,  with 
infallible  success,  emotions  predetermined  upon,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  not  less  than  are  the  instructions  of  Cicero, 
that  the  Scottish  preachers  at  the  conclusion  of  divine 
service  bless  the  assembly  by  extending  from  the  height  of 
their  pulpits  the  hands  palm  downwards  over  the  heads  of 
the  faithful. 
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jA  FTER  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
/^L        Penalties,  the    House  of  Lords  decided    to 

/ — ^  resume  its  sittings  on  the  same  day  as  the 
JL  JL.  Commons,  November  23rd,  whence  it  came 
about  once  more  that  the  excitement  of  the  entire  popu- 
lace of  England,  no  longer  centred  in  and  confined 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  spread  itself  abroad  and 
overflowed  the  whole  country.  From  the  loth  to  the 
20th  of  November  was  a  period  of  uninterrupted  delirium 
in  London.  By  day  brawling  crowds  promenaded  the 
streets  and  public  places,  at  times  making  demonstrations 
of  hostility  to  the  Government,  at  times  demonstra- 
tions in  favour  of  the  Queen  ;  at  night  this  or  that  quarter 
of  the  town  or  the  ofiices  of  the  public  journals  were 
illuminated,  either  voluntarily  or  under  coercion.  The 
funds,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  a  great  victory  or  some 
other  joyful  national  event,  rose  nearly  two  points,  from 
68i  to  69I. 

On  November  iSth  Professor  Giacomo  Tommasini  ar- 
rived at  Calais,  and  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Italy 
without  crossing  the  Channel,  since  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Bill  the  reason  for  his  continuing  his  journey  had 
to  a  great  extent  disappeared.     The  Queen,  however,  let 
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him  know  that  she  was  none  the  less  desirous  of  seeing 
him,  although  the  need  for  his  evidence  no  longer  existed. 
He  therefore  crossed  the  Channel  and  was  cordially  received 
at  Brandenburg  House,  where  apartments  were  assigned  to 
him,  on  the  very  day  on  which,  after  having  passed  many 
years  of  disfavour  at  Court,  the  death  occurred  of  Lord 
Malmcsbury,  who  had  taken  such  a  prominent  part  in  the 
King's  marriage.^ 

Three  days  afterwards  Tommasini  wrote  to  his  wife  at 
Parma  in  the  following  terms :  "  I  was  received  with  the 
greatest  empressement  at  the  private  residence  of  the 
Queen,  who  wished  to  have  me  near  at  hand.  Her 
triumph  over  her  enemies  is  complete.  The  trial  is  at  an 
end,  and  in  this  place  everything  has  given  way  to  rejoic- 
ings and  congratulations  amongst  a  huge  populace." 

Tommasini  was  subsequently  present  at  the  great 
popular  demonstration  on  November  29th,  and  he  thus 
describes  it  in  another  letter  to  his  wife.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible,  without  being  present  in  London,  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  Queen,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say  of  the  popular  discontent  with 
the  Ministry ;  since  one  may  well  consider  that  the 
display  of  banners  and  arms  which  have  been  flaunted  in 
support  of  the  Queen^  and  have  brought  the  Bill  into  dis- 


'  The  tiiitoilftn  Jules  Lecomie,  in  his  wotk,  Parmt  lous  Marit  iMiiu, 
Tol.  II,  p.  41,  rcfcrriog  to  Tommasini's  jouiney,  wntes  thus:  ''The  cele- 
brated practilioitei  Giacmno  Taniroasini  sppeaTcil  t«fore  the  House  of  Lords 
ftinan£st  the  defenders  of  «  Queen  whom  he  belJered  to  be  ouCfugcd,  and  Ihe 
dcHcate  poinls  upon  which  be,  a  fotct|;ner,  gave  hii  evidence  were  not 
mnxMigil  Ihe  least  cxtiaordiDary  anomalies  of  that  famous  trial." 

Evidently  the  historian  Lecomte,  better  known  in  France  as  a  writer  of 
romance,  imports  the  iDrthuds  of  the  novelist  into  history.  Another  addi* 
tioD,  not  imaginative  but  still  an  addition,  is  made  by  Dt.  F.  Fossati  as  to 
the  munber  of  witaoBcs  who  appeared  at  the  trial.  Six  of  the  names  of 
wfaiefa  be  makes  meatton  in  his  work  (La  yitla  ifEsU  €  it  mt  gramk  Alher^ 
—Cenni  descrilini  t  tiorici.  Como,  iS86.)  I  have  been  unible  to  trace  in 
the  lecordA  of  the  trial  ;  in  all  probability  ihey  were  merely  selected  and  re- 
quested to  appear  liy  Mr.  Henry,  Ihe  Queen's  agent,  during  the  time  that 
the  trial  was  proceeding  in  the  House  of  I.oida. 
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favonr  and  thwarted  its  aims,  have  in  reality  been  anti- 
Minbterial  demoastratioas.  la  every  respect  the  Queen's 
victory  is  complete  and  glorious,  and  will  make  a  notable 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  England.  On  the  29tfa  of  the 
month  just  closed  the  popular  feeling  for  the  Queen  was 
demonstrated  in  full  force.  She  had  already  arranged  to 
attend  the  Cathedral  Church  of  London  (St  Paul's)  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  the  happy  issue  of  her  cause. 
The  Government  had  attempted  to  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  this  arrangement,  but  in  the  ancient  City  of  ten- 
don, where  the  above-mentioned  church,  the  residence  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Chamber  of  the  Common  Council 
arc  situated,  the  Government  has  no  authority  whatever, 
nor  are  troops  allowed  to  enter  except  by  permission  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  nor  can  the  Government  exercise  any 
function  unless  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  guarantee 
public  order  and  tranquillity.  The  Queen's  resolution 
was  looked  upon  as  a  revolutionary  attempt  It  may 
even  have  been  really  feared  as  an  occasion  on  which 
revolution  might  be  stirred  up,  but  the  Lord  Mayor 
guaranteed  order  and  quiet,  and  secured  it  with  the 
greatest  ease.  He  called  together  the  Council,  assembled 
the  leading  merchants  and  property-owners,  and  requested 
them  to  put  forward  a  number  of  men  who  were  lovers  of 
public  peace,  and  who  would  assume  the  respKjnsibUity  of 
keeping  order.  Two  thousand  individuals  were  selected 
from  amongst  the  families  of  the  merchants  and  property- 
owners  themselves.  This  body  of  men,  civic  guard  as  we 
may  term  it,  without  a  gun,  without  a  sword,  with  merely 
rods  in  their  hands,  symbolizing  their  office  and  the  fact 
that  they  had  civic  authority,  overawed  without  the 
slightest  difficulty  a  gatliertng  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
peopla  From  Brandenburg  House  to  St  Paul's  is  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  miles.  And  for  these  seven  miles  a  long 
series  of  streets,  the  streets  which  open  off  them,  the  grass 
of  the  neighbouring  parks,  the  squares,  the  houses,  the 
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roofs,  the  towers,  the  great  yard  in  front  of  the  Cathedral, 
wherever  the  eye  could  rest,  was  crowded  with  people, 
wearing  white  satin  cockades  and  ribbons,  signifying  their 
adherence  to  the  Queen's  cause.  What  shall  I  say  of  the 
thousands  of  carriages  or  of  citizens  on  horseback  ?  What 
of  the  hymns  and  songs  printed  and  sung  in  the  Queen's 
honour?  What  of  the  engravings  which  were  sold,  and 
have  for  some  time  past  been  sold,  caricaturing  in  various 
derisive  ways  the  King  and  his  Ministers?  The  spectacle 
presented  a  mixture  of  the  grandiose  and  the  popular ;  a 
genuine  display  of  public  goodwill  to  which  lively  expres- 
sion was  given,  and  an  unrestrained  enthusiasm  which  was 
not  without  its  bursts  of  party  frenzy.  Everything,  how- 
ever, went  off  well,  and  nothing  in  the  least  untoward 
happened  except  that  stones  were  thrown  at  tho  windows 
of  some  of  the  ministers  and  panes  of  glass  broken.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  City  has  shown  itself  very  much  in- 
clined to  oppose  the  GovemmenL  The  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Aldermen  and  Sheriffs  of  London  met  the  day  before 
yesterday  to  consider  Alderman  Wood's  proposition.  This 
involves  their  going  in  a  body  before  the  King  and  pre- 
senting him  with  an  address.  First,  congratulating  him, 
inasmuch  as  justice  and  national  opinion  have  triumphed 
in  the  unjust  proceedings  instituted  against  the  Queen. 
Second,  petitioning  him  for  a  change  of  Ministry,  the 
present  Ministry  t>eing  shown  to  be  unworthy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nation  by  the  aforesaid  trial.  Thirdly,  peti- 
tioning him  that  the  Government  may  appoint  the  Queen 
a  residence,  an  establishment,  and  an  income  suitable  to 
her  position  as  a  legitimate  Queen  of  England.  This 
address  from  the  City  of  London,  which  the  King  cannot 
decline  to  receive,  will  almost  certainly  be  followed  by 
similar  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  We 
shall  see  what  the  King  replies  and  what  will  happen. 
The  fall  of  the  Government  seems  certain.  Strange  in- 
fluences I" 
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We  can  also  quote  the  temperate  but  vivacious  descrip- 
tion which  the  same  writer,  Professor  Tommasini,  in  a 
subsequent  letter  gives  of  the  glorious  day  on  which  the 
Scottish  deputations  came  to  Brandenburg  House  to  ofier 
homage,  congratulation,  and  good  wishes  to  the  Queen  : 
"  I  should  already  have  started  for  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
if  the  Queen  had  not  gently  insisted  on  my  remaining  with 
her  over  that  day  (so  triumphant  for  her)  on  which  the 
deputations  from  Scotland  came  to  Brandenburg  House  to 
offer  her  their  homage,  their  congratulations,  and  their  good 
wishes.  Ah,  my  dear  wife,  what  impressions  have  ever 
equalled  those  which  were  made  on  my  mind  by  these 
Scotchmen,  who  came  in  their  hundreds,  clothed  in  the 
ancient  garb  of  the  Caledonians  and  the  bards?  With 
what  enthusiasm  did  I  find  myself  face  to  face,  and  within  a 
hand's  grasp  of  these  countless  pilgrims,  youthful  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mountains  where  Ossian  sang  the  enterprises 
and  achievements  of  Fingal  1  Tall  of  stature,  of  athletic 
proportions  and  keen  eyes,  with  short  garments  girt  with 
rough  cloth,  ribbons,  and  pendants  of  steel,  and  equally 
brilliant  about  the  body,  which  also  had  metal  ornaments. 
Bear  or  wolfskins  hung  gracefully  from  the  shoulders  and 
covered  the  legs  as  far  as  the  knees,  the  legs  were  naked 
and  only  decked  with  ribbons  towards  the  feet,  which  were 
covered  with  suitable  shoes.  Spears  of  an  antique  type, 
and  resplendent  arms  stuck  in  the  girdle,  a  free  gait,  en- 
tirely devoid  of  affectation,  that's  the  best  description  I  can 
give  you  of  a  Scottish  mountaineer.  I  saw  upwards  of 
three  hundred  of  them,  all  dressed  in  the  same  fashion, 
preceded  by  certain  more  distinguished  personages  who 
carried  national  banners  and  were  presented  to  the  Queen 
by  a  civic  deputation  of  heads  of  districts  in  Scotland. 
The  sound  of  their  music  is  extren>ely  simple,  and  much 
resembles  that  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  our  mountains 
accompany  the  performing  bears  and  wild  animals  in  the 
lowlands.     The  speeches  delivered  before  the  Queen  were 
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simple  and  frank  so  far  as  I  could  understand,  and  so  far 
as  I  was  informed  by  those  who  could  understand  better 
than  myself  The  Queen  replied  to  them  with  equal 
simplicity,  and  remained  willingly  for  a  long  time  in  con- 
versation with  them.  The  concourse  which  this  function 
attracted  from  London  was  immense,  and  the  equipages 
drawn  by  six  horses  superbly  caparisoned  were  alone  over 
a  hundred.  Not  a  single  horse,  nor  a  single  man  in  the 
vast  gathering  was  without  his  white  ribbon,  the  symbol 
that  he  was  of  the  Queen's  party.  The  Scottish  ladies, 
who  also  attended  this  function  in  great  numbers,  were 
simply  dressed,  but  all  wore  handsome  silk  scarves  with 
designs  in  various  colours  similar  to  the  characteristic 
dress  of  the  soldiers  already  described." 

In  the  tnidst  of  these  events  a  message  became  public 
which  the  Queen  had  intended  to  put  before  the  House  of 
Commons  on  their  reassembling.  The  Queen  said  that 
during  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  the  offer  had  been 
made  to  her  of  a  sum  of  money  for  her  maintenance, 
together  with  a  residence,  but  that  she  had  not  hesitated  to 
decline  absolutely  all  that  was  offered,  for  she  did  not  think 
it  fitting  any  longer  that  she  should  accept  from  the 
ministers  what  she  was  quite  certain  of  obtaining  from  the 
liberality  of  the  Commons  as  a  provision  essential  to  the 
digfnity  of  the  throne  according  to  the  principles  of  sternest 
justice.  She  added  that  if  it  should  come  to  her  know- 
ledge that  any  further  proceedings  against  her  were 
meditated,  she  should  confide  herself  entirely  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  relying  upon  their  wisdom 
and  justice  to  decide  what  measures  should  be  taken  so  as 
to  protect  her  from  all  annoyance  and  put  an  end  to  the 
unparalleled  persecution  to  which  she  had  been  subjected. 

On  November  23rd.  as  had  been  appointed,  parlia- 
mentary activity  was  resumed,  but  it  met  at  once  with  an 
unforeseen  and  rude  interruption. 
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Whilst  Dcnman,  the  Queen's  Counsel,  was  preparing  to-] 
read  her  message,  an  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  appeared  in 
the  House,  stating  that  he  was  instructed  to  invite  the 
Speaker  of  the  Commons  to  appear   in   the  House  of  j 
Lords  and  hear  the  sentence  of  prorogation.     A  great 
disturbance  arose  immediately,  for  the  members  of  the 
Opposition    would    not   permit   the  Speaker's  exit.     At 
length  he  was  permitted  to  depart  in  the  midst  of  groans 
and  protests,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Lords^j 
where  the  Chancellor,  without  giving  any  explanation  and 
without  delivering  the  customary  speech,  announced  that 
Parliament  was  prorogued  till  January  23rd,  1821. 

The  House  being  closed,  the  difhcult  dispute  between 
the  august  pair  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  1820  to  occupy  with  no  rival  interest  the  entire 
attention  of  the  vast  population  of  Great  Britain,  even 
more  than  it  had  done  for  five-and-twenty  years.  The 
decision  with  regard  to  the  Queen's  establishment  of  course 
remained  in  suspense. 

As  to  the  insertion  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  the 
ministerial  prohibition  of  February  1 2th,  1 820,  remained  in 
force.  Only  in  the  Scottish  churches  was  prayer  offered 
for  the  Queen,  inasmuch  as  the  Scottish  clergy  were  not 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  hierarchical  superiority  of  the 
head  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Thus  it  happened  that  even  in  England  actual  justice 
was  overridden  by  motives  of  policy. 


The  Queen  had  arrived  in  England  unaccompanied  by 
any  Italians.  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood  were  at  her  side  at  the  moment  of  her  entry  into 
London.  In  the  other  carriages  which  formed  part  of  the 
cortege  there  were  only  English  people,  but  as  soon  as  she 
was  settled  at  Brandenburg  House  she  began,  little  by 
little,  to  form  a  Court  of  a  new  kind,  and  the  Italian 
clement  again  became  predominaat.     In  strict  justice  it 
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must  be  added  at  once  that  this  time  the  Italians  were  not 
of  the  same  class  as  the  families  of  Sapio  and  Pergami, 
who  had  flocked  around  her  and  battened  on  her,  first  in 
Lxjndon  at  Kensington  PaUce,  and  afterwards  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere.  They  were  Italians  who  remained  about  her  in 
a  more  or  less  precarious  condition,  because  the  body  of 
counsel  for  the  defeilcc,  composed  of  the  lawyers  so  many 
times  mentioned,  expected  to  procure  through  them  evi- 
dence or  information,  direct  or  indirect,  on  points  relative 
to  the  trial. 

From  August  to  November,  1S20,  this  Court,  or  as  it 
might  reasonably  be  called,  this  royal  caravanserai,  was 
frequented  by  the  strangest  people,  for  not  a  few  people 
in  Italy  had  actually  applied  to  be  called  as  witnesses, 
attracted  by  visions  of  liberal  reward,  in  which,  of  course, 
they  were  disappointed,  or  by  the  secret  ambition  of  acting 
even  some  small  part  in  a  pageant  upon  which  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world  were  turned,  or  maybe  with  no  other  desire 
than  that  of  visiting  the  metropolis  of  England  and  gazing 
at  fresh  sights.  Many  of  those  who  thus  arrived  upon  the 
Queen's  invitations,  signed  by  her  in  blank  in  London,  or 
upon  the  representations  of  Mr.  Henry,  went  back  to  Italy 
without  ever  even  being  called  upon  for  the  evidence  which 
they  had  come  to  offer. 

The  larger  part  of  these  people  were  natives  of  Pesaro, 
for  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  trial  the 
Queen  had  spent  most  of  her  time  at  the  Villa  Vittoria, 
near  that  town.  Amongst  these  the  most  important  upon 
all  counts  was  that  excellent  man,  the  Marchese  Antaldo 
Antaldi,  of  whom  Tommasini  and  Rasori  speak  in  their 
letters.  Antaldi  was  one  of  the  few  who,  enjoying  in  his 
own  country  a  well-merited  reputation,  followed  the 
Queen's  party  with  purity  of  motives  and  with  sucli  disin- 
terestedness that  not  only  did  neither  he  nor  his  family 
reap  any  material  or  nominal  benefit  from  his  action,  but 
that  the  Queen  and  certain  of  the  other  Italians  were 
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indebted  for  means  placed  at  their  disposal  by  AntaldT^ 
Indeed,  it  now  seems  certain  that  the  Marchese  Antaldj 
gave  on  behalf  of  and  by  order  of  the  Queen  the  consider- 
able sum  of  ;^ioo  sterling  to  Ugo  Foscolo,  who  solicited 
help  to  enable  him  to  return  to  Italy,  he  being  at  that  time 
overwhelmed  with  debts, a  condition  veryderogatory  to  him. 
This  sum  was  never  returned  by  the  poet  nor  refunded  to 
Antaldi  by  the  Queen.  The  Cavaliere  Vassalli,  formerly 
a  captain  in  the  Italian  army^  who  had  accompanied  the 
Queen  as  far  as  St.  Omer,  also  arrived  in  London.  VassalU 
had  been  equerry  to  the  Princess  ;  he  was  much  esteemed 
by  her,  and  was  at  oikce  invited  to  come  to  Brandenburg 
House,  where,  together  with  his  wife,  he  remained  until  the 
death  of  the  Queen.  Shortly  after  Vassalli,  Cavaliere 
Alessandro  OHvieri  and  Count  Michelle  Schiavini  appeared. 
The  former  had  been,  during  the  last  period  of  her  residence 
at  I'esaro,  fellow -chamberlain  with  Pergami,  and  the  latter 
had  taken  an  important  part  in  the  administration  of  her 
affairs.  To  London  also  came  upon  invitation  Dr.  Gattei, 
physician  by  appointment  at  the  Villa  Vittoria,  and  Dr. 
Fusignani,  Gattei's  coadjutor,  who  returned  to  Italy  to- 
wards the  end  of  November,  bearing  letters  from  Tom- 
masini,  In  addition  to  these  there  were  a  Judge  FelicJ 
with  his  wife,  and  a  certain  Luigi  Bischi,  who  remained  to 
the  end,  and  who  had  formerly  been  superintendent  of  the 
papal  police  at  Pesaro.  To  him  the  Queen,  in  a  separate 
codicil,  left  a  legacy  of  ;£^iooo  sterling  and  a  yearly  pension 
of  £iSO  -Sterling.  Finally,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
household  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Prince  Hcrcolani, 
of  Bologna,  the  Countess  Oldi,  and  Pergamt's  nephew 
Carlino.  In  the  evenings  there  were  often  visitors  in  the 
persons  of  other  Italians  who  had  settled  in  London,  either 
from  choice  or  because  circumstances  had  brought  them 
there,  such  as  Ugo  Fosculo,  General  Guglielmo  Pepe,  who 
arrived  in  1821  a  fugitive  from  Italy,  and  the  bankers 
Marietti,  junior,  and  Obicini,  who  came  on  business. 
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Giovanni  Rasori,  as  we  have  seen,  either,  like  General 
Pino,  did  not  really  wish  to  come  to  London,  or  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  his  doing  so  did  not  occur. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  mention  any  English  people. 

The  feminine  side  of  the  Queen's  party  was  not 
numerous,  still  it  was  not  wanting  altogether.  Besides  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Alderman  Wood  and  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton,  there  w^ere  the  wife  of  Cavaliere  Vassalli,  the 
wife  of  Signor  Feiici,  the  Countess  Oldi,  and  some  others. 
The  wives  of  the  peers,  even  of  those  who  had  espoused  the 
Queen's  cause,  held  themselves  aloof.  It  is  said  that  the 
wife  of  the  Queen's  solicitor-general,  Mr.  Denman,  who 
often  accompanied  her  husband  to  Brandenburg  House 
in  his  carriage,  sometimes  remained  for  hours  together 
making  lace  in  the  carriage  in  front  of  the  door  rather 
than  cross  the  threshold  of  a  house  of  whose  owner  she 
disapproved. 

When  the  time  had  gone  by  for  the  reception  of 
addresses  and  deputations  the  saloons  at  Brandenburg 
House  resumed  an  ordinary  aspect,  and  the  society 
gathered  together  there  entered  upon  the  normal  quietness 
of  a  modest  private  family.  The  persons  mentioned,  to 
whom  at  times  others  were  unexpectedly  added,  passed 
their  time  with  music  and  singing  and  the  playing  of  simple 
games.  Frequently  a  certain  Gerolamo  Scacciani,  a  wall- 
known  jeweller  at  Pesaru,  told  the  Queen's  fortune  by 
means  of  a  pack  of  playing-cards  at  a  little  side-table,  and 
purely  on  this  account  she  became  very  much  attached  to 
him,  for  in  the  matter  of  superstitions  she  was  not  a  whit 
above  the  women  of  the  people.  On  one  occasion  she  had 
recourse  to  a  witch  at  Marseilles,  and  from  her,  as  it  is 
needless  to  .say,  received  replies  favourable  to  her  cause  and 
to  her  future  fortunes. 

Meanwhile,  however,  whatever  appearances  might  be, 
economic  condition.^  were  in  reality  becoming  ever  more 
and    more   difficult      The   annual    income   of   ;t35,ooa 
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might  suffice  in  ordinary  circumstances  and  in  Italy,  but 
not  in  London,  and  when  there  were,  in  addition,  the  huge 
expenses  consequent  upon  that  lengthy  trial.  She  resorte 
to  loans,  and  it  seems  that  after  her  death  many  people 
found  themselves  impoverished  merely  through  the  Queen's 
having,  by  the  advice  of  Brougham,  persisted  in  her  refusal 
to  accept  the  j£^50,ooo  which  the  King,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  had  assigned  to  her  use. 


The  danger  that  organized  rebellion,  and  perhaps  even 
revolution,  might  develop  out  of  the  trial  from  which  the 
nation  had  been  so  averse,  was  certainly  feared  both  by 
high  and  low,  and  many  believed  that  the  Govcrnmenlrfl 
could  not  possibly  overcome  the  strong  hostility  which  ™ 
had  been  aroused  against  it  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     At  the  moment  when  the  Bill  was  withdrawn^ 
there  was  actually  talk  of  a  wholesale  impeachment  of™ 
the  ministers.     George  Canning,  who  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  trial  had  already  hinted  in  his  able  speech  laS 
the   House  of   Commons   that  he   was   not  entirely  in  ^b 
accord  on  this  point  with  his  colleagues,  ended  by  resign- 
ing his  position  in  the  Government,  and  consequently  the 
difHculty  of  continuing  upon  the  lines  laid  down  was 
further  increased.     AH  the  same,  neither  this  incident  nor 
other  obstacles  arrested  the   progress  of  affairs   in   the 
direction  determined  upon,  nor  did  they  bring  about  the 
dreaded  crisis,  which  is  certainly  a  sign  that  their  policy 
was  well  directed  and  firmly  adhered  to.  ^ 

Christmas  with  its  festivities  was  welcome  as  brlngin^^l 
with  it  certain  distractions,  but  the  precarious  position  of 
the  Queen,  which  it  had  been  impossible  to  settle  by  a 
decision  of  Parliament,  the  numerous  deputations  and  the 
addresses  which  arrived  from  even  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  all  helped  to  keep  the  interest  in  the 
affair  alive. 

Thus  we  reach  the  day  for  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
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January  23rd,  1821.  The  session,  according  to  custom, 
began  with  the  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which,  amongst 
other  things,  it  was  stated  that  consideration  would  be 
given  to  placing  before  the  House  proposals  for  fresh 
I^islation  as  to  a  decorous  treatment  of  the  Queen. 

The  debate  which  immediately  followed  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  to  the  reply  to  be  given  to  the  King's  speech, 
brought  the  noble  assembly  to  a  discussion  upon  the 
ministerial  policy  in  regard  to  Italian  affairs,  and  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Lord  Grey 
said  that  he  was  utterly  astounded  and  highly  indignant 
that  the  sovereigns  who  were  allies  of  England  should 
have  ventured  to  summon  the  King  of  Naples  to  Lu- 
biana  to  justify  his  action  in  conceding  liberty  to  his 
people.  Had  England,  then,  no  weight  in  the  councils  of 
the  allied  Powers,  which  would  secure  the  triumph  of  a 
generous  intention?  And  if  it  had  any  such  weight,  why 
not  make  it  felt?  The  peace  of  Europe  demanded  that 
the  independence  of  the  minor  states  should  be  main- 
tained. 

Much  more  deBnite,  and  almost  violent  even,  was  Lord 
Holland  upon  this  subject  He  designated  the  allied  sove- 
reigns "  the  barbarians  of  the  north/'  and  said  that  it  was 
a  scandal  to  England  that  the  Government  should  in 
certain  ways  have  encouraged  the  Austrian  invasion  of 
Neapolitan  provinces. 

Equal  disapproval,  perhaps  even  greater,  met  the  minis- 
ters in  the  other  House  on  account  of  their  Italian  policy. 
But  Lord  Castlereagh  assured  the  House  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  ignorant  of  the  summons  sent  by  the  allied 
sovereigns  to  the  King  of  Naples,  and  indeed  that  it  was 
taking  no  part  in  the  resolutions  of  the  three  Great  Powers 
assembled  at  the  Congress  of  Lubiana. 

It  was  something,  but  in  reality  it  was  but  little,  for  (he 
skilful  statesman  added  immediately  afterwards  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  countenance  what  the  revolution  bad 
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and  the  rights  which  the  law  ooofers  apoa  ber  will  be 
concciicd.  Butwfaowfliicntwetos^that  bcrpositioais 
diat  of  a  penon  who  may  li^hafiiBy  deaand  a  dww  of 
boao«r  and  respect?  I  am  not  goiog  to  recapitulate  the 
DoCorioas  evidcact.  1  deplore  the  wretched  coodition  io 
which  die  Qtieen  ts  placed,  but  since  there  are  many 
conuderations  which  render  her  dai^erous  to  the  State.  I 
must  draw  aside  the  veil  which  covers  her  guilt.  She  has 
lent  herself  as  an  instrument  to  a  party  which  is  hatching 
perilous  designs  against  the  Statc^  the  Church,  and  our 
ConstttutiofL  These  are  my  reasons  for  being  unwilling 
to  grant  her  greater  honuurs  alike  from  the  point  of  view 
of  policy  and  of  morality.      Let  the   House  therefore 
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cease  to  occupy  itself  with  a  motion  both  unimportant 
and  uninteresting.  The  Government  is  confronted  with 
the  question  whether  the  House  still  extends  to  it  its 
full  confidence  or  whether  it  proposes  at  once  to  remove 
it  from  power." 

The^e  frank  and  vigorous  declarations  did  not  pass 
without  a  reply  from  Brougham,  but  their  delivery  did 
not  entail  the  outbreak  of  a  storm  of  protests  which 
would  have  been  the  natural  result  two  months  previously, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  attempts  to  circumscribe  the 
motion  and  the  division  upon  the  too  famous  prohibition 
of  the  prayer  for  the  Queen  having  proved  futile,  the 
Marquis  of  Tavistock  proposed  another  in  more  general 
terms,  which  implied  a  censure  upon  the  action  of  the 
Ministry  in  respect  of  their  measures  against  the  Queen. 

The  motion  was  brought  forward,  but  on  being  put  to 
the  vote  on  February  8th,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

It  was  full  time.  The  Government  regained  at  one 
stroke  the  lost  ground  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  Queen's 
star  began  to  pale. 

The  division  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  8th, 
1821,  marked  the  first  step  on  the  fatal  road  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  drama,  which  took  place  five  months 
later  on  July  19th. 

It  was  a  skilful  move,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  bring  forward  immediately  after  the 
division  the  Bill  for  the  Queen's  civil  list  Her  allowance 
was  fixed  at  iTso.ooo  annually. 

But  just  at  this  point  Brougham  rose  and  delivered  a 
fresh  message  from  his  august  client. 

The  Queen,  whilst  expressing  her  gratitude  to  the  King 
and  the  House  for  their  intentions,  declared  that  she  had 
reason  to  fear  that  they  did  not  wish  her  to  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  had  been  accorded  to  the 
queens  who  had  preceded  her,  and  that  consequently  she 
retained  the  unalterable  resolve  to  decline  every  species  of 
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composition  so  long  as  her  name  continued  to  be  exclud 
from  the  Liturg],*. 

She  thus  placed  the  Government  in  an  impasse.  But 
perhaps  after  the  decision  of  February  5th  she  reposed 
too  much  confidence  in  popular  favour,  though  it  is  prob- 
able that  Brougham  was  responsible  for  her  announce- 
ment, for  a  scheme  was  afoot  amongst  her  supporters  to 
substitute  a  public  subscription  for  her  civil  list  allowance 

Lord  Castlereagh  drew  immediate  attention  to  the  in- 
compatibility of  the  Queen's  statement  with  what  she 
had  already  given  utterance  to  in  another  message  which 
bad  been  made  public  before  it  reached  the  House.  He 
referred,  of  course,  to  her  statement  that  she  would  accept 
nothing  from  the  Government  but  would  trust  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Commons.  He  declared  then  that  it 
was  contrary"  to  the  Constitution,  and  even  seditious,  that 
a  party  attempt  should  be  made  to  provide  an  income 
for  the  Queen  by  public  subscription,  and  said  that  for 
his  part  be  supported  the  original  motion,  which  con- 
sequently became  law  in  less  than  a  month  after  passing 
through  the  regular  processes  which  mark  the  prepress  of 
all  enactments. 

Nipped  in  this  fashion  in  the  bud,  the  proposal  of  a 
subscription  to  provide  the  Queen  with  an  adequate 
income,  which  would  certainly  have  provoked  fresfa  dis- 
orders, was  not  again  heard  of 

After  this  the  affairs  of  Italy  continued  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  Whig  party  that  they  always  contended  with  the 
Go\'emment  at  close  quarters,  accusing  them  of  employ- 
ing one  method  of  speech  in  the  House  and  another  with 
the  allies.  During  the  sitting  of  March  5rd  Lord  Lans- 
downe  stated  that  the  Italian  carbonari  had  been  created 
and  supported  by  the  allied  Powers,  with  the  aim  of 
freeing  Italy  from  the  >-okc  of  France,  that  the  Italians 
had  been  exhorted  to  follow  the  example  of  Spain,  and 
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that  consequently  there  was  no  reason  for  amazement  if 
the  Constitution  of  the  Cortes  had  been  adopted  at  Naples. 
In  Chaumont's  treatise  one  hears  of  nothing  but  the  duty 
of  defending  the  rights  and  Uberties  of  the  nations,  but 
nowadays  "  the  word  liberty  has  been  struck  out  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  allies."  Finally,  the  Marquis  proposed 
that  public  thanks  should  be  addressed  to  the  King  for 
his  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  measures  in  question,  which 
were  undoubtedly  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  English  Constitution. 

The  Marquis  closed  his  speech  with  an  entreaty  that 
His  Majesty  would  employ  all  his  influence  with  the  allied 
sovereigns  to  repair  the  consequences  of  a  policy  which 
might  easily  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
which  were  dangerous  in  their  menace  to  national  security. 

To  this  speech,  strongly  supported  by  Lords  Ellen- 
borough  and  Holland,  the  ministers  (Lord  Bathurst,  who 
had  succeeded  Canning,  and  Lord  Liverpool)  replied  stat- 
ing, amongst  other  things,  that  without  entering  upon  a 
defence  of  Austrian  policy  in  Italy  it  was  suflFicient  for 
them  that  they  could  show  the  English  Government  did 
not  endorse  it.  With  regard  to  the  carbonari,  their  aim 
was  not  merely  the  liberation  of  Naples,  but  a  general 
upheaval  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  not  a  constitutional 
government,  but  anarchy. 

Nevertheless,  whilst  the  Liberal  party  in  the  English 
Parliament  protested  against  Austrian- Italian  policy  and 
the  Government  condemned  it,  but  confined  itself  within 
the  bounds  of  a  theoretical  disapprobation,  Austria,  in  no 
way  disturbed  by  these  declarations,  but  rather  confirmed 
in  her  reactionary  measures,  raged  through  Milanese 
territory  and  elsewhere  against  the  Italian  carbonari,  and 
so,  after  the  agitation  in  Naples,  Pietro  Maroncelli,  Silvio 
Pellico,  Melchiorre  Gioja,  Giandomenico  Romagnosi,  Cas- 
tillia,  Pallavicino,  Borsieri,  and  others  were  all  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  complicity  with  the  carbonari. 
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With  these  and  other  discussions  which  kept  Parliament 
employed,  if  not  excited,  we  proceed  uneventfully  to- 
wards the  date  fixed  for  the  coronation  of  the  King,  which 
had  been  postponed  from  August  ist  of  the  preceding 
year  to  July  19th,  1821,  on  account  of  the  innumerable 
incidents  and  set-backs,  controversial  and  scandalous,  of 
which  we  have  so  far  given  an  account. 

As  the  appointed  day  approached  an  inquiry  was  mad( 
in  Parliament  as  to  whether  the  Ministry  did  or  did  m 
intend  to  arrange  for  the  coronation  of  the  Queen.     TI 
answer  came  that  the  Queen  had  actually  claimed  to 
crowned  as  a  right,  but  that  coronation  was  not  a  privUf 
incident  to  her  position,  but  a  favour  depending  upon  tin 
will  'of  the  sovereign,  and   that   the   ministers  were 
opinion  that  it  was  inexpedient  that  Her  Majesty  shoi 
participate  in  that  function. 

Thereupon^  by  the  express  desire  of  the  Queen  herself, 
the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  and 
when  at  length  the  time  came  for  a  decision  there  were 
present  upwards  of  forty  councillors,  amongst  whom  were^_ 
the  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence.  The  Queen's  argi>^| 
ments  were  supported  by  a  single  counsel,  Henry 
Brougham,  who  by  historical  parallels  demonstrated  that 
according  to  English  customs  the  Queen  must  be  crowned 
with  the  same  ritual  as  the  King;  but  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  also  based  his  statements  upon  historical 
documents,  retorted  that  the  coronation  of  a  Queen  was 
only  a  simple  ceremony  dependent  upon  the  will  and 
favour  of  the  King  ;  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII  onwards  tl\ere  had  been  six  queens 
consort  crowned  and  seven  not  crowned,  so  that  th 
majority  of  examples  was  against  the  present  claim. 

When  it  came  to  the  vote  the  Privy  Council  rejected 
the  Queen's  claim  by  a  large  majority. 

The  closing  of  the  parliamentary  session,  decided  upon 
at  an  opportune  moment,  prevented  the  decision  of  the 
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Privy  Council  from  being  followed  by  wearisome  recrim- 
inations in  the  House.  But  the  Queen  did  not  give  up 
her  claim  on  this  account,  rather  did  she  strive  more  than 
ever  with  all  her  strength  of  mind  to  bring  her  design  to 
fruition. 

As  the  fresh  protests  which  she  addressed  to  the  King, 
accusing  him  of  giving  the  sanction  of  authority  to  an  act 
of  injustice,  produced  no  eflcct,  and  her  request  that  she 
might  at  least  be  allowed  to  be  present  in  a  suitable  place 
at  the  coronation  was  left  unanswered,  she  decided  to 
achieve  her  aim  by  dexterity,  or  as  one  might  perhaps 
more  properly  term  it,  by  astuteness. 


On  the  day  preceding  the  coronation,  that  is,  on  July 
1 8th,  the  Queen  took  up  her  abode  in  a  house  near  to  the 
main  entrance  of  the  vast  abbey  church  at  Westminster, 
in  which,  as  most  people  are  aware,  it  is  customary  to 
crown  the  kings  of  England.  Early  in  the  night  between 
the  18th  and  19th  the  space  surrounding  the  church  was 
packed  with  waiting  crowds,  which  grew  greater  and  more 
excited  as  the  hour  for  the  ceremony  drew  near. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  great  dignitaries  of 
State  and  the  representatives  of  the  legislative,  military, 
and  diplomatic  bodies  passed  through  the  streets  leading 
from  the  royal  palace  to  the  church.  These  were  appro- 
priately decorated  and  guarded  by  a  double  line  of 
soldiers.  The  officials  entered  the  church  and  took  up 
their  appointed  places. 

Then  the  Queen,  when  an  opportune  moment  seemed 
to  have  arrived,  entered  a  coach  of  singularly  modest 
app>earancc  in  comparison  with  the  others,  and  joining  the 
line  of  approaching  vehicles,  drove  to  the  spot  appointed 
for  guests  to  alight.  There  she  dismounted,  and  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Hood,  whose  arm  she  took,  and  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton,  who  followed  her,  crossed  the  stretch  of 
pavement  which  Intervened  between  her  carriage  and  the 
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Abbey  door.     But  the  crowd  appeared  more  inclined  to 
curiosity  than  to  applause,  and  those  who  were  not  in- 
different marked  their  disapproval   by  murmured  com- 
ments, which  showed  instantly  that  their  state  of  mindAi 
was  very  difTerent  from  what  it  had  formerly  been.  ^" 

In  those  few  instants  the  unfortunate  queen  had  borne 
in  upon  her  with  supreme  bitterness  the  instability  of 
popular  favour,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  a  fresh  and 
cruel  blow  to  her  when  on  presenting  herself  at  the  door 
of  the  Abbey  she  received  the  frigid  response,  "  We  have 
bad  no  instructions  to  allow  you  to  pass." 

These  words  were  submissively  and  respectfully  pro- 
nounced by  the  Court  officials,  whose  duties  placed  thent' 
about  the  entrance,  but  an  iron  barrier  could  not  haV' 
been  more  prohibitive.     Not  a  voice  amongst  the  crowd 
was   raised   in  protest — a  profound   silence  reigned   al 
around. 

Equally  unsuccessful  was  a  second  attempt  at  entrance 
made  at  another  door,  where  it  is  said  her  companion 
announced  her  with  the  words,  "  Here  is  your  Queen." 

Everything  had  been  foreseen  and  prearranged,  and 
from  that  moment,  for  Caroline,  all  was  over. 

Humiliated,  confounded,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and 
rage  in  her  heart,  the  unhappy  lady  returned  with  diffi- 
culty to  her  carriage,  and  passing  through  the  indi/Terent 
crowd,  repaired  to  the  mansion  from  which  she  had  set 
out,  and  from  there  to  Brandenburg  House. 
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The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  proceeded  without 
further  incident — indeed,  history  records  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  stately  and  best-arranged  of  coronations. 

The  King,  at  the  head  of  the  entire  Court  with  the  crowti 
borne  before  him,  proceeded  through  the  streets  leading 
from  the  Palace  to  the  Abbey,  and  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  the  momentous  event  was  concluded,  the  com* 
plicated  ritual  being  minutely  carried  out 
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Many  will  see  in  all  this  merely  a  gorgeous  ceremony 
followed  by  a  colossal  orgy.  But  the  great  majority  of 
the  English  people,  who  are  practical  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  idealistic,  discern  in  the  coronation  of  their 
King  a  ratification  of  their  own  personal  powers.  They 
seem  to  be  sensible  of  an  alliance  between  a  protective 
Deity  and  the  human  race ;  a  guarantee,  indeed,  of  the 
development  and  preservation  of  whatever  is  national, 
whatever  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  British  stock. 

Between  the  coronation  of  George  IV  and  that  of 
Edward  VII  recently  solemnized  exactly  eighty-two  years 
passed.  What  a  marvellous  development  of  power  and 
prosperity  has  Britain  experienced  in  less  than  a  century  I 
The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  at  that  time 
twenty-two  millions.  In  the  interim  it  has  exactly 
doubled.  The  population  of  British  colonial  possessions 
was  at  that  time  one  hundred  millions  ;  to-day  it  exceeds 
three  hundred  and  fifty;  whilst  the  total  annual  trading 
is  ten  times  greater  than  in  1S21. 

In  the  days  immediately  succeeding  the  coronation  the 
Queen  was  forced  to  be  present  as  a  helpless  spectator  at 
the  triumph  of  the  man  whom  she  had  every  reason  to 
look  upon  as  the  prime  cause  of  all  her  troubles,  and  her 
own  implacable  persecutor.  She  probably  felt  that  she  had 
been  the  victim  of  Court  plots  carried  on  from  beginning 
to  end  with  inconceivable  stratagems. 

On  Aufjust  3rd,  whilst  the  King  was  on  his  way  to 
Ireland,  the  news  was  suddenly  spread  that  the  Queen  had 
been  unexpectedly  seized  with  a  grave  malady,  the  nature 
of  which  had  not  been  ascertained  with  certainty.  Some 
spoke  of  internal  congestion,  some  of  heart  disease. 

With  her  sanguine,  excitable,  and  nervous  temperament 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  she  would  feel  keenly  the 
violent  shocks  to  which  she  had  been  so  long  exposed, 
and  particularly  the  last  and  most  formidable.     The  loss 
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of  public  favour,  the  outrageous  comments  of  the  news- 
papers, and  her  determination  to  maintain  a  semblance  of 
indifference  in  the  face  of  her  enemies,  without  doubt 
contributed  to  her  illness,  even  if  it  did  not  actually  result 
from  these  causes.  The  most  renowned  physicians  in 
London  were  at  once  called  to  her  bedside,  and  she  was 
bled  freely,  but  every  effort  of  the  healing  art  proved 
futile.  Between  the  4th  and  the  8th  of  August  she  her- 
self felt  that  her  last  hour  was  at  hand,  and  desired  that 
her  final  wishes  might  be  recorded. 

In  these  sad  moments  she  was  supported  by  the  pious 
offices  of  devoted  friendship  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Luting- 
ton,  who  subsequently  saw  scrupulously  to  the  exact 
carrying  out  of  her  wishes,  the  youth  William  Austin,  the 
Marchese  Antaldo  Antaldi,  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  the 
Cavaliere  Vassalli,  the  family  of  Alderman  Wood,  and  a 
few  others.  She  appointed  William  Austin  heir  to  all 
that  she  possessed  and  that  might  be  due  to  her.  In 
separate  and  successive  codicils  she  bestowed  souvenirs 
upon  Marietta  Brun,  the  maid  who  had  remained  in  her 
service,  sister  to  Louise  Demont,  Dr.  Lushington,  her 
coachman  Hyeronimus,  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  the  Mar- 
chese Antaldo  Antaldi,  and  Cardinal  Albani,  to  whom  she 
left  robes  and  mementoes  of  value.  Finally,  she  expressed 
the  desire  that  her  body  might  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  land 
which  saw  her  birth,  and  that  on  her  tomb  the  inscription 
might  be  placed — 

CAROLINE, 
THE   INJURED  QUEEN   OF   ENGLAND. 

She  died  on  August  7th,  1821,  in  the  6fty-fourth  year 
of  her  age,  having  been  born  on  May  17th,  1768. 


EPILOGUE 

IT  was  fated  that  the  unhappy  lady,  unquiet  through- 
out her  life,  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  peacefully 
even  after  her  death. 
The  unlooked-for  and  almost  cataclysmal  malady 
with  which  she  was  seized  reawakened  excitement  in  the 
minds  of  her  supporters,  already  sufficiently  frenzied,  and 
reports  that  there  were  reasons  for  suspecting  her  death  to 
have  been  procured  by  poison  were  not  slow  in  obtaining 
credence.  In  the  popular  imagination  poison  is  the  weapon 
of  courts,  but  on  this  occasion  at  least  there  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  employed.  The  poor  Queen 
had  already  effected  her  own  effaccment  on  July  iQlh,  so 
that  there  was  no  further  reason  for  taking  means  to  bring 
it  about. 

In  the  King's  absence  the  Ministry  was  for  a  time 
uncertain  how  to  act,  and  indeed  the  appropriate  course 
was  far  from  clear.  If  the  funeral  rites  conceded  should 
be  lavish  and  generous,  they  might  convey  the  impression 
of  posthumous  homage,  and  be  interpreted  as  remorse, 
thus  at  the  same  time  provoking  popular  wrath  and  kingly 
disapprobation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  restricted 
within  the  ordinary  limits  (and  who  shall  say  what  these 
might  be  ?),  the  Ministry  could  scarcely  escape  the  reproach 
of  persecuting  the  Queen,  even  after  her  death.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  state  of  affairs  any  untoward  incident 
whatever  might  stir  up  a  great  commotion  or  worse. 

It  was  decided  at  a  council  called  together  by  the 
ministers,  that  on  August  14th  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
Queen  should  be  removed  from  Brandenburg  House  to 
Harwich  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  eight  horses,  decorated 
with  four  heraldic  achievements,  and  followed  by  twenty- 
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_  cort  of  Horse  Guard 

iMCfaloort^e  was  not  to  pass  through  the  principal  streets 
«f  dbe  dty.  but  bearing  to  the  north-east  of  London,  to 
ippfoach  the  port  of  Harwich  by  the  road  passing  through 
nfocd,  Chelmsford,  and  Colchester.  From  Harwich  the 
body  of  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  honour 
composed  of  members  of  her  suite,  would  be  borne  by 
a  ship  of  the  Royal  Navy,  the  "  Glasgow,"  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe. 

From  the  outset  disputes  arose  between  the  Queen's 
friends  and  the  representatives  of  the  Government,  since 
the  former,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
deceased,  desired  that  there  should  be  no  military  escort, 
whilst  the  latter  discerned  in  the  escort  a  cautious  means 
of  avoiding  commotions  or  of  repressing  them  promptly 
if  they  should  arise,  and  were  consequently  unwilling  to  dis- 
pense with  it.  Finally,  when  the  immense  cortege  set  forth 
on  its  way,  it  was  discovered  that  in  many  places  the  streets 
were  barricaded,  whilst  here  and  there  were  groups  of  men 
on  horseback  followed  by  large  numbers  of  people  on  foot, 
who  hindered  the  advance  of  the  procession  in  the  direc- 
tion laid  down  and  forced  it  to  change  its  route.  More 
than  once  violent  altercations  occurred  between  the  soldiers 
of  the  escort  and  the  crowd  which  followed  the  funeral  car 
or  which  collected  at  different  points  on  the  way.  and 
force  was  necessarily  repelled  by  force.  In  one  of  these 
encounters  several  people  were  left  killed  or  wounded.  At 
length  by  one  deviation  or  another,  the  popular  aim  was 
accomplished,  that  of  conducting  the  procession  through 
the  City  itself. 

Then,  in  accordance  with  his  privilege,  the  Lord  Mayor 
forbade  the  armed  escort  to  proceed,  and  he  himself  joined 
the  procession.  This  was  a  moment  of  terrible  anxiety, 
and  there  was  some  fear  of  a  coup  dt  tmzin,  since  the  multi- 
tude, excited  by  the  success  already  achieved,  began  to  cry 
out,  "  Make  room   for  the  Queen  1    Make  way  for   the 
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murdered  Queen  ! "  Some  amongst  the  crowd  proposed  to 
lead  the  funeral  car  to  the  frunt  of  Carlton  House  as  a 
mark  of  protest,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  unarmed 
police,  who  interposed  successfully,  the  proposition  was 
abandoned,  and  thereafter  the  procession  followed  the 
appointed  route,  and  after  various  adventures,  arrived 
at  a  late  hour  at  Colchester,  where  the  Queen's  body  was 
temporarily  deposited  in  the  church. 

But  all  the  same,  the  disturbances  were  not  yet  finished 
by  any  means.  Towards  midnight,  the  testamentary 
executors,  followed  by  many  of  the  people,  succeeded  in 
entering  the  church  and  in  affixing  to  the  bier  a  ticket 
with  the  inscription  which  the  Queen  had  directed  to  be 
affixed  in  her  will,  an  inscription  which  the  Government 
officials  had  naturally  been  unable  to  allow  of.  Thereupon 
ensued  fresh  quarrels,  and  fresh  protest  against  the  viola- 
tion of  the  wishes  of  the  deceased. 

The  following  day  the  body  was  borne  from  the  church 
to  Harwich,  where,  according  to  prearrangement,  it  was 
taken  on  board  ship  for  conveyance  to  Germany. 

The  ship  "  Glasgow  "  sight«l  land  at  Cuxhaven,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kibe,  and  thence  going  upstream  arrived 
off  Stade ;  the  remainder  of  the  journey  from  Stade  to 
Brunswick  necessarily  took  place  by  land. 

The  faithful  Cavaliere  Vassalli,  together  with  a  few 
others,  never  left  the  body  of  their  mistress  until  on 
25  August,  1821,  it  was  deposited  in  the  family  vault  of 
the  Dukes  of  Brunswick. 

Upon  the  tomb  of  Caroline  the  following  inscription 
was  placed : — 

Depositum  serenissima  prindpissa  Carolina- Amelia- 
Elisabetha,  Dei  gratia  regina  ccnsortis  augustissima 
Potentissimi  tnonarckte  Georgii  quarti  Dei  gratia  Britanni- 
arum  regis,  Jidei  de/ensoris,  regis  Hanoveria  ac  Brunswici 
et  Luneburgi  duds.  Obiit  VII  die  mensis  augusti  anno 
Domini  MDCCCXX!  atatis  sua  UV. 
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Pergami,  who  in  June,  1820,  repaired  from  SL  Omer  to 
Paris,  speedily  returned  into  Italy,  where  he  settled  down 
and  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the  honours  he  had  attained 
to  and  the  wealth  he  had  accumulated,  which  latter  he 
even  increased. 

"  I  myself  who  write,"  says  David  Silvagni,  **  saw  his 
funeral  at  Fesaro  in  1841,  and  was  present  when  his 
panegyric  was  pronounced  in  the  church  by  Canon 
Ortolani."*  Silvagni  also  states  that  the  Queen  had  a 
daughter  by  Pei^ami,  who  was  given  the  name  of 
Vittorina. 

Possibly  Pergami  at  times  was  not  unwilling  to  permit 
such  an  origin  to  be  ascribed  to  his  daughter,  to  whom 
also  the  su^estion  may  not  have  been  displeasing— and 
the  idea  may  have  appeared  to  be  corroborated  through 
the  Princess  permitting  herself  to  be  called  "  mamma  '*  by 
the  girl — but  in  reality  Vittorina  Pergami  was  born  some 
year  or  so  before  the  Princess  of  Wales  arrived  in  Italy. 
Vittorina  subsequently  married  into  the  family  of  Conte 
Belluzzi ;  whilst  William  Austin,  who  had  been  so  generally 
believed  to  be  the  Queen's  son,  was  admitted  to  an 
asylum,  affected  with  mental  disease  which  brought  about 
his  death  in  1834,  whilst  still  a  young  man. 

The  voice  which  speaks  from  the  tomb  of  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  Princess  of  Wales,  utters  a  dead  language, 
despite  the  fact  that  on  her  bed  of  sufiering  she  had 
expressed  the  wish  to  appeal  directly  to  posterity  in  the 
living  tongue  of  the  nation  which  had  known  and  ac- 
claimed her  as  Queen.  This  is  the  final  irony  in  a  life 
which  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  extraordinary  con- 
trasts, of  many  faults  and  few  virtues,  of  the  stately  and 
the  scurrilous,  the  heroic  and  the  grotesque,  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous.  Such  were  the  fortunes,  and  such  the 
nature  of  this  sphinx  of  a  woman,  that  she  trod   and 

*  Dnrid  Silragoi,  La  Ccrle  t  la  SocittA  di  A'ama  uti  ittoii  xviii  r  xix, 
?ol.  Ill,  clupi  3. 
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retrod  many  times,  conscious  and  determined,  the  ways  of 
those  who  dwell  in  lewdness  and  take  delight  in  it,  and  yet 
displayed  a  high-souled  courage  in  vindicating  her  disputed 
rights.  The  poet  Cossa  might  well  have  put  into  her 
mouth — better,  indeed,  than  into  that  of  the  historic 
Mcssalina — the  words  : 

Dot  I  shall  rise  ^om  out  my  deeps  af  straine, 
Inexorable,  to  take  a  mortal  vcnKcance. 

But  whilst  the  imaginary  Mc&salina  of  the  Italian 
dramatist  realized  in  the  end  the  full  horror  of  her  career, 
and  when  dying  thus  addressed  her  imperial  spouse : 

I  have  merited  your  disdain  I 
Alas,  bereft  of  reason,  and  ensnared 
Dy  magical  arts,  my  mind  strayed  reelingly, 
A  fever  preyed  00  mc,  a  fiery  pang, 
Yei,  wretched  that  I  was,  those  portents  scorned, 
Freniied,  I  ran,  in  mad  attempt  to  ^asp 
The  hoUow  phantom  my  delusion  loved  ; 

whilst,  we  say,  this  artistic  retrospection  reawakens 
pity  for  the  erring  one,  the  English  Messalina  is  more  true 
to  human  nature;  she  neither  said  nor  felt  impelled  to 
say, "  I  have  merited  your  disdain,"  but  died  disdainful,  and 
would  have  continued  through  the  ages  to  pour  forth  her 
upbraidings  from  the  tomb  if  a  German  latinist  had  not,  by 
command  of  the  authorities,  substituted  his  own  pedestrian 
prose  for  her  last  dignified  utterance. 

A  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  character  of  Caroline  of 
Brunswick  has  not  yet  been  given,  and  perhaps  never  may 
be,  not  because  the  aspects  in  which  she  appeared  were 
manifold  and  diverse,  not  because  she  exhibited  a  perpetual 
contrast  between  reason  and  changeable  inclination,  rather 
because  she  was  ever  the  same,  and  no  relation  was 
perceptible  between  what  she  did  and  what  she  thought 
We  might  almost  aver  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to 
estimate  or  define  her  character,  since  the  interpretation 
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lies  on  a  razor's  edge,  which  alone  divides  the  diseased 
physiological  element  from  the  moral.  In  a  single  word 
she  was  indefmable. 

The  German  historian  Gervinus,  who  seems  to  take 
account  only  of  her  errors,  although  he  apol(^"zes  for  them 
generously,  says  that  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if 
persecuted  and  wounded  as  she  was.  her  conduct  had 
remained  irreproachable.  It  would  have  been  a  miracle, 
he  continues,  if  Calumny,  which  spied  out  all  her  most 
trifling  actions,  had  left  her  an  unspotted  reputation  even 
had  she  deserved  it. 

On  this  account  we  may  be  pardoned  if,  in  summing  up 
the  estimates  which  have  been  rendered  of  this  extra- 
ordinary woman,  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  repetition  of 
one  which  is  perhaps  the  most  authoritative,  and  which 
has  the  merit  of  leaving  every  one  free  to  supplement  it 
according  to  his  own  reading  of  her  character. 

An  English  lady  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Princess  for  many  years,  and  who  related  many  things 
concerning  her  very  frankly,  the  Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  says 
finally  that  she  had  never  met  a  woman  who  displayed 
more  abnormality  in  every  phase  of  her  life.* 

It  has  been  said,  too,  that  the  Princess  was  a  woman  of 
many  personalities.  The  remark,  however,  explains  but 
little,  since  those  who  do  not  possess  in  greater  or  less 
evidence  many  conflicting  personalities  are  few.  It  ex- 
plains one  thing  alone  in  the  character  of  Caroline — how  it 

'  Lady  Charlotl«  Bury,  Diary  Illuiirative  t/ tlU  Tinux^  Gtcrgt  tV.  Thi* 
work  issued  from  the  press  in  i8j8  and  provoked  a  chorus  of  protc&t,  the 
mare  to  as  it  wu  suspected  that  Lady  Charlaitc  was  not  actuall)-  the  aulhot, 
but  B  doAk  for  »0Tne  other  personality.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  indubii- 
able  that  what  she  has  to  say  about  the  rrtocess  of  Wales  is  mukcd  by  entire 
stDCcrity,  and  was  the  gcDnine  outcome  of  a  lengthy  acquaintance.  But  it 
exposed  too  many  things  in  a  glaring  Ughl,  aod  as  it  has  been  olMerve<l,  the 
work  was  received  generally  with  disnpprubation.  Amongst  other  things 
Lady  Chnrlotte  said,  "  It  is  inexplicable  to  me  thai  the  tissue  of  a  hunmn 
character  should  be  composed  of  a  double  thread  »  ooequal  and  so  db- 
cordant."    [The  work  appeared  anonymously;  see Tran&lator'a  laUodacUcm.] 
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was  that  she  could  be  everything  by  turns  yet  always  the 
same.  She  chose  or  rejected  good  or  ill,  and  like  a  leaf 
quivering  in  the  wind,  she  inclined  now  to  one  side  and 
now  to  another,  but  she  e\*cr  preser\-ed  the  same  outlook, 
and  she  never  deviated  a  step  from  the  path  she  had 
chosen,  either  by  reason  of  past  experience  or  to  avoid  such 
obstacles  as  she  met  with.  She  fell  over  and  over  again 
into  the  same  errors,  and  encountered  unperturbed  the  same 
difficulties.  If  she  surmounted  them,  it  did  not  seem 
to  improve  her,  if  she  stumbled  or  was  repulsed,  she  did 
not  despond  about  it  Miraculously  rescued,  unscathed, 
after  a  public  accusation  of  marital  infidelity  which,  how- 
ever unfair  it  may  be  considered,  can  hardly  be  r^arded 
as  unfounded,  she  fell  again  immediately  afterwards  into 
errors  of  conduct  perhaps  even  graver,  which  gave  sup- 
port to  the  original  accusation  and  exposed  her  to  the 
contemptuous  pity  of  the  English  nobilitj'  at  her  Court  at 
Kensington.  Having  once  fallen  into  a  net  of  intrigues,  and 
been  surrounded  and  impoverished  by  a  family  of  Italian 
adventurers  resident  in  London,  the  Sapio  family,  she 
profited  nothing  by  her  experience,  failed  to  realize  her 
mistaken  conduct,  and,  scarcely  extricated  from  the  one 
web,  rushed  directly  she  reached  Italy  into  another  of  the 
same  class.  Once  more  she  surrounded  herself  with  an 
Italian  family  who  battened  on  her  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  who  succeeded  in  making  her  Court  ridiculous 
to  everybody's  eyes  but  her  own,  even  if  it  were  not 
exactly  what  Miinster  calls  it~^  Court  of  adventurers  and 
brigands.  She  possessed,  evidently,  a  characteristic  rare 
in  woman,  which,  up  to  a  certain  point,  may  appear  envi- 
able, and  which  docs  not  revolt  because  it  never  wore  any 
disguise.  Whatever  might  be  the  caprice  of  the  moment  she 
pursued  to  the  end,  with  that  masterfulness  of  will-power 
which  only  great  minds  possess.  The  world  looked  on 
and  passed  judgment ;  she  never  gave  a  thought  except  to 
her  desired  goal. 
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But  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  incongruity  of  her 
character,  was  that  a  woman  of  her  temperanient  should 
die  and  cany  with  her  to  the  grave  a  terrible  secret,  a 
secret  at  which  on  many  occasions  she  hinted,  with  veiled 
discretion,  and  which  undoubtedly  bore  its  part  in  em- 
boldening her  when,  towards  the  end  of  her  life,  defence- 
less and  almost  completely  divested  of  her  prerogatives,  she 
confronted  her  enraged  husband,  the  King  of  England 
What  was  the  meaning  of  this  ?  This  woman  who  had  lived 
consistently  without  the  slightest  effort  at  reticence,  who 
had  paraded  the  secrets  of  the  closet  in  public  as  one 
might  wear  a  Parisian  "  confection  "  on  a  journey,  a  woman 
so  constituted  died  keeping  a  great  secret  locked  in  her 
own  breast  She  had  perhaps  for  a  long  period  pondered 
over  and  cherished  a  difficult  political  project  at  which  we 
can  now  do  no  more  than  hint  J 

As  to  this  secret,  one  may  venture  to  discern  the  first" 
allusion  to  it  in  the  letter  of  April,  1796,  in  which,  with 
immense  and  hostile  contempt,  she  declares  that  the 
reasons  which  led  up  to  the  separation  were  to  be  sought 
for  in  her  husband,  at  that  time  Prince  of  Wales.  But 
what  were  those  reasons?  Nobody  ever  knew,  and 
nobody  will  ever  know  with  certainty:  Caroline  died, 
without  disclosing  them !  I 

At  any  rate,  the  letter  in  which  she  replies  to  her 
husband,  and  her  own  remarks  on  the  subject  throughout 
her  life,  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  who  had 
to  complain  of  unparalleled  wrongs  inflicted  on  her  by 
some  one  whose  guilt  was  equally  withuut  parallel ;  from 
one  who  is  aware  that  she  has  possession  of  a  key  with 
which  a  secret  hurtful  to  every  one  concerned  could  be 
revealed,  a  secret  which  lay  exclusively  in  her  keeping. 
And  from  time  to  time  she  displays  this  key,  and  makes  it 
emit  its  baleful  coruscations  before  the  eyes  of  the  man  it 
is  calculated  to  terrify.  We  have  already  seen  how,  in  the 
letter  of  April,  1796,  just  referred  to,  she  insists  on 
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fact  that  the  reproach  of  the  separation  lay  entirely  with 
her  husband ;  and  we  know  with  what  unwonted  reticence 
she  always  mentioned  that  double  mystery,  the  circum- 
stances of  her  marriage  and  the  birth  at  the  appointed 
date  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  In  Lady  Charlotte  Bury's 
*'  Diary,"  to  which  reference  should  be  made  on  all  points 
relating  to  the  life  of  Caroline  during  her  residence 
in  England,  certain  characteristic  lapses  of  speech  and 
thought  are  recorded  amongst  many  other  matters. 

On  one  occasion,  speaking  of  the  terrible  first  night  of 
her  marriage,  the  following  unwary  statement  fell  from 
her.  *'  I  remember  that  he  (the  Trince  of  Wales)  fell 
down  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  where  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  and  where  I  left  him.  .  .  .  Time  passed 
on,  and  I  was  enceintt  ...  at  least  everybody  said  so.  .  ,  . 
But,  as  for  me,  I  pitied  them. ...  I  myself  was  incredulous 
as  to  my  condition.  Eventually  Charlotte  came  into  the 
world."  On  another  occasion  she  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"When  I  saw  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  Lady  Jersey,  I 
guessed  at  once  how  things  were,  and  said  to  myself,  'Oh, 
very  well,'  and  decided  on  my  attitude  .  .  .  and  affairs 
might  have  been  adjusted  if  .  .  .  oh,  my  God !  I  could 
cheerfully  be  the  slave  of  the  man  I  love,  but  of  a  man  I 
don't  love,  never  I  never  t  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  I " 

To  the  reasons  for  the  separation,  which  remain  as 
ever  enveloped  in  mystery,  she  alludes  several  years  later 
^and  with  a  terribly  threatening  note — in  the  open 
letter  which  she  addressed  to  her  husband  on  the  7th  of 
August,  1820,  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  In  that  letter  she 
says  that  the  rmi  reasons  for  their  separation  still  re- 
mained unknown  to  the  public.  Finally,  an  allusion  to 
the  subject  occurs  in  a  pamphlet,  now  of  the  utmost 
rarity  (the  history  of  it  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to 
the  present  volume),  still  in  a  threatening  fashion. 
"  Darkness  and  mystery,"  says  the  anonymous  English 
traveller,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  "still  envelope  many 
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points ;  as  to  which  in  the  interest  of  otben 
prefer  to  maintain  silence." 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  her  secret  heart 
Caroline  was  nursing  a  bold  design,  a  design  which  she 
probably  cherished  up  to  the  last  hour  of  her  sojourn  in 
Italy.  In  the  perpetual  incongruities  of  her  demeanour  one 
thing  remains  unvarying,  and  consequently  calls  for  the 
more  serious  consideration,  inasmuch  as  she  was  neither  a 
Catholic  nor  apparently  driven  by  any  motives  to  pro- 
pitiate Catholic  interests.  We  allude  to  the  ceremonious 
deference  which  on  all  occasions,  quite  spontaneously  and 
unreservedly,  she  showed  towards  the  Pope  and  the 
various  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  cities  where  she 
made  even  the  briefest  stay.  Indeed,  her  visits  whilst  in 
Rome  to  the  Holy  Father  and  Cardinal  Consalvi,  and 
her  attitude  to  Catholic  bishops  and  archbishops,  were 
too  marked  not  to  arouse  the  suspicion  that  deep  down  in 
that  maze  of  a  mind  lurked  a  second  scheme,  a  scheme 
possibly  of  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  possibly  even — it  cannot  be  proved,  but  it  cannot 
be  disproved — of  enticing  the  Pope  into  the  inevitable  and 
imminent  struggle  with  the  King  of  England. 

It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  scarcely  had  she  arrived 
in  Italy  than  she  hastened  to  Rome  to  pay  her  respects  to 
the  Pope,  and  that  for  a  while  she  discarded  the  practice 
of  the  Protestant  religion  and  adopted  the  Catholic  forms. 
It  is  certain  that  on  many  occasions  whilst  in  Genoa  and 
elsewhere  she  was  present  at  ceremonies  antagonistic  to 
Protestantism,  and  that  she  was  observed  to  enter  the 
churches  and  pray  with  extreme  fervour.  Finally,  when 
she  resolved  to  leave  the  Villa  d'Este  she  looked  out  for  a 
new  residence  in  the  papal  states,  where  she  was  provided 
with  pontifical  soldiers  as  her  personal  guard. 

Nor  is  the  last  of  her  acts  during  her  Italian  residence 
without  significance.  When  she  learned  at  L^horn  of 
the  death  of  King  George  III  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to 
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repair  to  Milan  or  to  the  Villa  d'Este,  or  to  any  other  of 
her  residences,  whence  her  journey  to  London  might  have 
been  more  readily  and  promptly  set  in  train.  No,  from 
Leghorn  she  set  out  to  Rome,  and  there  awaited  the 
course  of  events.  For  what  reason  did  she  thus  increase 
the  distance  between  herself  and  the  place  to  which  she 
proposed  to  return  if  it  were  not  that  she  nursed  a  silent 
hope  of  finding  at  Rome  some  moral  support,  for  which 
perhaps  she  had  promised  a  recognition  as  soon  as  she 
wore  her  crown  as  Queen  ? 

However  it  may  have  been,  her  hopes  were  destined  to 
disappointment,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
inquiring  into  the  situation  more  minutely. 

It  now  remains  that  we  should  fulfil  our  duty  by  dis- 
closing, frankly  and  openly,  in  accordance  with  what  we 
have  already  hinted  at,  what  our  ideas  are  about  the  other 
leading  player  in  this  scandalous  drama.  We  will,  in 
justice  to  him,  repeat  our  inquiry:  Who  was  the  guilty 
party  in  the  breach  of  conjugal  relations  between  1796 
and  1820,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  guilt  P 

From  our  point  of  view  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  prob- 
ably in  the  same  psycho- physical  condition  that  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  repeatedly  describes  as  his  own  in  his 
Confessions.  Even  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  despite 
the  immense  social  difference  between  one  and  the  other, 
do  not  lack  analogies.  Rousseau,  still  a  young  man  and  in- 
experienced, enters  into  a  strange  amorous  relation,  inde- 
finite and  indefinable,  with  a  lady  whom  in  the  Confessions 
he  calls  "  mamma."  Madame  de  Warens  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  nearly  old  enough  to  stand  in  that  relation  to  him.  We 
are  far  from  comparing  the  woman  who  won  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  closest  aflfection,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  with  Madame  de 
Warens ;  but  the  love  affairs  of  the  two  youths  have  certain 
points  in  common  which  separate  them  from  ordinary  love 
affairs  chiefly  the  pronounced  disparity  t>etween  the  ages 
of  the  lovers  and  the  women  they  loved. 
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Rousseau  was  still  in  close  association  with  Madame  de 
Warens  when  one  of  those  opportunities  occurred  which 
only  the  cold  or  the  fearful  allow  to  escape  them  and 
which  they  never  cease  to  regret  when  it  is  too  late. 
What  he  actually  says  about  it  is,  "  Those  who  read  these 
lines  will  scarcely  fsdl  to  jeer  at  my  attempts  at  gallantry 
when  they  learn  that  after  many  skirmishings  the  one  that 
was  carried  furthest  ended  in  the  kissing  of  her  hand. 
But  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  deceived,  dear  reader.  I 
perhaps  have  known  greater  pleasure  in  an  amour  of 
which  the  kissing  of  a  hand  marked  the  close  than  you 
have  done  in  one  where  that  was  merely  the  overture."' 
In  this  fashion  he  consoled  himself  But  at  a  subsequent 
date,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  reaping  the  harvest  of  a 
mutual  and  strenuous  regard,  his  limbs  failed  him,  and  he 
fell  into  a  faint,  and  afterwards  set  to  crying  like  a  child. 
Unhappy  Rousseau !  He  does  not  call  to  mind  that  on 
another  occasion  he  deceived  himself  by  the  declaration 
that  for  him  a  hand  to  kiss  was  enough.  No,  he  cries  out 
with  tears  in  his  voice.  **  Alas  I  nature  decreed  that  I  should 
be  incapable  of  enjoyment  She  has  furnished  my  brain 
with  the  antidote  to  that  ineffable  delight,  the  appetite  for 
which  she  bestowed  on  my  heart"  ^ 

The  desire  for  ever  fresh  amours,  a  desire  never  ex- 
tinguished because  satiety  was  never  attained,  a  desire 
which  so  pronouncedly  disturbed  the  whole  life  of  these 
two  beings  so  widely  differing  in  rank,  but  which  neverthe- 
less never  procured  them  satisfaction  proportionate  to 
their  amatory  tendencies,  is  yet  another  analogy  of  some 
interest  Each  of  them  detested  the  idea  of  marriage,  in 
which  each  of  them  eventually  encountered  the  most 
profound  occasion  for  regret ;  though  perhaps  fate,  which 
succeeded  in  exasperating  the  philosopher,  did  not  attain 
equal  influence  over  the  Prince. 

*  CoHftsiittttiy  part  i,  book  iv. 
'  Jbid.^  put  ii,  book  vii. 
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There  is  no  occasion  to  insist  upon  or  to  become 
ponderous  about  this  hypothesis,  or  even  upon  the  re- 
semblance between  the  cases,  which  for  many  and  various 
reasons  can  never  be  satisfactorily  fathomed.  Therefore, 
without  plunging  into  a  scientific  discussion,  we  will  con- 
clude by  saying  that  from  the  complex  texture  of  facts 
which  force  themselves  upon  our  attention  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  neither  subject  did  there  exist 
absolute  impotence,  but  an  inability  to  sustain  the 
physical  conditions  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species. 

Who  can  say  at  this  date  whether  the  mystery  which 
enveloped  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  had  not  some 
connexion  with  what  we  suggest  ?  It  is  useless  to  demand 
an  explanation  of  how  Caroline  could  possibly  have 
become  a  mother  at  the  appointed  time  in  view  of  such  a 
condition  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  for  Court  mysteries 
are  much  more  easily  realiz-cd  than  explained.  As  to  ways 
and  means,  no  very  serious  difficulties  would  be  presented, 
as  there  would  be  occasion  only  for  dissimulation  of  a  not 
very  complicated  character. 

Less  easily  comprehended  would  be  the  mutual  assent 
to  a  comedy  of  this  nature,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
would  eventually  involve  mutual  assent  to  a  separation. 
But  when  the  pertinent  portions  of  the  two  letters  already 
referred  to  are  fully  considered  and  compared  with  every- 
thing else  that  was  done  and  said,  the  gloom  becomes  a 
trifle  less  impenetrable,  and  one  gladly  ceases  from  deduc- 
tive processes,  content  to  have  found  at  least  one  way  out 
of  a  maze  of  uncertainties.  In  conclusion,  even  though 
doubt  may  have  existed  as  to  the  Intimacy  of  their  off- 
spring, each  of  the  royal  couple  would  have  reasons  for 
feigning  satisfaction  and  preventing  the  awakening  of 
suspicions  in  the  minds  of  others ;  he,  in  order  to  preserve 
his  own  right  of  succession,  which,  had  the  deception  come 
to  light,  might  have  been  ignominiously  wrested  from  him  ; 
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she,  because  in  the  event  of  her  adultery  being  discovered, 
she  had  everything  to  lose  both  in  personal  reputation  and 
social  positioTL  Nevertheless,  in  case  of  dire  extremity 
one  may  conceive  of  her  having  recourse  to  the  final 
expedient  of  bringing  about  for  revenge's  sake  even  her 
own  destruction.  May  not  this  possibility  have  been  the 
baleful  glow  that  emanated  from  the  k^  of  the  mystery  as 
she  flourished  it  before  the  King? 

And  this  hypothesis  leads  us  back  to  a  final  consideration. 
Few  are  unaware  that  the  unhappy  Rousseau  eventually 
became  the  creature  of  the  vu^ar  and  dissolute  Th^r^se  Le 
VasseuTf  by  whom  he  had  several  sons  and  daughters.  Is 
it  not  conceivable  that  in  the  same  way  a  daughter  may 
have  been  bom  to  the  Prince  of  Wales?  But  Rousseau, 
who  was  only  a  poor  philosopher,  had  no  scruples  of  con- 
science about  consigning  his  putative  children  to  the  care 
of  the  officials  of  a  charitable  institution.  Upon  children 
bom  in  such  circumstances  to  a  prince,  inasmuch  as  th^ 
are  evidence  of  the  consummation  of  a  lawful  marriage, 
the  rights  of  succession  descend. 
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APPENDIX   A 

PUBLIC  LETTER  FROM  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 

SIR, — After  the  unparalleled  and  unprovoked  per- 
secution, which,  during  a  series  of  years,  has 
been  carried  on  against  me  under  the  name  and 
authority  of  your  Majesty — and  which  persecu- 
tion, instead  of  being  mollified  by  time,  time  has  rendered 
only  more  and  more  malignant  and  unrelenting — it  is  not 
without  a  great  sacrifice  of  private  feeling  that  I  now,  even 
in  the  way  of  remonstrance,  bring  myself  to  address  this 
letter  to  your  Majesty.  But.  bearing  in  mind  that  Royalty 
rests  on  the  basis  of  public  good,  that  to  this  paramount 
consideration  all  others  ought  to  submit ;  and  aware  of 
the  consequences  that  may  result  from  the  present  uncon- 
stitutional, ill^al,  and  hitherto  unheard  of  proceedings ; 
with  a  mind  thus  impressed,  I  cannot  refrain  from  laying 
my  grievous  wrongs  once  more  before  your  Majesty,  in  the 
hope  that  the  justice  which  your  Majesty  may,  by  evil- 
minded  counsellors,  be  still  disposed  to  refuse  to  the  claims 
of  a  dutiful,  faithful,  and  injured  wife,  you  may  be  induced 
to  yield  to  considerations  connected  with  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  your  crown,  the  stability  of  your  throne,  the 
tranquillity  of  your  dominions,  the  happiness  and  safety 
of  your  just  and  loyal  people,  whose  generous  hearts  revolt 
at  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  especially  when  perpetrated 
by  a  perversion  and  mockery  of  the  laws. 

A  sense  of  what  is  due  to  my  character  and  sex  forbids 
me  to  refer  minutely  to  the  real  causes  of  our  domestic 
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wpf  ation,  or  to  tfae  niimfrmwi 

nepKnoos  to  that  period;  bat] 

fcconcile  with  tfae  marnaigc  vow  tfae  act  of  driving,  fay  sndi 

means,  a  wife  from  beneath  jpoor  roof,  with  an  mfant 
ber  arms,  yoor  Majesty  wOl  pennit  ate  to  remind  you, 
that  act    was  entirely  your  own ;  that  the 
to  far  from  besng  sought  for  by  me,  was  a  atomujce 
nonoced  upon  me,  without  any  caose  ass^ncd,  other 
that  of  your  own  inclinations,  which,  as  your  Majesty 
pleased  to  allege,  were  not  under  your  own  cxxitroL 

Not  to  have  felt,  with  regard  to  myself,  chagrin  at  this 
decision  of  yoor  Majesty,  wxnld  have  argued  great  inseasi- 
bility  to  the  obligations  of  decorum  ;  not  to  have  dropped 
a  tear  in  the  face  of  that  beloved  child,  whose  future 
sorrows  were  then  but  too  easy  to  foresee,  would  have 
marked  me  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of  mother  ;  but,  not 
to  have  submitted  to  it  without  repining  would  have  in- 
dicated a  consciousness  of  demerit,  or  a  want  of  those 
feelings  which  belong  to  affronted  and  insulted  female 
honour. 

The  "tranquil  and  comfortable  society"  tendered  to  me 
by  your  Majesty  formed,  in  my  mind,  but  a  poor  compen- 
sation for  the  grief  occasioned  by  considering  the  wound 
given  to  public  morals  by  the  indulgence  of  your  Majesty's 
inclinations ;  more  especially  when  I  contemplated  the 
disap[>ointment  of  the  nation,  who  had  so  munificently 
provided  for  our  union,  who  had  fondly  cherished  such 
pleasing  hopes  of  happiness  arising  fr^m  that  union,  and 
who  had  hailed  it  with  such  affectionate  and  rapturous  ^ 

But,  alas  I  even  tranquillity  and  comfort  were  too  much 
for  me  to  enjoy.  From  the  very  threshold  of  your 
Majesty's  mansion  the  mother  of  your  child  was  pursued 
by  spies,  conspirators,  and  traitors,  emplo>'ed,  encouraged, 
and  rewarded  to  lay  snares  for  the  feet,  and  to  plot  against 
the  reputation  and  life  of  her  whom  your  Majesty  had  so 
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recently  and  solemnly  vowed  to  honour,  to  love,  and  to 
cherish. 

In  withdrawing  from  the  embraces  of  my  parents,  in 
giving  my  hand  to  the  son  of  George  UI  and  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  British  throne,  nothing  less  than  a  voice 
from  Heaven  would  have  made  me  fear  injustice  or  wrong 
of  any  kind.  What,  then,  was  my  astonishment  at  finding 
that  treasons  against  me  had  been  carried  on  and  matured, 
perjuries  against  me  had  been  methodized  and  embodied, 
a  secret  tribunal  had  been  held,  a  trial  of  my  actions  had 
taken  place,  and  a  decision  had  been  made  upon  those 
actions  without  my  having  been  informed  of  the  nature 
of  the  charge,  or  of  the  names  of  the  witnesses  ?  And  what 
words  can  express  the  feelings  excited  by  the  fact  that 
this  proceeding  was  founded  on  a  request  made,  and  on 
evidence  furnished,  by  order  of  the  father  of  my  child, 
and  my  natural  as  well  as  legal  guardian  and  protector? 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  unprecedented  conduct 
of  that  tribunal — conduct  which  has  since  undei^one,  even 
in  Parliament,  severe  and  unanswered  animadversions,  and 
which  has  been  also  censured  in  minutes  of  the  Privy 
Council — notwithstanding  the  secrecy  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  tribunal — notwithstanding  the  strong  temptation 
to  the  giving  of  false  evidence  against  me  before  it — 
notwithstanding  that  there  was  no  opportunity  afforded 
me  of  rebutting  that  evidence — notwithstanding  all  these 
circumstances,  so  decidedly  favourable  to  my  enemies — 
even  this  secret  tribunal  acquitted  me  of  all  crime,  and 
thereby  pronounced  my  principal  accusers  to  have  been 
guilty  of  the  grossest  perjury.  But  it  was  now  (after  the 
trial  was  over)  discovered  that  the  nature  of  the  tribunal 
was  such  as  to  render  false  swearing  before  it  fu>t  legally 
crimirtaU  And  thus  at  the  suggestion  and  request  of 
your  Majesty  had  been  created  to  take  cognizance  of  and 
try  my  conduct,  a  tribunal  competent  to  administer  oaths, 
competent  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  competent  to 
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As  kng  as  tbc  tini<iHi«t  kaad  of  jom  lite  cvcr- 
Dciovta  and  cvcT-wnieotBd  uiffci'i  vss  ■do  over  ac,  I 
was  saie.  Bet  the  gnrlanrhnly  e^gnt  wfaicfc  rtrgwiwjl  the 
natioo  of  the  active  eaertiooi  of  its  vvtaoBs  Kng  beicft 
me  of  friend  and  protector,  anl  of  all  bope  of  fatnre 
traoquiliity  aod  safety.  To  calumniate  yoar  tww^#*»»« 
wife  was  now  tlie  ibortest  road  to  royal  ^voot,  snd  to 
betray  her  was  to  lay  the  sore  fooadatioa  of  boondless 
ricbes  and  titles  of  booovr.  Before  riaims  like  fr***— i*, 
talent,  virtue,  long  services,  yoar  own  persooal  firieDdsbi|a^ 
yoor  royal  cagagetDents,  promises,  and  pledges,  wiilteu 
as  weQ  as  verbal,  melted  into  air.  Yonr  rabioet  was 
loBoded  on  this  basis.  Yoar  took  to  your  cooodls  men, 
of  whose  persons,  as  well  as  whose  princaples,  yon  had 
invariably  expressed  the  strongest  dislike;  The  tnterest  of 
the  nation,  and  even  your  own  feelings,  in  all  other  re^>ects» 
were  sacrificed  to  the  gratification  of  your  desire  to 
aggravate  my  soffcrings  and  ensure  my  humiliation.  You 
took  to  your  councils  and  your  bosom  men  whom  you 
hated,  whose  abandonment  of,  and  whose  readiness  to 
sacrifice  me  were  their  only  merits,  and  whose  power  has 
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been  exercised  in  a  manner,  and  has  been  attended  with 
consequences  worthy  of  its  origin.  From  this  unprincipled 
and  unnatural  union  have  sprung  the  manifold  evils  which 
this  nation  has  now  to  endure,  and  which  present  a  mass 
of  misery  and  of  degradation,  accompanied  with  acts 
of  tyranny  and  cruelty,  rather  than  have  seen  which 
inflicted  on  his  industrious,  faithful,  and  brave  people, 
your  royal  father  would  have  perished  at  the  head  of 
that  people. 

When  to  calumniate,  revile,  and  betray  me  became  the 
sure  path  to  honour  and  riches,  it  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  if  calumniators,  revilers,  and  traitors  had  not 
abounded.  Your  Court  became  much  less  a  scene  of 
polished  manners  and  refined  intercourse  than  of  low 
intrigue  and  scurrility.  Spies,  Bacchanalian  tale-bearers, 
and  foul  conspirators,  swarmed  in  those  places  which  had 
before  been  the  resort  of  sobriety,  virtue,  and  honour. 
To  enumerate  all  the  various  privations  and  mortifications 
which  I  had  to  endure — all  the  insults  that  were  wantonly 
heaped  upon  me,  from  the  day  of  your  elevation  to  the 
Regency  to  that  of  my  departure  for  the  Continent — would 
be  to  describe  every  species  of  personal  offence  that  can 
be  offered  to,  and  every  pain  short  of  bodily  violence  thai 
can  be  inflicted  on,  any  human  being.  Bereft  of  parent, 
brother,  and  father-in-law,  and  my  husband  for  my  dead- 
liest foe ;  seeing  those  who  have  promised  me  support 
bought  by  rewards  to  be  amongst  my  enemies  ;  restrained 
from  accusing  my  foes  in  the  face  of  the  world,  out  of 
regard  for  the  character  of  the  father  of  ray  child,  and 
from  a  desire  to  prevent  her  happiness  from  being  dis- 
turbed ;  shunned  from  motives  of  selfishness  by  those  who 
were  my  natural  associates ;  living  in  obscurity,  while  I 
ought  to  have  been  the  centre  of  all  that  was  splendid ; 
thus  humbled,  1  had  one  consolation  left — the  love  of  my 
dear  and  only  child.  To  permit  me  to  enjoy  this  was  too 
great  an  indulgence.     To  see  my  daughter ;  to  fold  her  in 
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my  arms,  to  mingle 
cheering  caresses,  and 
never-ceasing  love ;  thus  to  be  comforted,  consoled, 
upheld,  and  blessed,  was  too  much  to  be  allowed  ok. 
Even  on  the  slave  mart,  the  cries  of  "  Oh  I  my  mother, 
my  mother  I  Oh  1  my  child,  my  child  I "  have  prevented 
a  separation  of  the  victims  of  avarice.  But  your  adviser^ 
more  inhuman  than  the  slave-dealers,  remorselessly 
the  mother  from  the  child. 

Thus  bereft  of  the  society  of  my  child,  or  reduced 
the  necessity  of  embittering  her  life  by  struggles  to 
serve  that  society,  I  resolved  on  a  temporar}*^  absence; 
in  the  hope  that  time  might  restore  me  to  her  in  happier 
days.  Those  days,  alas  I  were  never  to  come.  To 
mothers — and  those  mothers  who  have  been  suddenly 
bereft  of  the  best  and  most  affectionate  and  only  daughten 
— it  belongs  to  estimate  my  sufferings  and  my  wrongi. 
Such  mothers  will  judge  of  my  affliction  by  hearing  af 
the  death  of  my  child»  and  upon  my  calling  to  recollectioa 
the  last  look,  the  last  words,  and  all  the  affecting  circum- 
stances of  our  separation.  Such  mothers  will  see  the 
depths  of  my  sorrows.  Every  being  with  a  heart  of 
humanity  in  its  bosom  will  drop  a  tear  in  sympathy  with 
me.  And  will  not  the  world  then  learn  with  indignation 
that  this  event,  calculated  to  soften  the  hardest  heart,  was 
the  signal  for  new  conspiracies  and  indefatigable  efforts 
for  the  destruction  of  this  afflicted  mother  ?  Your 
Majesty  had  torn  my  child  from  me ;  you  had  deprived 
me  of  the  power  of  being  at  hand  to  succour  her;  you 
had  taken  from  me  the  possibility  of  hearing  of  her  last 
prayers  for  her  mother ;  you  saw  me  bereft,  forlorn,  and 
broken-hearted ;  and  this  was  the  moment  you  chose  for 
redoubling  your  persecutions.  ^M 

Let  the  world  pass  its  judgment  on  the  constituting  oftT^ 
commission,  in  a  foreign  country,  consisting  of  inquisitors, 
spies,  and   informers,  to  discover,    collect,  and   arrange 
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matters  of  accusation  against  your  wife,  without  any  com- 
plaint having  been  communicated  to  her  ;  let  the  world 
judge  of  the  employment  of  ambassadors  in  such  a 
business,  and  of  the  enlisting  of  foreign  Courts  in  the 
enterprise ;  but  on  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
to  give  final  effect  to  these  preliminary  proceedings  it  is 
for  me  to  speak ;  it  is  for  me  to  protest ;  it  is  for  me 
to  remonstrate  with  your  Majesty ;  it  is  for  me  to  apprise 
you  of  my  determination. 

I  have  always  demanded  ^  fair  trial.  This  is  what  I 
now  demand,  and  this  is  refused  me.  Instead  of  a  fair 
trial,  I  am  to  be  subjected  to  a  sentence  by  the  Parliament, 
passed  in  the  shape  o^  a  lino.  Against  this  I  protest,  and 
upon  the  following  grounds : — 

The  injustice  of  refusing  me  a  clear  and  distinct  charge, 
of  refusing  mc  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  of  refusing  me 
the  names  of  the  places  where  the  alleged  acts  have  been 
committed — these  are  sufficiently  flagrant  and  revolting; 
but  it  is  against  the  constitution  of  the  Court  itself  that  I 
particularly  object,  and  that  I  most  solemnly  protest. 

Whatever  may  be  the  precedents  as  to  Bills  of  Pains  and 
Penalties,  none  of  tliem,  except  those  relating  to  the 
Queen  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  can  apply  here ;  for  here  your 
Majesty  is  \ht  plaintiff.  Here  it  is  intended  by  the  Bill  to 
do  you  what  you  deem  good,  and  to  do  me  great  harm. 
You  arc,  therefore,  a  party,  and  the  only  complaining 
party. 

You  have  made  your  complaint  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
You  have  conveyed  to  this  House  written  documents 
sealed  up.  A  secret  committee  of  the  House  have  ex- 
amined these  documents.  They  have  reported  that  there 
are  grounds  of  proceeding  ;  and  then  the  House,  merely 
upon  that  report,  have  brought  forward  a  Bill  containing 
the  most  outrageous  slanders  on  me,  and  sentencing  me  to 
divorce  and  degradation. 

The  injustice  of  putting  forth  this  Rill  to  the  world  for 
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six  weeks  before-  it  ts  even  proposed  to  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  contradicting  its  allegations,  is  too  manifest 
not  to  have  shocked  the  nation  ;  and,  indeed,  the  proceed- 
ings even  thus  far  are  such  as  to  convince  every  one  that 
no  justice  is  intended  me.  But  if  none  of  these  proceed- 
ings, if  none  of  these  clear  indications  of  a  determination 
to  do  me  wrong  had  taken  place,  I  shou!d  see,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  a  certainty  that  I 
could  expect  no  justice  at  its  hands. 

Your  Majesty's  ministers  have  advised  this  prosecution; 
they  are  responsible  for  the  advice  they  give;  they  are 
liable  to  punishment  if  they  fail  to  make  good  their 
charges  ;  and  not  only  are  they  part  of  my  Judges,  but  it  is 
they  who  have  drought  in  the  Bill ;  and  it  is  too  notorious 
that  they  have  always  a  majority  in  the  House  ;  so  that, 
without  any  other,  here  is  ample  proof  that  the  House  will 
decide  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and,  of  course,  against  me. 

But,  further,  there  are  reasons  for  your  ministers  having 
a  majority  in  this  case,  and  which  reasons  do  not  apply  to 
common  cases.  Your  Majesty  is  the  plaintiff:  to  you  it 
belongs  to  appoint  and  to  elevate  peers.  Many  of  the 
present  peers  have  been  raised  to  that  dignit>'  by  yourself, 
and  almost  the  whote  can  be,  at  your  will  and  pleasure, 
further  elevated.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  peers  hold, 
by  themselves  and  their  families,  offices,  pensions,  and 
other  emoluments,  solely  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  your 
Majesty,  and  these,  of  course,  your  Majesty  can  take 
away  whenever  you  please.  There  are  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  peers  in  this  situation,  and  there  are  many  of 
them  who  might  thus  be  deprived  of  the  far  better  part 
of  their  incomes. 

If,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  there  should  be  found,  in 
some  peers  likely  to  amount  to  a  majority,  a  disposition 
to  reject  the  Bill,  some  of  these  peers  may  be  ordered 
away  to  their  ships,  regiments,  governments,  and  oth< 
duties ;  and,  which  is  an  equally  alarming  power,  n< 
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peers  may  be  created  for  the  purpose  and  give  their  vote 
in  the  decision.  That  your  Majesty's  ministers  would 
advise  these  measures,  if  found  necessary  to  render  prose- 
cution successful,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  seeing  that 
they  have  hitherto  stopped  at  nothing,  however  unjust  or 
odious. 

To  regard  such  a  body  as  a  Court  of  Justice  would  be  to 
calumniate  that  sacred  name;  and  for  me  to  suppress  an 
expression  of  my  opinion  on  the  smbject  would  be  tacitly 
to  lend  myself  to  my  own  destruction,  as  well  as  to  an 
imposition  upon  the  nation  and  the  world. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  I  can  discover  no  better 
grounds  of  security.  The  power  of  your  Majesty's 
ministers  is  the  same  in  both  Houses;  and  your  Majesty 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  a  majority  of  this 
House  is  composed  of  persons  placed  in  it  by  the  peers 
and  by  your  Majesty's  Treasury. 

It  really  gives  me  pain  to  state  these  things  to  your 
Majesty ;  and  if  it  gives  your  Majesty  pain,  I  beg  that  it 
may  be  observed,  and  remembered,  thnt  the  statement  has 
been  forced  from  me.  1  must  either  protest  against  this 
mode  of  trial,  or,  by  tacitly  consenting  to  it,  suffer  ray 
honour  to  be  sacrificed.  No  innocence  can  secure  the 
accused  if  the  judges  and  jurors  be  chosen  by  the  accuser; 
and  if  I  were  tacitly  to  submit  to  a  tribunal  of  this 
description,  I  should  be  instrumental  in  my  own  dis- 
honour. 

On  these  grounds  I  protest  against  this  species  of  trial. 
I  demand  a  trial  in  a  Court  where  the  jurors  are  taken 
impartially  from  amongst  the  people,  and  where  the 
proceedings  are  open  and  fair.  Such  a  trial  I  court,  and 
to  no  other  will  I  willingly  submit.  If  your  Majesty 
pwrsevcre  in  the  present  proceeding,  I  shall,  even  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  face  my  accusers;  but  I  shall 
r^ard  any  decision  they  may  make  against  me  as  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  reflecting  on  my  honour;  and  I  will 
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not,  except  compelled  by  actual  force,  submit  to  any 
sentence  which  shall  not  be  pronounced  by  a  C&xrt  of 
Justict. 

I  have  now  frankly  laid  before  your  Majesty  a  state- 
ment of  my  wrongs,  and  a  declaration  of  my  views  and 
intentions.  You  have  cast  upon  me  every  slur  to  which 
the  female  character  is  liable.  Instead  of  loving,  honour- 
ing, and  cherishing  me,  agreeable  to  your  solemn  vow,, 
you  have  pursued  me  with  hatred  and  scorn,  and  with  all 
the  means  of  destruction.  You  wrested  from  me  my 
child,  and  with  her  my  only  comfort  and  consolation. 
You  sent  me  sorrowing  through  the  world,  and  even  in  my 
sorrows  pursued  me  with  unrelenting  persecution.  Having 
left  me  nothing  but  my  innocence,  you  would  now,  by  a 
mockery  of  justice,  deprive  me  even  of  the  reputation  of 
possessing  that  The  poisoned  bow  and  the  poniard  are 
means  more  manly  than  perjured  witnesses  and  partial 
tribunals  ;  and  they  are  less  cruel,  inasmuch  as  life  is  less 
valuable  than  honour.  If  my  life  would  have  5atis6ed 
your  Majesty,  you  should  have  had  it  on  the  sole  condition 
of  giving  me  a  place  in  the  same  tomb  uith  my  child : 
but  since  you  would  send  me  dishonoured  to  the  grave,  I 
will  resist  the  attempt  with  all  the  means  that  it  shall 
please  God  to  give  me. 

Cardunb  R. 

Brandiitidkg  Housx,  August  jtJk,  iSsa 


APPENDIX    B 
THE   HISTORY  OF  A   PAMPHLET 

THE  pamphlet  in  question  ts  one  of  three, 
referred  to  earlier  in  this  work  with  the 
customary  bibliographical  details,  and  has  to 
do  with  the  affairs  of  the  Princess  and  the 
people  who  made  up  her  circle.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  it  is  anonymous ;  but  upon  comparing  it  with  the 
other  two  its  origin  appears  sufficiently  unmistakable ;  it 
is  evidently  the  result  of  the  harmonious  collaboration  of 
the  Pergami- Saint- Agn an  couple.  It  made  its  appearance 
originally  in  French,  but  almost  simultaneously  an  Italian 
version  was  produced.  In  the  latter  guise  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Prince  Metternich  and  Count  Saurau,  and 
shortly  afterwards  it  was  confiscated  at  the  house  of 
Giuseppe  Marocco,  lawyer,  of  Milan.  An  entry  appears 
in  the  Milanese  diary  of  the  worthy  Canon  Mantovani, 
under  date  17  June,  1S17,  to  the  following  effect.  "Yester- 
day, by  order  of  the  police,  a  raid  was  made  on  the  house 
of  the  lawyer  Marocco,  and  on  that  of  his  brother,  to  seize 
any  printed  or  manuscript  papers  in  defence  of  Signer 
Pergami  which  might  be  discovered  there.  The  particular 
object  of  search  was  a  pamphlet  bearing  a  London  imprint 
but  in  reality  printed  at  Lugano.  It  was  produced  in 
defence  of  the  Princess  and  the  said  Signer  Pergami,  and 
dealt  with  the  question  of  the  knightly  orders  conferred 
on  him  by  her  and  by  the  Masters  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
and  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In  it  an  attempt  is 
made  to  prove  the  noble  descent  of  Pergami,  and  the  con- 
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sequent   propriety  of  his  elevation  to    the    dignity  of  i. 
Knight  of  Malta." 

The  historian  Giovanni  De  Castro  states  that  of  this 
extremely  rare  pamphlet  a  single  copy  only  has  been  pre- 
served, the  one  in  the  library  at  Brcra  ;^  but  it  appears  that 
at  least  one  other  has  escaped  destruction,  since  I  have  a 
copy  on  my  table,  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  S^or 
Cencio  Poggi,  of  Como. 

We  will  examine  it  both  inside  and  out  before  relating  the 
curious  history  attaching  to  it,  and  in  the  first  place  we  wilJ 
separate  what  is  true  from  what  is  false  upon  the  title-page. 

"  The  Journal  of  an  English  Traveller^  or  Memoirs  and 
Anecdotes  relating  to  H.R.H.  Caroline  of  Bk  u  nswick, 
Princess  of  Wales,  from  1814  to  1816.  Translated  into 
Italian  by  B.  D.  and  into  French  by  C.  G,  Lugano,  1817, 
Francesco  Vcladini  and  Co."' 

We  must  say  at  once  that  it  is  not  a  journal  in  any 
respect ;  that  the  English  traveller  is  a  pretence,  and  that 
the  four  initials  are  four  small  impostors.  The  real  truth 
is  that  it  was  written  in  French,  not  translated  into 
French,  that  it  subsequently  appeared  with  some  additions 
in  Italian,  and  that  it  was  actually  printed  in  the  spring  of 
1817,  in  Lugano,  at  the  printing  office  named. 

In  the  Introduction,  which  precedes  the  forty-6ve  pages 
of  ordinary  i6mo  size,  the  supposititious  English  traveller, 
after  having  declared  with  considerable  emphasis  that  "the 
extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick  give 
her  an  historical  position  of  the  highest  importance,"  he 
states  that  he  himself  was  "smitten  with  the  travelling 
mania,  and  experienced  an  indescribable  temptation  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  n.R.H.  and  observe  her  conduct 
during  her  travels."     He  continues:  "Such  an  inclination^      1 

>  See  ilie  uniclo  "  Tristexae  delU  Cocooo,"  b  VAletuc  Vaitto"  voL  U^H 

June-October.  iSgi-  ^^B 

*  Giornalt  iTum  vioj^n'ofart  ingUu,  ouia  Memoris  ed  AnkddOTI  ialnmo  a 
S.A.R.  Cakolina  D]  Bkiinswick  prindpcssa  tli  GbII»  dal  1S14  m\  iSl6^ 
Tradouo  in  itaUino  ^^.  B.fX  cH  in  francesc  da  CH. — In  Luguto  1817,  (iftaso 
Fnincacn  VcUdini  e  Cunp. 
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Co  do  tliis  laid  hold  of  me  that,  without  realizing  it.  I  found 
that  I  had  become,  self-appointed,  her  most  attentive  and 
observant  watcher"  1 

Presumably  the  conversion  of  oneself  into  a  spy  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  like  other  things  ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  not 
our  business  to  condemn  the  author  except  with  regard  to 
the  seemliness  of  his  device. 

He  says  of  Caroline  that "  she  is  a  woman  celebrated 
equally  for  her  misfortunes  and  for  her  elevation  of  aoul ; 
a  woman  who  knows  how  to  excel  in  everything.'' 

Accordingly,  as  "  nothing  that  has  been  said  or  thottght 
concerning  the  Princess  is  unknown  to  him,"  he  is  of 
opinion  that  what  he  proposes  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  the 
public.  And  his  proposal  is  "to  make  known  the  sub- 
stance of  the  notes  he  has  taken  with  so  much  care  upon 
the  motives  which  contributed  to  H.R.H.'s  departure  from 
England,  her  travels,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
her  suite,  as  also  upon  her  domestic  system,  the  persons  by 
whom  she  had  been  surrounded  in  Italy,  and  whom  it  has 
pleased  her  to  distinguish  and  reward,  and  finally  -ah  to 
various  anecdotes  of  events  occurring  during  her  stay  in 
that  country."  These  points,  "  at  present  cither  unknown 
or  misrepresented,  and  regarding  which  public  curiosity  is 
not  a  little  exercised,  may  form  in  some  sort  the  continua- 
tion of  a  history,  rendered  interesting  in  the  highest  d^ree 
by  its  subject,  even  when  trifling  episodes  are  dealt  with." 

After  this,  addressing  his  audience  as  it  were  from  a 
platform,  as  one  who  has  at  length  brought  to  a  close  an 
arduous  undertaking  and  may  therefore  safely  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  posterity,  he  exclaims:  "Truth  alone  shall 
be  presented  to  the  English  nation  and  to  all  Europe ;  and 
at  her  irresistible  voice  all  the  idle  rumours  which  have 
been  in  circulation  will  cease."  He  continues  with  the 
klentlcai  turn  of  phrase  which  occurs  in  the  preface  to  the 
Procks  de  ia  Reine  of  Saint-Agnan,  concluding  thus : 
"  Attached  neither  to  person  nor  to  party,  i  am  the  friend 
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of  Truth  and  at  once  a  censor  and  an  apolc^ist,  withou 
projects  and  without  passion.  I  am  an  Englisliman,  and 
consequently  above  any  suspicions  of  a  weakness  fi 
adulation.  I  shall  put  before  the  reader  only  the  best>- 
attested  facts  and  details,  and  with  such  materials  wdl 
undertake  to  establish  a  just  estimate  of  Her  Royal 
Highness." 


nd  ^1 
01  ^ 


The  Introduction,  which  occupies  ten  pages,  being  con- 
cluded, the  more  intimate  part  of  the  pamphlet  at  once 
begins. 

For  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  Princess  left 
England  spontaneously  the  English  traveller  publishes  the 
two  letters  which  H.R.H.  addressed  to  Lord  Liverpool  and 
Mr.  Whitbread,  and  the  respective  answers,  and  tbea 
demands.  "  How  was  it  possible  for  H.R-H.  ever  to  live 
happily  in  a  place  where  her  tcndcrcst  maternal  affections 
were  harshly  thwarted,  where  indeed  neither  she  herself 
nor  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  permitted  to  behave  openly, 
the  one  as  a  mother,  the  other  as  a  daughter?  " 

He  then  goes  on  to  demonstrate  that  the  Princess  did 
not  dismiss  the  English  members  of  her  suite  as  unwel- 
come and  dreaded  witnesses  of  her  misconduct,  but  that 
quite  on  the  contrary  it  was  the  English  who  forsook  the 
Princess,  one  after  another,  from  various  motives.  *'AU 
the  persons  heretofore  named  are  still  living,  and  form  the 
most  irrefutable  of  proofs  to  the  statements  advanced,  and 
no  additional  justification  is  necessary.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness  departed  from  England  with  a  Court  composed  almost 
entirely  of  English,  by  whom,  to  her  grief,  she  was 
gradually  forsaken.  She  sought  by  every  possible  effort 
and  inducement  to  replace  them  by  others  of  the  same 
country.  But  owing  to  pretexts  of  ill  health,  fears  real  or 
pretended  of  long  journeys,  home-sickness,  the  desire  of 
seeing  friends  and  relatives,  and  other  motives  sincere  or 
otherwise,  the  Princess  at  length  saw  herself  as  it  were 
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deserted  and  alone.  Calumny,  which  in  defiance  of 
notorious  facts  would  represent  H.R.H.  as  an  enemy  to 
her  country,  and  the  cause  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
English  from  her  Court,  might,  in  view  of  these  facts,  well 
be  silent" 

But  this  line  of  argument  is  as  if  one  should  burst  in  a 
door  already  open!  If  ever  there  was  any  one  who 
asserted  that  the  Princess  had  herself  dismissed  her 
English  attendants,  there  were  plenty  of  people  to  whom 
it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the  attendants  in  question 
left  her  entirely  of  their  own  free  will,  but  for  reasons 
which  do  not  redound  to  the  Princess's  honour. 

"  The  English  having  withdrawn,"  says  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet.  "  H.R.H.  was  confronted  by  the  necessity  of 
surrounding  herself  witli  Italians."  Here  there  follows  an 
enumeration  of  the  persons  who  made  up  the  Court,  with, 
in  nearly  every  instance,  some  favourable  comment  The 
Countess  Oldi,  lady  of  honour,  comes  first,  "  a  lady  who 
commands  respect  alike  from  her  merits  and  her  mts- 
fortunes."  Then  comes  Dnctor  Mocchetti,  of  Como,  and  we 
learn  that  "his  name,  which  is  celebrated  in  Italy,  is  not 
unknown  even  to  foreigners,"  Hownam  comes  next,  and 
is  described  as  "  H.R.H. 's  private  secretary,  a  brave  man  of 
excellent  character."  The  noble  Schiavini,  of  Crema,  first 
equerry  to  H.R.H.,  "is  sufficiently  vouched  for  by  his 
excellent  disposition  and  reputation."  The  youthful 
William  (Austin)  is  a  Knight  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
Order  of  St  Caroline,  and  also  one  of  H.R.H.'s  equerries. 
Luigi  Pergami  is  Prefect  of  the  Palace  and  Signor  Fergami- 
Vallotti  the  Bursar,  or  keeper  of  the  privy  purse.  The 
legal  representative  of  H.R.H.'s  household  is  the  lawyer 
Giuseppe  Marocco,  of  Milan,  "a  man  not  undistinguished 
amongst  those  of  his  profession." 

Bartolomeo  Pei^ami  is  mentioned  last,  but  with  the 
evident  intention  of  forcing  the  attention  of  the  reader 
upon  the  pages  occupied  with  his  defence,  and  with  the 
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pillorying  of  Baron  Ompteda,  which  follows  immediately 
afterwards. 

"  Finally,  Signer  Bartolomeo  Pergami,  Knight  of  Malta, 
is  employed  by  H.R.H.  in  the  position  of  her  first 
chamberlain.  In  respect  of  this  gentleman  a  persistent 
publicity  has  been  given  to  calumnies  of  the  most 
malicious  nature. 

"  It  is  no  marvel  that  envy  should  pursue  a  career  in 
some  respects  so  brilliant  and  rapid  ;  for  envy  cannot 
bear  the  good  fortune  which  is  denied  to  itself,  and  of 
which  it  considers  itself  more  deserving  than  the  person 
who  has  attained  to  it  Upon  this  head  it  is  only  fitting 
that  public  opinion,  misled  by  the  many  and  various 
injurious  rumours  and  fabrications  that  have  been  circu- 
lated, should  be  set  right,  and  justice  be  done  where  ^t 
justice  is  due.  ^M 

"  It  was  not  from  the  mire,  as  many  ignorant  and  envious 
persons  have  insinuated,  tliat  H.R.H.  elevated  Bartolomeo 
Pergami  to  honours,  but  from  a  well-descended  and  at^| 
one  time  wealthy  Cremascan  family.     Proofs  of  this  are 
afforded  by  the  honourable  marriages  of  his  three  sisters. 
The  first  married  to  Count  Oldi,  the  second  to  a  Signer 
Severgnini,  a  member  of  a  very  ancient  and  formerly  rich 
family  at  Crema,  and  the  third  to  a  Signor  Martini,  of 
Lodi,  brother  of  the  former  Secretary-General  to  the  Muni-  ^M 
cipality  of  Padua.     Extraordinary  domestic  misfortunes  ^1 
had  reduced  this  respectable  family  to  the  greatest  penury.  ^ 
But  the  gentleman  in  question  rose  superior  to  his  un-  ^M 
merited  calamities,  and   never  unmindful  of  the  former  ^^ 
repute  of  his  family,  embraced  a  military  career,  becoming 
attached   tu    the   suite  of  the  Etat-Major  of  the  troops 
commanded   by  His  Excellency  General  Count   Pino  in  ^J 
the  campaigns  of  iSl3,   1813,  and   1814,  as  appears  by  H 
the    following    declaration    of   a    major-  general    named 
Galimberti." 

Tht:  declaration  then  follows,  that  Pergami  "has  served" 
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in  the  suite  of  the  Ktat-Major;  but  General  Galimberti 
says  never  a  word  further,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  his  silence  as  to  the  military  rank  attained  by 
Fergami.  or  as  to  any  official  status  conferred  on  him, 
was  his  way  of  avoiding  actual  misrepresentation  whilst 
conveying  to  the  recipient  of  his  declaration  an  im- 
pression of  Pergami's  standing  beyond  what  was  actually 
the  case. 

"  What,  then,  is  there  to  be  astonished  at,  and  what 
grounds  can  ignorant  and  envious  slander  find  for  ridicule, 
if  H.R.H.,  following  the  example  of  great  princes  who  have 
frequently  raised  to  fortune  and  honour  obscure  men  of 
much  less  worth — merely  taking  into  account  the  former 
honourable  condition  of  a  family  reduced  in  circumstances, 
the  education,  the  fidelity,  the  zeal  in  her  service,  and  the 
past  military  distinction  of  this  man  of  steadfast  and 
loyal  character — should  after  taking  him  into  her  service 
as  courier,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  his  unmerited 
misfortunes,  in  reward  for  a  fidelity  and  devotion  proved 
by  various  tests,  which  induced  him  to  decline  the  offer  of 
a  captaincy,  have  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  equerry, 
and  subsequently  to  that  of  chamberlain,  have  procured 
him  a  barony  in  Sicily  and  various  knightly  orders,  always 
making  her  benefactions  and  honour  proportionate  to  the 
ever-increasing  proofs  of  his  loyal  attachment  to  her  person, 
especially  during  the  lengthy  and  trying  journeys  which 
H.R.H.  undertook?  What  is  there  remarkable,  what  is 
there  unnatural  in  this  ?  Wliat  is  there  unbefitting  in  the 
fact  of  H.R.H.  receiving  the  imfnrtunate,  restoring  a  worthy 
family  to  its  former  respectability,  rewarding  the  service**, 
the  fidelity,  and  the  zeal  of  her  attendant,  making  suitable 
recompense  for  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  lengthy 
pilgrimage?  Is  not  a  loyal,  honest,  and  steadfast  character 
as  deserving  as  high  hereditary  nobility,  which  often  enjoys 
unmerited  titles  of  honour?  This  man  appears  to  have 
deserved   his  good  fortune,  for  by  the  equanimity  with 
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which  he  carries  his  greatness  he  displays  a  high-born  sot 
designed  by  nature  for  an  even  more  exalted  doetiny."         ^J 

The  Engh'sh  traveller  then  proceeds  to  talk  of  li.R-H.'s  f 
private  life,  and  once  more  delivers  his  eulogium  upon  her 
goodness,  her  generosity,  and  her  affability,  relating  how, 
through  the  action  of  a  servant  of  a  certain  Doctor  Boret, 
who  had  accompanied  his  master  to  Brussels,  the  slander- 
ous statements  about  H.R_H.  eventually  reached  the  ears  ^_ 
of  the  Duke   and  Duchess  of  Cumberland.     Finally,  he  ^M 
comes  to  a  discussion  of  the  episode  of  Baron  Ompteda, 
concerning  whom,  with  some  insolence  of  language,  he  has 
a  good  deal  to  say  that  is  unpleasant,     He  deals  with  the 
affairs  of  the   tampering  with  Maurizio    Crede,  and  the 
proposed  duel,  in  much  the  same  terms  as  we  have  already 
employed  to  describe  them  in  their  proper  place.     This  is 
the  closing  portion  of  the  pamphlet,  the  portion   which 
caused  the  trifling  scandal  to  develop  into  a  great  one;^^ 
it  will  consequently  be  advisable  to  quote  it  in  full.  ^M 

"  Baron  Ompteda,  a  Hanoverian  gentleman,  at  one  time 
ambassador  from  Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of  Westphalia, 
at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  made  a  compact  with  Lord  Charles 
Stewart,  who  had  been  dispatched  to  Milan  by  Lord 
Castlcreagh  with  secret  instructions.  Flattered  by  lavish 
promises,  he  lowered  himself  to  the  infamous  calling  of  a  ^M 
spy,  and  undertook  to  keep  a  scrupulous  watch  on  all  the 
actions  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Lord  Castlereagh,  a 
member  of  the  English  Cabinet,  and  a  confidant  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  was  accessory  to  those  plots  and  confeder- 
acies, which  date  from  the  month  of  September,  1815.  At 
this  moment  H.R.H.  was  ready  to  set  out  on  the  journey 
she  had  undertaken. 

"  H.R.H.  shuddered  when,  on  her  return,  she  received 
information  from  the  Milanese  police  (!)  that  she  was 
surrounded  by  spies  in  her  own  house.  Baron  Ompteda, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  them,  had  during  her  absence 
attempted  to  corrupt  some  of  the   people  in    H.R.H.'s 
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service.  But  all  alike  rejected  with  horror  the  proposals 
and  promises  which  he  made  them,  and  his  offer  of  money 
to  tempt  them  to  statements  detrimental  to  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  the  Princess.  No  Italian  would  stoop 
to  become  a  traitor.  Only  one  of  her  grooms,  Maurizio 
Crcdc,  a  German,  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced.  This 
man  was  persuaded  to  promise  to  introduce  Baron  Omp- 
tcda  into  the  Princess's  private  apartments  with  false  keys. 
By  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances  the  plot  was 
discovered.  .  .  .  Crede  in  desperation  disclosed  the  secret 
of  this  dark  and  most  infamous  conspiracy." 

Then  follows  a  copy  of  Crcdc's  letter  to  the  Cavalierc 
Tamassia,  in  which  he  admits  his  guilt  and  declares  that 
his  unwearying  tempter  had  been  Haron  Ompteda  in 
person. 

The  pamphlet  is  then  continued,  placing  the  diplomatist 
all  the  while  in  the  worst  possible  light,  with  these  words : 
"The  recent  occurrences  force  H.R.H.  to  suspect  a  base- 
ness greater  even  than  that  of  espionage,  and  Baron 
Ompteda's  insistence  on  learning  the  exact  situation  of 
H.R.H.'s  room,  and  his  desire  to  obtain  false  keys,  lead  us 
to  suspicions  evtn  more  frightful :  hut  upon  this  it  may 
be  prudent  to  draw  a  veil;  darkness  and  mystery  still 
envelope  many  points  as  to  which  in  the  interest  of  others  we 
should  prefer  to  maintain  silenec."  These  last  words  are  an 
insinuation  as  to  the  ultimate  object  to  be  attained  by  the 
possession  of  false  keys — which  it  is  more  than  hinted 
might  be  the  committal  of  a  crime — and  at  the  same  time 
a  threat  of  disclosing  some  portion  of  the  many  points 
which  were  still  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  which  certainly 
contained  no  allusion  to  Ompteda,  but  rather  to  the  high 
personage  under  whose  orders  he  was  acting. 

A  few  other  matters  are  dealt  with  in  the  remaining 
eight  pages ;  but  the  gist  of  the  pamphlet  is  contained  in 
the  first  thirty-seven  ;  concerning  the  remainder  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves. 
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The  pamphlet,  not,  indeed,  as  it  has  been  preserved  to 
us  and  as  we  have  described  it,  though  identical  in 
essentials,  was,  it  would  seem,  compiled  at  the  Villa  d'Este 
more  probably  than  anywhere  else:  If  a  conjecture  is 
permissible,  we  should  be  disposed  to  assume  that  the  first 
idea  of  it  developed  out  of  the  letter  addressed  by  1  lowmaoi 
to  Ompteda:  "It  is  not  likely  to  be  gratifying  news  to 
you  that  your  conduct  will  speedily  be  made  known  to  the 
world  at  large." 

It  is  true  that  Ompteda  in  his  Memoirs  attributes  the 
authorship  to  the  lawyer  Marocco ;  but  in  all  probability 
Marocco  is  only  responsible  for  the  early  engineering  of 
it  and  subsequently  for  the  translation.  At  any  rate, 
Hownam's  letter  bears  the  date  2  November,  i8i6,  and 
the  pamphlet  under  consideration  issued  from  the  press  in 
the  spring  of  1817.  This  interx'al  fully  admits  of  the 
time  necessary  to  make  it  tally  with  Saint-Agnan's  (as  yet 
unpublished)  account,  to  get  it  printed,  and  to  ensure  its 
reaching  the  authorities  in  London,  Vienna,  and  Rome. 

Within  a  short  time  urgent  instructions  were  dispatched 
to  Ompteda  from  London,  and  to  Saurau  from  Vienna, 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  arresting  its  circulation,  and 
in  some  way  or  other  stultifying  the  effects  it  might  already 
have  produced.  Count  Munster  wrote  from  L-ondon  :  '*  It 
is  desirable  that  some  justification  of  your  own  part  in  the 
affair  should  make  its  appearance.  You  have  too  much 
ingenuity  to  be  unable  to  remove  this  obstacle  from  our 
path.  More  especially  as  the  Princess  has  accustomed  the 
public  to  such  staggering  events  that  you  will  not  need 
toassumeadelicacy  which  the  Princess  herself  has  rendered 
impossible."  At  the  same  time  Saurau  was  appealed  to 
by  Mcttcrnich,  though  he  was  undecided  what  attitude 
to  adopt  now  that  the  pamphlet  was  already  in  circulation 
and  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  Milan.  If  he  finally 
took  the  resolution  to  have  it  confiscated,  it  was  hardly 
because  he  hoped  by  such  means  to  terminate  its  career, 
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but  in  the  expectation  that  the  instigators  might  from 
sheer  terror  abandon  their  efforts  at  maintaining  the 
scan  da]. 

The  most  excited  and  embarrassed  of  the  whole  set  was, 
of  course,  Baron  Omptcda,  who  was  unable  to  strike  at 
the  supposed  author  of  the  work  by  a  suit  for  defamation, 
and  at  the  same  time  did  not  see  his  way  to  a  complete 
justification  of  his  actions.  Incited  by  the  instructions 
from  headquarters,  and  being  unable  to  swallow  the 
charges  put  forth  against  him,  he  adopted  the  expedient 
of  publishing  a  counterblast,  in  which  the  misstatements 
in  the  "  patchwork  "  of  the  English  traveller  were  refuted 
point  by  point  This  counterblast  was  produced  and 
circulated  as  widely  as  possible  in  the  form  of  another 
pamphlet  of  about  thirty  headings  brim  full  of  the  most 
aggressive  malice.  Each  paragraph  commenced  with  "// 
is  true  that"  or**  It  is  untrue  that'*  Here  is  a  couple  of 
specimens :  on  page  26,  *'  It  is  true  that  Bartolomeo 
Pei^mi  holds  good  references  from  General  Pino  ...  in 
whose  household^  so  long  as  he  remained  there,  he  was 
a  servant";  and  on  page  37,  "  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hownam 
challenged  Baron  Ompteda  to  a  duel,  and  that  the  latter, 
accompanied  by  his  second,  General  Tettenborn,  awaited 
him  at  the  appointed  place  for  ten  days.  Mr.  Hownam, 
however,  could  not  decide  to  avail  himself  of  this  courtesy, 
being  presumably  considerably  debased  by  his  dependence 
upon  the  bounty  of  Bartolomeo  Pergami,  who  probably 
prevented  him  from  putting  in  an  appearance." 

In  the  end  Count  Saurau  lays  aside  his  reserve  and 
addresses  the  following  letter  to  Ompteda  from  Milan, 
under  date  of  May  loth  : — 

"  SiK, — I  am  extremely  sorry  to  learn  from  the  letter 
which  you  have  sent  me  that  the  deluded  people  by  whom 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  surroun(le<t  are  pushing  their  plans  to  the  point  of 
flooding  the  public  journals  with  the  most  exaggerated 
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bihAooda,  tn  the  hope  of  ensarii^  the  attention  to  tbcm 
at  His  Holiness  the  Pope;  Do  not,  however,  doubt  that 
evczy  honest  person  will  look  upon  these  base  intrigues 
with  the  contempt  they  deserve.  I  shall  never  miss  an 
opportuni^,  wherever  it  may  appear  necessary,  to  take 
steps  for  the  public  refutation  of  such  slanders,  and  in  this 
way  shall  endeavour  not  only  to  show  towards  yoursdf 
that  esteem  and  friendship  which  my  knowledge  of  you 
inspires,  but  also  the  respect  I  owe  to  the  sovereign  whom 
you  server" 

Ompteda,  who  was  still  the  accredited  representative  of 
the  King  of  Hanover  at  the  Papal  Court,  presented  this 
letter  from  Saurau,  together  with  the  confidential  com- 
munications from  Munster,  to  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State, 
Cardinal  Consalvi.  The  Cardinal,  in  turn,  laid  everything 
before  Pope  Pius  VII,  who  thereupon,  says  Ompteda, 
"  showed  his  firm  determination  to  support  the  Hanoverian 
ambassador." 

And  thus  ends  the  affair  of  the  pamphlet. 
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PART  I 

Na  I. 

Letter  from  Professor  Tommasini  to  his  wife 

Antonietta  at  Parma. 

Caprile  (Pesaro),  30  ApriL^ 
My  dear  Antonietta, 

Before  starting  from  BoI(^a  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, I  wrote  to  you  and  informed  you  of  my  departure 
for  Pesaro.  The  Princess  of  Wales,  on  whose  account 
I  came,  will  not  hear  of  my  leaving  to-morrow,  as  I  pro- 
posed. My  stay  being  consequently  extended  to  Wednes- 
day, I  could  not  send  you  news  from  Bologna,  but  do  so 
instead  from  Pesaro. 

My  health  is  of  the  best  You  can  picture  to  yourself 
the  princely  way  in  which  I  am  treated  here,  and  how  my 
whole  bdng  revels  in  this  most  delicious  situation.  From 
my  window  I  overlook  the  delightful  garden  of  Caprile 
and  the  pleasant  hills  which  form  an  escarpment  of  the 
Apennines.  Turning  the  eye  in  the  other  direction,  I  can 
see  the  port  of  Pesaro  and  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Yesterday 
I  went  for  a  drive  along  the  road  skirting  the  ocean  in  an 
English  carriage  with  a  team  of  four  horses,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the  learned  Perticari, 

'  The  dmte  of  the  year  is  not  given,  bat  there  is  no  doabt  that  it  wu 

1818. 
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Monti's  son-in-law.'  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you 
pleasant  I  found  the  teamed  company  into  which  I  was 
thrown.  The  Princess  gave  a  sumptuous  dinner  yester- 
day on  my  account,  and  the  chief  personages  of  Pesaro 
were  invited  to  it  To-day  and  to-morrow  also  I  shall 
have  the  company  of  sCT-eral  learned  men,  with  whose 
brilliant  works  I  shall  make  you  acquainted.  Monti's 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Perticari,  is  devoted  to  literature ; 
she  writes  with  a  great  deal  of  taste,  but  what  distinguishes 
her  as  an  author  is  the  fine  instinct  and  the  spontaneity 
with  which  she  enters  into  literary  discussions.*  When  I 
think  of  the  princely  position  in  which  for  the  moment 
I  am  situated  I  fairly  laugh  at  myself.  A  courier  is  at 
my  disposal  whenever  I  have  occasion  to  write  anj'thing 
or  to  send  in  to  Bologna.  In  the  ante-chamber  1  have  an 
Italian  valet,  an  Arab  servant,  and  an  Ethiopian,  the 
handsomest  Moor  I  have  ever  seen.*  The  apartment  is 
adorned  with  representations  of  Napoleon's  most  cde- 
brated  exploits.  Finally,  a  choice  selection  of  books  is  at 
my  disposal,  and  yesterday  night  I  found  satisfactory 
entertainment  from  them.  But  above  all,  the  sea  pervades 
my  being.  You  know  what  an  impression  the  sea  has 
always  made  on  me.     Immediately  after  dinner  I  shall  go 

*  The  inaTor,  oc  in  more  Italao  pbnsc  the  Head  of  the  ConmoDe  of 
Pesvo,  otherwise  cftllcd  ifinfaltnutTf  wu  at  Uut  time  the  Macchew  AnTtl4i> 
Anuldi  The  Conte  Giolio  I'eiticui,  hniband  of  Cotuuut  Monti,  died 
whilst  ktill  young  oa  32  June,  1822,  of  the  diseafe  wrhkh  esre  occasion  (O 
Toaiau&im  for  the  prodactioD  of  otke  of  his  spcdal  ttc«ti«es  Am  aecammt  ofth^ 
iUmus  ofxakitk  tiu  CanU  Giuli*  Perticari  iitd  (Bnlc^a,  1823). 

*  The  lovely  Costanim,  daughter  of  the  p^cl  Monti,  was  indeed  dili^rat 
in  her  efforts  at  tdf-improrcment,  and  she  inherited  from  her  father  a  quick 
and  lively  temperament.  It  was  a  sad  pity  that  her  diFpotitioD  waj  iU 
calculated  lo  ensure  tranquillity  to  ber  father  or  domestic  happiness  to  hei 
hatband.  Sec  the  Lettere  intdiU  g  rare  of  V.  Monti,  collected  and  annotated 
by  Muzattnti  and  Bcrtoldi  [Turin,  Bocca,  1895}. 

'  Thii  wu  the  Moor  Luigi,  formerly  is  the  KrHcfl  of  the  rortnguew 
ambaaador  at  Rome.  He  followed  the  Princess's  fortunes  hithfully  and 
devotedly,  accaaopanied  her  to  London,  and  lenudned  with  her  to  the  day  of 
her  death. 
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once  more  to  gaze  from  a  nearer  standpoint  on  the  waves, 
which  are  to-day  whipped  by  the  winds  more  than  ordinarily, 
and  which  will  consequently  provide  a  more  fascinating 
spectacle.  Adieu,  my  dear  creature.  I  have  tried  to  make 
you  realize  some  part  of  the  sensations  which  I  am  ex- 
periencing: when  I  have  the  consolation  of  once  more 
embracing  you  I  will  describe  them  more  minutely. 

A  kiss  for  Adelaide,'  Ferdinand,  Clelia,  my  mother,  and 
Checco.     Remembrances  to  Cornacchia  and  our  friends. 

Your  very  affectionate 

Husband. 


No.  3. 

Letter  from  Professor  Giovanni  Rasori  to  Professor 
Giaeomo  Tommasini  at  Bologna. 

_.        ^  .      .  Milan,  ^\  Tutu.  1818. 

Dear  Friend,  »    ■*-'      » 

I  conclude  that  you  reached  Bologna  at  the  very 
moment  that  I  left  It,  and  that  it  was  written  in  the  book 
of  Fate  that,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  of  likelihood,  and 
of  my  own  ardent  desires,  I  should  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  greeting  you.  On  Friday  I  arrived  at  Milan, 
and  made  it  my  first  business  to  call  on  Count  Strassoldo. 
I  took  him  H.R.H.'s  letter.  He  received  me  courteously, 
and  communicated  to  me  the  decision  respecting  my  move- 
ments, which  he  had  received  from  Vienna,  which  is  that 
I  am  to  be  entirely  at  liberty  to  remain  wherever  I  choose 
In  H.M.'s  dominions.  Compare  the  attitude  of  the  Court 
of  Vienna  in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  Court  of  Parma, 
and  judge  of  the  respective  justice  and  generosity  of  the  two 

'  Add&idc  «nu  TommuinL's  dat^htet ;  Ferdinuido  Maestri  his  soa-in- 
law  ;  and  Cl«Iia,  Tftvema'i  "  dolce  Oeli«tt&,"  his  niece  ;  Oi«cco  Ferioni  wu 
his  wife's  lirother  ;  and  Rarnn  FerrlinandoCottiacchis,  the  Minister  fof  Home 
AfluTB  Bad  Fitiaooc  in  MMic-Loaisc's  Duchjr. 
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Courts.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  inform  me  whether 
anything  has  come  to  your  knowledge  in  addition  to  what 
you  have  already  written  to  me,  and  whether  you  think  I 
ought  to  write  a  conGdential  letter  on  the  subject  to 
Signor  Comacchia.  With  reference  to  the  Pesaro  business, 
1  left  the  place  in  the  highest  degree  impressed  by  H.R-H^ 
the  Baron,  and  the  whole  of  the  Court ;  but  I  must  tell 
you  further  that  we  have  not  readied  the  point  of  laying 
down  precise  conditions,  nor  of  committing  anything  to 
writing,  a  precaution  which  you  were  the  first  to  suggest 
A  few  days  before  my  departiue  our  common  friend,  the 
excellent  Marchese  Antaldi,  spoke  to  me  under  the 
Impression  that  everything  was  arranged,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  he  had  grounds  for  his  supposition  from  the 
actual  statement  of  the  Baron.  I,  however,  assured  him 
to  the  contrary,  and  begged  him  at  the  same  time  not  to 
move  a  step  in  the  matter,  as  my  own  sensitiveness  would 
not  allow  me  to  take  any  action  concerning  which  the 
susceptibilities  of  others  might  feel  grounds  for  complaint 
You  are  quick  to  understand,  and  I  fully  believe  that  in 
my  situation  you  would  have  acted  in  just  the  same 
way,  and  1  owe  you  this  confidence  since  it  was  your 
friendship  which  obtained  me  a  favourable  reception  a^H 
Cap  rile.  ^| 

As  soon  as  ever  I  can  do  so  with  any  certainty,  I  will 
write  to  you  about  my  return  and  the  date  when  I  expect 
to  be  at  Bologna,  where  I  hope  that  Fortune  will  stand  me 
in  better  stead  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  I  had  a 
long  talk  at  Reggio  with  Pinardi  about  Bergonzi.  1  don't 
know  in  what  terms  he  writes  to  you,  nor  how  he  accounts 
for  his  behavour  and  retains  your  good  opinion,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  is  an  innate  rogue  and  not  particu- 
larly well  disposed  towards  us ;  this  I  tell  you  for  your 
guidance.  I  am  at  work  arranging  for  the  publication  of 
certain  things  of  mine,  if  it  can  be  managed,  and  I  will  let 
you  know  what  may  come  of  my  efforts.     In  the  mean- 
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time  let  me  hear  from  you.  Remember  me  to  your  family 
and  friends,  whom  I  regret  being  unable  to  meet  at  the 
moment,  and  as  for  yourself,  never  withdraw  your  r^ard 

Your  very  affectionate 

G.  RasorI. 

P.S. — The  portion  having  reference  to  Caprile  you  wUl 
be  able  to  embody  in  the  letter  which  you  will  address  to 
Antaldi  on  this  particular  subject,  and  you  will  speak  with 
your  customary  prudence,  and  make  it  appear  that  you  are 
writing  of  your  own  accord.  I  am  writing  to  Antaldi  to 
the  same  effect. 


NOTE  TO  LETTER  2 

It  is  pleasant  to  us  to  have  an  opportunity  of  associating  the  names 
of  Rasori  and  Tonrimasini  here,  as  was  done  in  a  comparative  and 
compcndiuiu  biographical  sketch  which  Signor  G.  A.  Ciacomini,  the 
clinical  professor,  gave  of  them  at  the  commemoration  of  Tommasini, 
and  which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Venetian  Institute  at  Venice,  on 
28  December,  1846,  more  especially  as  in  this  episode  of  their  lives 
it  would  be  difftcult  to  decide  which  of  them  acted  the  worthier  part. 

Between  the  tinie:>  of  those  two  illustrious  men  and  our  own  day 
medical  science  has  made  such  strides  that  nowadays  their  theories 
are  regarded  as  simple,  tentative,  and  of  tittle  account ;  but  medicine 
remains  as  ever  an  expcrinienlal  science,  and  the  fame  of  those  who 
have  passed  away  cannot  be  obliterated  by  the  subsequent  progress 
made  by  science.  It  is  consequently  useful  and  helpful  to  read  the 
actual  words  of  the  famous  clinical  professor,  who  was  so  great  an 
ornament  of  the  University  of  I'adua,  and  who  was  practically  the 
contemporary  of  both,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  science  is  behc4<leD 
to  each  of  them. 

**  Philosophy,  restored,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  created  anew  by 
the  labours  of  Bacon  and  Galileo,  had  induced  in  the  minds  of  thought- 
ful physicians  such  a  distaste  for  the  prevailing  teaching  that  as  soon  as 
the  seductive  theory  of  John  Brown  became  known  it  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed, and,  unparalleled  miracle  in  the  annals  of  science,  the  medical 
faculty  of  all  Europe  conformed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scotch  philoso- 
pher. Rasori  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  new  school  into  Italy,  by 
translating  Brown's  Elements  0/  Pr.utical  MetiUtnt ;  and  Rasori  was 
likewise  the  first  who,  at  the  bedsides  of  the  sufferers  from  the  epidemic 
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fever  «rtudi  broke  out  at  Genoa  umards  the  end  of  the  c'lfht 

ditoenied  wmI  pointed  out  to  the  tnedical  world  the 
mental  errors  of  the  Scotdunan. 

And  whereas  the  Scotchman  had  laid  down  as  a  caaoo  the  exciu- 
tive  action  of  ever^  agent  applied  to  the  U\'iDg  tissoe,  axul  from  the 
apparent  irrespoosireocss  of  the  Tital  forces  had  deduced  the  presence 
of  diseases  proceeding  from  defecttw  vitality.  Rasori  established, 
what  Hippocraces  had  long  ago  conjectured,  the  great  number  of  lives 
nwflbd  out  tlirouj^h  the  lapse  into  a  cOBdiiioo  productive  of  an  over- 
throw of  the  eqailibnum  of  the  vital  forces.  And  as  a  resolt  of  his 
illuminative  and  solemn  experiences  both  in  Genoa  and  Milan  tn  the 
civil  and  military  hospitals,  he  discovered  and  demonstrated  the  law 
by  which  diseases  act,  and  the  existence  of  agents  which  positively 
and  directly  {iroduce  atrophy  of  the  vital  powers,  and  aAect  thelivii^ 
organism  in  a  manner  diametrically  opposite  to  the  action  of  stimnlants^ 
agents  which  he  consequently  named  coimtcr-stimulants.  From  these 
simple  cardinal  principles  arose  the  medical  reform  worked  in  our  midst 
by  the  sublime  genius  of  Kasori.  But  the  author  of  the  reform,  beti^ 
involved  tn  the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  period,  abandoned  too  soon 
the  5eld  of  observation  and  practical  application  which  the  hospitals 
famish  and  maintained  too  long  a  silence,  so  that  those  first  seeds 
which  he  planted,  ina-smuch  as  they  em.inated  from  a  mind  which  was 
in  advance  of  the  intellectual  capacities  of  his  own  century,  would 
have  remained  perhaps  for  cvar  unproductive,  and  without  a  worthy 
interpreter,  had  not  Tommasini,  his  fellow-citizen  and  contemporary, 
and  already  his  rival  in  achieved  fame,  been  willing  to  become  his 
disciple,  and  a  supporter  and  proclaimer  of  the  new  light.  He  it  was 
who  at  Parma,  as  professor  of  physiology  and  pathology-,  and  atuched 
to  ilie  earliest  sanitary  authority  established  in  the  State,  afterwards 
holding  a  clinical  appointment  in  Bologr\a  and  more  recently  in  Parma, 
enriched  Italian  mcdtcai  learning  by  such  strides  of  development  and 
so  vast  an  assemblage  of  &cts  that  he  held  it  and  will  continue  to 
hold  it  secure  against  the  assaults  of  an  opposition  that  is  continually 
reviving.  To  him,  then,  more  than  to  any  other  is  due  that  reform 
which  has  spread  into  and  wiH  continue  to  permeate  medical  science 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  the  ministers  of  the  healing  art 
take  for  their  guide  actual  experience  and  the  precepts  of  natural 
philosophy." 
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No.  3. 

Letter  from  Count  GiuHo  Strasseldo,  President  of  th€ 
Imperial  and  Royal  Govemtnent  for  the  Lombardic 
Provinces,  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales} 

Madame  \ 

I  have  received  the  letter,  with  which  your  Royal 
Highness  has  been  pleased  to  honour  me,  bearing  date 
the  I  Ith  instant 

Desirous  as  I  am,  for  my  part,  to  do  anything  which 
may  be  agreeable  to  Your  Royal  Highness,  I  necessarily 
feel  keen  rt^rct  at  the  inability  which  prevents  mc  on  this 
occasion  from  complying  with  your  wishes. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  Your  Royal  Highness  will  be 
gracious  enough  to  do  justice  to  my  feelings  of  sympathyi 
and  to  realize  my  position,  which  imposes  the  necessity 
upon  me  of  refraining  completely  from  any  action  which 
might  convey  the  impression  that  I  was  interfering  in  any 
way  whatsoever  with  the  arrangements  of  a  foreign 
government ;  I  am  even  of  opinion  that  no  intervention 
on  my  part  would  produce  results  favourable  to  the  views 
of  your  Royal  Highness,  as  the  person  concerned  is  not  a 
man  whose  conduct  Is  such  as  to  inspire  confidence. 

I  beg  that  your  Royal  Highness  will  believe  how  heartily 
I  regret  being  unable  on  this  occasion  to  have  the  honour 
of  furthering  your  wishes ;  I  shall  eagerly  embrace  any 
other  opportunity  which  may  occur  to  me  of  doing  so,  and 

'  This  is  Che  very  letter  tbe  originitl  of  which  wu  s«ol  by  the  Princess  to 
Tommuiai  (see  Docninctit  No.  $)  together  with  the  orlf^aal  of  tnother  from 
Cardliul  Consalvi.  Tommasini  either  returned  the  originil  of  the  one  from 
ConMlri  without  taking  ft  copy,  or  reuined  the  originals  of  both  ;  but  wc  ftre 
aow  only  able  to  trace  the  one  frmn  StraMi>I(lo. 

We  HTc  eiinally  unable  m  learn  what  tiecanie  at  the  letter  from  Cardinal 
AII»Qi  tu  the  Princtm,  which  tbe  Princett  forwarded  to  Tommaainl  on 
30  July,  1818  (sec  IXtcumcnt  No.  4). 


in  the  meanwhile  I  beg  you,  madam,  to 
expression  of  profound  respect  with  which 
honour  to  be 

Your  Royal  Highness's 
Very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

Jules  Strassoldo. 

Hnjui,  iiJulft  1818. 


Letter  from  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  to 
Professor  G.  Tommasini} 

Caprile,  2ofufyy  181 
Professor  Tommasini, 

1  have  received  your  obliging  letter,  and  the  very  sad 
news  of  the  death  of  the  amiable  and  respected  Cardinal 
Lantc,  who  was  alike  the  joy  and  the  glory  of  Bologna.  I 
am  indeed  grieved,  for  such  characters  are  rare  in  this 
wretched  world. 

I  did  not  fail  to  write,  two  posts  ago,  a  long  letter  of  reply 
to  Cardinal  Consalvi,  and  also  to  Cardinal  Albanl,  from  the 
latter  of  whom  I  received  a  reply  yesterday,  and  this  1 
forward  to  you.  I  have  also  written  to  Count  Strassoldo 
and  sent  him  a  copy  of  Cardinal  Consalvi's  letter,  so  that  he 
may  write  to  him  at  Rome,  and  thus  facilitate  the  return  of 
Professor  Rasori. 

Knowing  well  the  rare  qualities  of  Professor  Rasori,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  merits,  I  shall  spare  no  pains  in  bringing 
this  afTair  to  a  successful  issue,  as  1  consider  a  great  in- 
justice is  being  done  to  me ;  for  as  t  am  not  a  subject  of 
the  Holy  Father,  I  conceive  that  1  have  every  possible 

'  This  tetlei  and  the  following  aie  written  in  esecraUe  French,  and,  u 
Profenor  Clerici  lemarltt,  the  spelliog  is  eotiicly  independent  of  the  rcguUUoni 
iinposed  on  oidinaiy  mnilalt.  It  ^'v\  not  seem  dcsiralilc  here  to  reproduce 
the  fftnlty  Fretich,  nor  to  inilicate  it  by  aay  too  Ulcrai  innslmtioa.  What  il 
pfcscntcd  is,  so  Ur  KS  can  be  guessed,  what  tbe  Prioceu  lotended  to  cosTcy. 
— Tramiiaior. 
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right  to  receive  into  my  house  whomsoever  may  be  agree- 
able to  me  or  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  me. 

For  the  rest,  pray  believe,  Mr.  Professor,  that  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  subscribe  myself  always  your  very  sincere 
friend  with  all  the  esteem  and  the  highest  consideration 

P^ss*^*®-  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales. 


No.  s- 

Suond  Utter  from  H.R.H.  the  Princtss  of  Walu  to 
Professor  Tommasini, 

Professor  Tommasini  may  rest  assured  that  the  Princess 
of  Wales  is  vexed  and  almost  in  despair  at  the  receipt  of 
such  unfavourable  replies  from  Count  Strassoldo  at  Milan 
and  the  second  letter  from  Cardinal  Consalvi  on  the  subject 
of  Professor  Kasori.  She  would  be  charmed  indeed  if 
Professor  Tommasini  would  take  copies  of  the  two  letters, 
the  originals  of  which  the  Princess  sends  him  with  her  own 
letter.  God  be  praised,  we  are  all  in  perfect  health  ;  never- 
theless, we  are  all  mortal,  and  without  a  good  doctor  one 
runs  a  good  deal  of  risk,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  find  one  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  great  injustice  on  the  part  of  Rome.  The 
Princess  greatly  hopes  that  Professor  Tommasini  will  be  at 
the  pains  of  recommending  her  another  doctor,  who  must 
not  be  married,  as  the  Princess  expects  to  travel,  and  It 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  her  to  have  a  physician  with 
her  who  was  quite  free.  The  Princess  places  herself  in  the 
Professor's  hands  as  to  choice.  She  knows  of  no  one  whom 
she  would  care  to  have  established  in  her  household,  having 
been  so  terribly  disappointed  in  her  plan  in  favour  of 
Professor  Rasorl  The  Princess  of  Wales  will  remain  for 
life,  with  all  possible  esteem  and  the  most  perfect  considera- 
tion,  the  very  sincere  friend  of  Professor  Tommasini. 

3»juiy,  1818.  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales. 
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Na  6. 
Letter  from  Professor  G.  Rasori  to  Professor  G.  Tommastni. 

Dear  Friend.  ^'^"'''  "  '^"^''  '»'»• 

I  am  replying  to  your  last  of  the  7th,  and  to  the 
previous  one  from  Bologna,  which  I  have  also  received. 
Make  your  mind  easy,  my  friend,  and  let  things  go  as  they 
will,  for  I  am  resolved  not  to  let  the  matter  trouble  me 
any  further.  You  don't  need  me  to  tell  you  that  even  in 
Paradise  one  might  be  ill  at  ease  under  the  scorn  of  the 
saints ;  and  you  can  add  that  for  me  Caprile  would  have 
been  anything  but  a  Paradise.  When  I  left  I  was  very 
undecided  in  my  own  mind  about  returning.  I  might 
even  say  that  1  had  resolved  not  to  return.  Whilst  f  have 
been  at  Milan  ray  resolution  has  been  in  all  respects 
confirmed^  and  1  have  only  been  waiting  for  some  reason- 
able pretext,  which  is  now  no  longer  wanting,  to  avow 
my  determination.  In  Pesaro  itself  those  who  are  most 
astute  would  have  bet  on  my  not  returning,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  events,  which  have  since  come  about  through 
the  action  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  events,  by  the 
way,  I  had  already  foreseen,  though  I  did  not  say  a  word 
on  the  subject,  even  to  the  excellent  Antaldi,  for  at  that 
time  he  would  have  been  scarcely  prepared  to  credit  my  fl 
statement,  though  as  events  have  turned  out  he  would  ™ 
probably  now  assume  that  I  was  a  prophet.  The  I'rincess 
of  Wales  is  in  reality  an  excellent  creature  and  of  the 
best  disposition,  but  she  seldom  troubles  to  reflect,  rarely 
shows  any  foresight,  and  has  no  one  to  advise  her,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  she  acts  on  the  counsels 
of  those  who  have  no  idea  in  the  world  what  advice  is 
fitting  for  a  woman  in  her  station.  Why  on  earth  should 
she  needlessly  have  stirred  up  the  wasps'  nest  at  Rome, 
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without  even  telling  me  of  her  intention  or  letting  me 
know  the  terms  in  which  she  was  writing?  She  does  not 
even  now  perceive  that  for  the  future  the  priests  will  take 
care  to  let  her  see  that  they  are  well  aware  that  they  have 
now  no  longer  to  deal  merely  with  a  Princess  whose 
daughter  is  destined  to  occupy  the  English  throne,  but 
with  a  woman  who  has  become  a  target  for  the  opprobriuan 
of  Engiand  and  the  ridicule  of  any  place  where  she  may 
happen  to  show  herself,  and  I  am  only  stating  the  truth 
when  I  say  that,  taking  into  consideration  her  many  good 
qualities,  it  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  see  her  thus  become 
the  laughing-stock  of  her  enemies,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
on  every  side  her  friends  fall  away  from  her.  What  shall 
1  tell  you  about  the  first  letter  she  wrote  on  my  behalf  to 
Count  Strassoldo?  It  is  true  that  she  read  it  to  me,  but 
in  the  presence  of  several  ladies  and  other  persons,  and 
being  so  evidently  persuaded  that  her  letter  was  a  master- 
piece that  I  had  no  choice  but  to  be  silent  and  thank  her, 
rather  with  bows  and  obeisances  than  with  words,  which 
indeed  I  was  unable  to  utter. 

And  I  perceived  very  plainly  that  a  letter  couched  in 
such  terms  was  not  likely  to  be  well  received  by  the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  was  rather  more 
likely  to  hurt  than  to  benefit  me,  since  the  suspicion 
would  be  aroused  that  I  had  taken  some  part  in  composing 
it  with  intention  of  satirizing  and  irritating  the  Austrian 
Government  in  some  way.  Consequently  I  felt  bound 
when  I  was  received  by  Count  Strassoldo  to  tell  him  quite 
frankly  that  the  letter  was  the  unaided  composition  of  the 
Princess,  and  that  although  it  had  been  read  to  me  it  was 
quite  out  of  my  power  to  induce  her  to  alter  it,  which 
statement  of  mine  fell  in  with  bis  humour  and  was  well 
received.  But  what  do  you  think  a  man  could  have  replied 
who  had  already  divined  the  opinion  I  had  had  to  arrive 
at  as  to  the  lady  in  question,  and  who  knew  furthermore 
that  I  was  far  from  desirous  of  returning  to  her  neighbour- 
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hood  ?     Now  1  will  give  you  some  news  which  concerns 
myself.     Would  you  believe  that  AH  Pacha  of  Egypt  has 
proposed  to  make  me  his  head  physician  ?     I  have  replied 
by  entering  into  negotiations,  being  persuaded  that  upon 
good  and  well-guaranteed  conditions  that  is  the  only  place 
to  make  a  fortune  in  a  few  years.    But  as  I  am  accustomed 
to  see  every  hopeful  prospect  that  presents  itself  to  me  dis-^| 
solve  away  just  when  it  seems  about  to  assume  substantial  ™ 
shape,  I  regard  this  offer  of  AU  Pacha's  in  the  light  of  a       i 
dream,  upon  which   I   may  occasionally  dwell  with  long-  ^M 
ing.     You  are  perhaps  disgusted  that  I  should  dally  with  ^\ 
the  offer  of  a  Turkish  appointment,  but  I  answer,  better 
serve  under  the  Turk  than  under  the  Pope,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  land  where  1  was  born  (I  no  longer  dare  say 
my  native  land),  for  they  set  themselves  to  persecute  me  on 
the  same  grounds  that  a  dog  will  torment  a  hare,  namely, 
that  they  know  they  need  not  fear  retaliatory  measures,  and 
that  they  take  a  delight  in  tormenting.     Don't  you  find 
the  comparison  philosophical,  not  to  say  poetical  ?    Let  us 
turn  to  other  matters.     Here  they  leave  me  in  peace,  and 
undoubtedly  this  is  the  healthiest  place  for  me  in  all  Italy, 
where  nowadays  I  am  disowned.     I  have  been  asked  to 
become  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  CtnuiHatore^  of"j 
which  you  will  probably  have  read  the  announcement,  in 
which  by  the  way  I  had  no  hand,  for  it  was  already  issued 
before  I  was  approached  on  the  subject     In  one  of  the 
early  numbers  I  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  about 
Spallanzani,  though  to  be  quite  frank  with  you  I   know 
nothing  of  his  writings  and  care  les»,  but  from  some  of  my  m| 
pupils  who  are  qualified  to  Judge   I  have  been  able  to  ^| 
gather  his  value,  or  rather  his  worthlessness.     If  in  con- 
nexion   with   this    subject  you    have  anything   to   com- 
municate to  me,  any  ideas  or  facts  that  strike  you,  let  me 
hear  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for  my  guidance.     I 
have  in  the  Press  a  translation  from  the  German,  Idfcn  su 
tiner  Mimik^  by  Engel.     It  is  a  classical  work  in  its  way. 
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Its  purpose  is  the  reduction  of  mimicry  to  a  science  by 
an  analysis  of  its  factors.  I  will  send  you,  if  I  have 
ordinary  luck,  a  few  proofs  with  which  you  may  be  able  to 
obtain  me  some  subscribers.  The  work  is  in  two  volumes, 
and  will  be  published  at  about  fourteen  Milanese  lire, 
whilst  there  will  be  about  forty  plates  in  it.  Try  to  get 
me  as  many  subscribers  as  you  can,  both  in  Parma  and 
Bologna.  I  should  be  glad  too  if  you  will  help  me  to 
make  the  Concilialore  known,  for  I  hope  that  it  wUl  secure 
the  ear  of  the  public,  despite  difficulties  and  obstacles. 
People  of  standing  are  supporting  this  publication.  Adieu. 
This  is  a  long  letter,  to  make  up  to  you  for  a  lengthy  silence. 
I  hear  of  a  son  who  has  been  bom  to  you,  and  that  your 
wife  is  happily  recovering  from  her  delivery.  1  am  equally 
pleased  at  both  pieces  of  news,  and  beg  you  to  present  my 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  your  wife. 

I  embrace  you  tenderly,  and  am,  etc., 

Giovanni  Rasorl 

Na7- 

Another  Utter  from  Professor  G.  Rasori  to 
Professor  G.  Tomtnasinu 

Milan,  15  August^  1818. 
Dear  Friend, 

A  few  lines  to  accompany  the  proofs  of  which  I 
made  mention  in  my  last.  The  first  volume  is  in  the  press 
practically  up  to  the  middle.  I  hear  not  a  word  from 
Caprile,  although  some  letters  for  me  which  had  been 
addressed  there  have  been  sent  on  here.  Nor  has  any  one 
written  to  me  from  Pesaro.  But  I  shall  write  to  Antaldi 
by  the  next  post  I  repeat  once  more  that  I  had  already 
given  up  tlie  idea  of  accepting  an  appointment  from  the 
Princess  before  the  obstacles  raised  by  the  Court  of  Rome 
appeared^  and  consequently  the  matter  occasions  me  no 
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disappointment  whatever.  If  1  don't  suit  the  Popc,neitficr 
does  the  Pope  suit  me,  so  we  are  quits.  But  one  of  these 
days,  through  the  intervention  of  Cardinal  Albani,  I  pro- 
mise myself  the  gratification  of  letting  His  Eminence 
Consalvi  know  that  a  minister  of  Italy  who  wishes  to 
make  a  show  of  liberal  principles  should  at  least  observe 
some  respect  for  the  personal  rights  of  folk,  and  not 
trample  on  them  d  propos  de  bottes.  In  this  place  many  of 
my  friends  are  already  in  entire  accord  with  me  as  to  the 
counter-stimulant  action  of  quinine,  excepting  Borda,  who, 
according  to  what  I  hear,  says  that  he  is  unable  to  under- 
stand it,  in  spite  of  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers.  But  I  shall  not  rely  on  proving  my  theory  by  refer- 
ence to  intermittent  fevers ;  although  I  consider  that  inter- 
mittent fevers  are  diseases  in  general  of  obscure  diathesis, 
and  that  their  method  of  treatment  is  as  yet  not  that  of  the 
diathesis.  Farewell.  Remember  me  to  my  friends  over 
yonder,  if  an  exile  still  retains  any  there.  Adieu  once 
more.     I  embrace  you  fondly,  and  remain. 


Your  very  affectionate 
Giovanni 
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No.  8. 

Report  of  StaU  Councillor  Paolo  Foresti  to  the  Baron  Fer- ' 
dinando  Comacckia^  Minister  of  the  Duchy  of  Parma. 

Confidential. 

Your  Excellency,  ^"^'°'"'  '  ^f^"'  ■«'»• 

The  same  jealous  reserve  continues  to  be  maintained 
at  San  Bono  :  the  guests  there  live  in  the  utmost  seclusion 
and  with  extreme  economy.  I 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  in  my  last,  that  the  eldest  son  of 
Signor  Ghizzoni,  who  on  Friday  went  to  Ponte  dell'  Olio  to 
arrange  his  residence  in  that  place  for  the  reception  of  the 
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Bishop,  who  is  travelling  in  the  district  with  a  considerable 
suite  on  a  visitation  of  the  churches,  took  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  Princess  at  San  Bono.  Her  Highness  received 
him  with  marked  consideration,  kept  him  with  her  for 
dinner,  and  indulged  in  several  games  of  chess  with  him. 

The  diary  for  the  last  few  days,  as  fully  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  compile  it,  is  here  appended. 

Sunday  the  5th.  Her  Highness  with  a  part  of  her  suite 
went  out  in  the  aflernoon  in  the  direction  of  FuHgnano. 
The  retinue  was  provided  with  a  makeshift  carri^e  con- 
trived upon  a  trolley  drawn  by  four  oxen,  and  as  it  was  not 
ascertained  what  the  objective  might  be,  it  was  assumed 
that  there  was  some  idea  of  ascending  one  of  the  higher 
hills  at  Fulignano.  But  no  sooner  was  the  party  arrived  In 
front  of  the  church  in  that  place  than  a  crowd  of  people 
emerged  from  it  to  gaze  at  and  possibly  to  welcome  Her 
Highness.  There  were,  amongst  others,  the  family  of 
Mortini  of  Tonte  dell'  Olio,  and  that  of  the  Marchese 
Antonino  CasatI,  with  his  son-in-law  the  Conte  ToccoH  and 
his  wife  The  Princess,  becoming  aware  of  this,  ordered 
the  direction  of  the  vehicle  to  be  changed,  and  it  turned 
through  a  small  street  towards  the  Nure,  and  after  crossing 
the  stream,  went  to  the  foot  of  the  Albcrola  hill,  where  the 
houses  of  the  Maggi  and  Trevani  families  were  visited. 
Thence  by  the  main  street  it  was  driven  to  Ponte  dell' 
Olio,  whence  a  direct  return  was  made  to  San  Bono. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  she  went  out  In  a  carriage 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  after  a  short  drive  along  the 
street  leading  to  the  waterside  returned  to  her  residence 
without  having  alighted  from  the  carriage. 

A  lady  and  two  gentlemen  of  the  suite  went  to 
Piacenza  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  after  a  few 
hours  returned  to  San  Bono.  The  only  people  they  saw 
were  Signor  Ghizzoni  and  Andreassi  Giuseppe  di  Bellin- 
zona,  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  letter.  He 
proposes  to  make  a  stay  of  about  a  fortnight  in  Piacenza, 
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as  your  Excellency  will  see  from  the  list  of  visitors  which 
will  be  forwarded  to  you  by  the  same  post  as  this  letter, 
and  on  that  account  I  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  your 
attention  to  him,  so  that  you  may  communicate  according 
to  your  discretion  and  prudence  what  decision  you  con- 
sider most  advisable  as  to  his  request 

Her  Highness  and  her  suite  did  not  go  out  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  7th.  There  was  a  little  musical  entertain- 
ment at  San  Bono  after  this  fashion.  Some  of  the 
performers  in  our  orchestra,  attracted  by  the  reports  of 
the  Princess's  liberality,  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to 
San  Bono  to  play  during  the  dinner-time.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  accordingly  they  set  out  towards  Ponte 
deir  Olio  in  two  carriages,  hired  at  a  somewhat  high 
Bgure  (counting  on  a  liberal  honorarium).  The  company 
included  Evasio  Leoni  and  his  nephew  Garini,  performers 
on  the  trombone  and  comet;  the  Civardi,  father  and  son, 
Cigallini,  and  Manella,  all  violinists ;  Cerri,  a  contrabasso 
player;  Tibaldi,  a  performer  on  the  viola;  and  Brigidini, 
whose  instrument  is  tlie  clarionet.  When  these  musicians 
reached  Ponte  dell'  Olio  they  made  inquiries  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  town  as  to  the  best  method  of 
obtaining  access  to  the  Princess ;  but  hearing  on  all  hands 
that  Her  Highness  was  very  unlikely  to  receive  them,  they 
were  so  discouraged  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  aban- 
doning the  idea.  Taking  heart,  however,  they  ascended 
the  little  hill  and  presented  themselves  at  San  Bono, 
where  they  found  Ghizzoni's  coachman,  to  whom  they 
were  known,  and  explained  their  wishes  to  him.  He  did 
them  the  kindness  to  present  them  to  one  of  the  atten- 
dants, who,  when  he  had  ascertained  Her  Highness's 
orders,  introduced  them  into  the  courtyard  of  the  villa. 
There  they  played  for  a  good  hour.  Her  Highness  showed 
her  appreciation  of  their  performance,  and  from  time  to 
time  executed  a  short  dance  with  one  or  another  member 
of  the  suite,  as  the   musicians  themselves  were  able  to 
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observe  through  the  door  of  the  saloon  contif^ous  to  the 
courtyard,  which  was  left  open  in  token  of  her  pleasure. 

When  the  news  reached  Ponte  dell'  Olio  that  the 
musicians  had  been  admitted  to  San  Bono,  a  number 
of  people  rushed  thither  io  great  haste,  believing  that  at 
last  the  propitious  moment  had  come  for  their  reception 
by  the  Princess ;  but  they  all  met,  as  one  may  say,  with 
a  smack  in  the  face,  for  they  found  the  entrance  door 
closed,  and  consequently,  with  equal  haste,  they  all 
returned  to  Ponte  dell'  Olio,  except  Doctor  Taschieri, 
who  stuck  to  his  post  like  a  leech. 

The  little  ffite  ended  towards  five  o'clock.  The 
musicians  were  dismissed  with  a  gratuity  (somewhat  less, 
it  is  true,  than  they  had  coimted  on)  of  forty  francs  in 
French  gold  coin,  and  when  the  gates  were  opened  for 
their  egress,  Doctor  Taschieri,  who  was  still  hanging 
about,  had  the  mortification  of  hearing  himself  ordered  by 
an  official  to  withdraw,  with  the  remark  that  he  could 
have  no  possible  business  there. 

Yesterday  Her  Highness,  with  her  suite,  made  a  short 
excursion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Bono,  without  any 
particular  object  in  view. 

As  you  9UC,  my  information  is  not  of  a  nature  that  can 
be  called  interesting.  Nevertheless  I  shall  continue  dili- 
gently to  collect  and  communicate  it  to  your  Excellency 
until  I  receive  instructions  to  the  contrary.  I  should  have 
been  delighted  to  get  admittance  to  the  villa,  but  so  far 
that  has  proved  completely  impossible, 

I  beg  your  Excellency  to  continue  to  extend  your  good- 
will to  me,  and  have  the  honour  to  offer  you  the  true 
expression  of  the  high  esteem  and  profound  respect  with 
which  1  subscribe  myself 

Your  Excellency's 
Most  humble,  obedient  servant, 

Paolo  Forestl 
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One  of  th£  letters  of  information  from  the  Governor  of 
Piacensa,  Gaetano  Nasaili,  to  the  Minister  Comacckia. 

Continuation  of  the  daily  account  required  rrom  me.    Na  ii. 

PlACBMZA,  15  September^  1819. 

Your  Excellency, 

I  believe  that  this  correspondence  may  be  regarded 
as  concluded.  This  morning  Signor  Pletro  Ghizzoni  called 
to  inform  me  of  the  departure  of  the  Princess  from  his 
villa  at  San  Bono.  He  informed  me  that  Baron  Pergami 
and  Colonel  Vassalli,  as  they  passed  through  this  city» 
called  at  his  house,  and  not  finding  him  at  home  left  a 
letter  of  thanks  for  him  in  Her  Royal  Highness's  name. 
In  this  letter  it  is  stated  that  H.R.H.  is  on  her  way  to 
Montufe.  to  the  castle  belonging  to  the  Conte  Candiani  of 
Pavia,  near  Broni ;  that  provided  she  finds  that  place  suit 
her  she  may  remain  for  some  days,  but  in  the  contrary 
event  she  will  \x.  returning  at  once  to  San  Bono  ;  that  ia 
case  she  does  not  return  she  has  left  some  one  at  the  villa 
who  will  replace  the  articles  furnished  to  her  household 
and  pay  for  the  stores  consumed,  etc,  and  that  H.R.H. 
intends  to  give  him  proof  of  her  gratitude  ;  that  provided ^J 
be  does  not  receive  contrary  instructions  she  would  like^| 
her  letters  collected  at  the  post  office,  redirected  to  Pavia, 
and  forwarded  by  post,  if  he  will  keep  an  account  of  his 
outlay  and  let  her  have  it.  All  these  expressions,  and  par- 
ticularly the  first,  incline  me  to  believe  that  she  will  return 
very  speedily,  since  she  is  prepared  to  find  the  castle  less 
convenient  than  Ghizzoni's  villa,  and  herself  foresees  that 
her  return  may  take  place  soon.  Ghizzoni  is  not  aware 
that  General  Lecchi  has  ever  been  at  San  Bono,  but  he  is 
equally  unaware  of  the  name  of  the  lawyer ;  he  affirms 
persistently  that  in  the  Princess's  carriage  when  it  passed 
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outside  the  walls  from  Porta  San  Raimondo  to  Porta 
Borghetto  there  was  Colonel  Olivleri  and  Colonel  Olivieri 
alone,  so  that  one  must  conclude  that  in  that  respect  the 
postilion  who  made  the  report  is  mistaken,  for  the  good 
Guglieri,  whom  I  have  confidentially  informed  about  the 
possible  return,  so  that  he  may  obtain  private  information 
on  the  subject,  assures  me  to  the  same  effect  What  the 
account  given  by  Ghizzoni  satisfies  me  of  in  addition  is 
that  the  departure  really  was  unforeseen.  He  was  invited 
to  dinner  for  the  following  Thursday,  he  had  sent  the  fruit 
for  the  table  and  other  provisions  up  to  San  Bono,  and  he 
himself  is  convinced  that  the  departure  came  about  in 
consequence  of  the  arrival  at  San  Bono  of  certain 
strangers  who  reached  the  villa  the  previous  night,  not 
passing  through  Piacenza,  but  outside  the  walls.  I  will 
finish  up  with  two  observations  :  the  first,  on  the  authority 
of  Ghizzoni  himself,  is  that  the  kitchen  has  been  super- 
vized  with  particular  assiduity,  and  that  the  Baron  person- 
ally attended  to  the  supervision  and  showed  pronounced 
interest ;  the  other,  vouched  for  stoutly  by  the  Pra;tor, 
Colla,'  that  the  young  prince'  has  many  times  declared 
openly  that  in  a  little  while,  within,  say,  a  couple  of  years, 
he  will  go  to  England  to  contest  his  rights  with  his  father, 
who  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge  him. 

I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
your  Excellency's  most 

devoted  and  obliged  servant, 

Governor  Nasalli. 

'  Pneior  at  Poote  dell'  Olio,  to  whom  th«  Govermx  conrxlentUlly  en- 
tnutnl  the  duty  uf  leporling  minuleJy  on  the  Princess's  movcttwols  every 
lUy. 

'  WUbout  the  slightest  duuU  this  "  yomng  priitec  *"  wu  WiltiKio  AottlD  I 
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PART    II 

No.  la 

Litter  from  Professor  Rasori  to  Professor  G.  Tommasim 
at  Parma. 

Dear  Friend,  Milan,  30  Septcm^r^  1820. 

Neither  you  nor  I  will  go  to  London  so  far  as  I' 
can  see,  but  it  will  matter  very  little.  We  should  ha\i5 
been  obliged  in  our  evidence  to  confine  ourselves  to, 
general! tics,  so  that  it  would  have  been  practically  super- 
fluous, for  Antaldi  and  other  people  can  say  a  good  deal 
more  and  with  a  good  deal  more  weight  than  we  can  do, 
by  reason  of  the  time  that  has  passed  and  a  variety  of  ^ 
circumstances.  Our  being  asked  to  give  evidence  at  all  is  fl 
owing,  as  are  a  good  many  other  things  which  concern 
the  Queen,  a  woman  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  to  the  lack  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  her  advisers.  AH  the  letters 
inviting  witnesses  to  go  to  England  were  written  in  Italy 
upon  blank  pap>er  signed  by  her  in  London.  On  this 
point  I  can  speak  to  you  from  acquaintance  with  the  facta, 
and  above  all  I  speak  after  the  receipt  recently  of  a  long 
letter  from  the  Queen  herself,  which  entrusts  me  with 
quite  other  matters  than  a  journey  to  London,  and  speaks 
also  of  her  expectation  of  seeing  me  soon  in  Italy.  Do 
not  distress  yourself  on  the  subject  therefore,  and  if  other 
requests  should  be  made  to  you  don't  trouble  yourself 
about  them,  and  allow  yourself  to  be  guided  by  the  fact 
that  I  never  do  anything  myself  merely  from  motives  of 
expediency.  I  am  momentarily  expecting  the  arrival  of  ■ 
Antaldi,  of  which  he  has  himself  written  to  advise  me.  \ 
am  at  present  preparing  the  first  volume  of  my  work,  and 
at  a  suitable  time  I  shall  be  writing  to  you  on  the  subject 
Farewell.  I  close  in  haste  for  the  hour  is  late.  Continue 
your  r^ard  for  him  who  is 

Always  thine,  RasorI. 
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Nan. 

Letter  from  Professor  G.  Tommasini  to  his  wife  Antontetta, 

^       ^  London,  zi  Nooember,  1820. 

I  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  departure  of 
one  of  the  Queen's  couriers  for  Milan  to  send  you  this 
brief  sheet,  which  will  be  dispatched  to  Parma  on  its 
arrival  at  Milan.  It  Is  three  days  since  I  arrived  happily 
in  London,  and  already  I  have  WTitten  two  other  letters  to 
you  from  here,  one  when  I  had  only  just  reached  my 
destination,  and  one  yesterday;  both  sent  through  the 
post.  My  health  is  at  its  best.  I  was  received  with 
the  greatest  empressement  at  the  private  residence  of  the 
Queen,  who  wished  to  have  me  near  at  hand.  Her 
triumph  over  her  enemies  is  complete.  The  trial  is  at  an 
end,  and  in  this  place  everything  has  given  away  to  rejoic- 
ings and  congratulations  amongst  a  huge  populace.  In 
the  two  letters  referred  to,  1  have  given  you  some  idea  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  these  people  for  their  queen,  and  of  the 
great  commotion  that  stirs  all  England  over  the  conclusion 
of  the  famous  trial.  I  long  for  news  of  you,  a  necessary 
element  of  peace  of  mind  to  me.  Good  God  I  how  dis- 
tressing I  find  the  mere  thought  that  your  health,  or  that 
of  Adelaide,  or  of  Emilietto,  or  of  my  mother  might  have 
suffered  serious  change  during  the  time  I  have  been 
waiting  for  favourable  news  of  it  May  Heaven  respond  to 
the  tenderness  of  my  affection  and  keep  far  away  from 
those  so  dear  to  my  heart  any  misfortune  whatsoever. 
Farewell,  in  haste,  my  dear:  receive  a  tender  kiss 

From  your  most  affectionate 

Husband. 
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Na  12. 

LetUr  from  Professor  Tomtnasini  to  the  Minister 
Cornacchia  at  Parma. 

My  dear  Cornacchia, 

For  greater  security  I  send  this  letter  add 
yourself  [the  letter  which  follows].  I  beg  you  to  forward 
it  speedily  to  my  dear  Tognina,  whom  I  recommend  to 
your  friendly  offices.  I  have  hitlierto  forgotten  to  ask 
Tognina  to  send  or  bear  my  respects  and  news  of  xne  to 
H.E.  the  Cardinal,  Probably  he  also  will  be  glad  to 
receive  news  from  London  that  can  be  relied  upon.  The 
other  day  I  was  invited  to  dinner  by  Mr.  Hume/  one  of 
those  most  deeply  concerned  in  the  East  India  Company. 
There  were  present  two  or  three  of  his  colleagues  in  that 
Company,  the  most  influential  concern  of  its  kind  in 
England.  There  was  Sir  Robert  Wilson,*  who  contrived 
the  escape  of  Count  Lavalette,  and  Alderman  Wood,  with 
two  or  three  others.  Such  a  number  of  designs  against 
the  King  and  the  Government  1  Such  plans  for  the  over* 
throw  of  tiie  Ministry  [    And  how  wealthy  they  all  are  1 


No.  ISA 

My  dear  Tognetta,  ^'^'''  '  '°"™*^'  '*'" 

Five  days  ago,  that  is  on  the  28th  of  last  month, 
I  wrote  you  a  couple  of  hurried  lines  (directed  to  Maestri) 
availing  myself  of  an  opportunity  which  the  instant  de- 

'  Torocuuini  describes  Hume's  ambitians — dcvct  atUinect  —  Trtuulatvr^  I 
■  This  distinguish  cil  Koldicr  was  disnussed  from  ihe  atmy  shortly  after  the 
funeral  of  Queen  Ciuoliiie,  on  which  occasion  he  was  instrumental  in  avertiD^ 
bloodshed  by  preventing  the  troops  from  firing  oo  the  tnob.  Preiamably  he 
was  lutpected  of  lympathy  with  the  C^ucen,  as  qo  reasooi  were  Toochsafed, 
and  his  career  had  been  of  the  most  nuuked  britliuicy.  He  was  aftemmnlt 
reinstAled. —  Transfat^r. 
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parture  for  Italy  of  a  certain  Doctor  Fusignani  presented 
But  many  circumstances  may  combine  to  delay  the  arrival 
of  the  said  doctor,  and  in  this  way  you  might  for  a  long 
time  be  deprived  of  news  of  me.  Another  letter  of  mine, 
which  I  dispatched  by  the  post  on  the  36th,  ought  to 
reach  you  more  promptly.  But  inasmuch  as  1  learn  from 
the  Marchese  Ercolani  and  from  Antaldi  (who  have  been 
in  London  since  September  or  the  beginning  of  October) 
that  letters  for  Italy  incur  such  extraordinary  delays,  of 
which  they  have  had  proofs  enough,  I  am  naturally  not  90 
very  satisfied  about  the  due  arrival  of  the  letters  I  have 
sent  you.  To  make  matters  as  sure  as  possible,  therefore, 
i  am  writing  the  present  one,  which  to-morrow  I  shall  take 
to  the  post  office  and  dispatch  with  my  own  hands. 

How  I  have  suffered  at  not  receiving  so  far  even  a 
single  letter  from  you!  I  realize  well  enough  that  from 
Parma  to  London  the  post  in  the  ordinary  way  takes 
about  twenty-four  days  .  .  .  and  it  forces  on  me  the  fact 
that  the  news  which  will  reach  me  in  the  first  letter  1 
receive  from  you  will  be  nearly  a  month  belated.  Only  to 
see  your  handwriting  will  bring  me  some  small  consola- 
tion, and  if  1  have  the  assurance  that  twenty-four  days 
previously  you  and  my  dear  children  were  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health,  I  shall  be  able  to  buoy  myself  up  for  the 
time  being  with  the  unsatisfactory  comfort  that  hope 
gives.  My  dear,  as  I  have  already  said  in  a  former  letter, 
if  I  once  gave  ear  to  the  dread  which  sometimes  seizes  me 
lest  anything  should  ail  you  or  Adelaide,  EmiHetto,  or  my 
mother,  I  should  immediately  take  leave  of  the  Queen 
and  set  off  on  the  instant.  But  after  the  extraordinary 
events  which  have  brought  me,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
a  chance  of  seeing  England,  after  so  long  a  journey 
without  any  detriment  to  my  health,  I  should  be  wanting 
ID  duty  to  myself  and  should  incur  the  blame  of  all  my 
friends  if  I  did  not  endeavour  before  returning  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  most  uncommon  and  important  features  of 
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the  place,  above  all,  of  those  which  concern  my  own  pro- 
fession. In  eight  or  ten  days  more  1  hope  to  finish  my 
researches  so  far  as  this  immense  capital  is  concerned. 
Immediately  afterwards  I  shall  proceed  to  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  to  visit  the  celebrated  universities  in  these  places. 
I  shall  go  to  see  the  observatory  and  the  telescopes  of 
Hcrschel.  On  ray  return  to  London  I  shall  spend  two  or 
three  days  more  with  the  Queen,  and  then  I  shall  make 
my  way  to  Dover,  recross  the  Channel,  and  go  direct  to 
Paris.  I  count,  at  any  rate,  on  being  in  Paris  by  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  propose  remaining  there  about 
a  couple  of  weeks  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  marvellous 
sights  and  institutions  of  that  capital  also.  After  that 
I  shall  go  to  Lyons,  stopping  first  at  Montpellier — for  tlu^^ 
university  of  that  place  is  equally  worthy  of  a  visit.  f^M 
shall  then  take  my  way  to  Savoy  and  return  to  Italy. 
I  have  gone  into  details  with  you  in  this  fashion  so  that 
you  may  have  some  guide  as  to  the  addressing  of  your 
letters.  Those  which  you  have  already  written  to  me  in 
the  past  I  promise  myself  from  one  day  to  another  will 
reach  me  in  London,  whither  you  will  without  doubt  have 
directed  them ;  when  the  present  reaches  you,  begin  from 
thenceforward  to  write  to  me  at  Fan's,  adding  to  the  supcr«^_ 
scription  Paste  restanie.  ^| 

It  is  impossible  without  being  present  in  London  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  Queen,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  say  of  the  popular  discontent  with 
the  Ministry.    So  much  so  that  we  may  well  consider  that 
the  displays  of  banners  and  arms  which  have  been  flaunted  in^_ 
support  of  the  Queen  and  have  brought  the  Bill  into  dis^H 
favour  and  thwarted  its  aims  have  in  reality  been  anti-" 
ministerial  demonstrations.     In  every  respect  the  Queen's 
victory  is  complete  and  glorious  and  will  mark  a  notable 
epoch   in   the  annals  of  England.     On   the  29th  of  the 
month  just  closed  the  popular  feeling  for  the  Queen  was 
demonstrated  in  full  force.     She  had  already  arranged  to 
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attend  the  Cathedral  Church  of  London,  St.  Paul's,  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  the  happy  issue  of  her  cause. 
The  Government  had  attempted  to  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  this  arrangement,  but  in  the  andent  City  of 
London,  where  the  above-mentioned  church,  the  residence 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  tlie  Chamber  of  the  Common 
Council  are  situated,  the  Government  has  no  authority 
whatever,  nor  arc  any  troops  allowed  to  enter  except  by 
permission  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  nor  can  the  Government 
exercise  any  function  unless  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
guarantee  public  order  and  tranquillity.  The  Queen's 
resolution  was  looked  upon  as  a  revolutionary  attempt ;  it 
may  even  have  been  really  feared  as  an  occasion  on  which 
revolution  might  be  stirred  up;  but  the  Lord  Mayor  guaran- 
teed order  and  quiet,  and  secured  it  with  the  greatest  ease. 
He  called  together  the  Council,  assembled  the  leading 
merchants  and  property -owners,  and  requested  them  to 
put  forward  a  number  of  men  who  were  lovers  of  public 
peace  and  who  would  assume  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
order.  Two  thousand  individuals  were  selected  from 
amongst  the  families  of  the  merchants  and  property- 
owners  themselves.  This  body  of  men — civic  guard  as 
we  may  terra  it — without  a  gun,  without  a  sword,  with 
merely  rods  in  their  hands,  symbolizing  their  oflfice,  and 
the  fact  that  they  had  civic  authority,  overawed  without 
the  slightest  difficulty  a  gathering  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  people.  From  Brandenburg  House  to  St  Paul's 
is  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  and  for  this  seven  miles  a  long 
scries  of  streets,  the  streets  which  open  off  them,  the  grass 
of  the  neighbouring  parks,  the  squares,  the  houses,  the 
roofs,  the  towers,  the  great  yard  in  front  of  the  Cathedral, 
wherever  the  eye  could  rest,  was  crowded  with  people 
wearing  white  satin  cockades  and  ribbon,  signifying  their 
adherence  to  the  Queen's  cause.  What  shall  I  say  of  the 
thousands  of  carriages  or  of  citizens  on  horseback  ?  What 
of  the  hymns  and  songs  printed  and  sung  in  the  Queen's 
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honour?  What  of  the  engravings  which  were  sold  and 
have  for  some  time  past  been  sold  caricaturing  in  various 
derisive  ways  the  King  and  his  ministers?  The  spectacle 
presented  a  mixture  of  the  grandiose  and  the  popular,  a 
genuine  display  of  public  goodwill  to  which  lively  expres- 
sion was  given,  and  an  unrestrained  enthusiasm  which  was 
not  without  its  bursts  of  party  frenry.  Everything,  however, 
went  off  well  and  nothing  in  the  least  untoward  happened, 
except  that  stones  were  thrown  at  the  windows  of  some  of 
the  ministers  and  panes  of  glass  broken.  In  the  mean- 
while the  City  has  shown  itself  very  much  inclined  to  oppose 
the  GovemracnL  The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen 
and  Sheriffs  of  London  met  the  day  before  yesterday  to 
consider  Alderman  Wood's  proposition.  This  involves 
their  going  in  a  body  before  the  King  and  presenting  him 
with  an  address.  First,  congratulating  him  inasmuch  as 
justice  and  national  opinion  have  triumphed  in  the  unjust 
proceedings  instituted  against  the  Queen.  Second,  peti- 
tioning him  for  a  change  of  Ministry,  the  present  Ministry 
being  shown  to  be  unworthy  the  confidence  of  the  nation 
by  the  aforesaid  trial.  Thirdly,  petitioning  him  that  the 
Government  may  appoint  the  Queen  a  residence,  an 
establishment,  and  an  income  suitable  to  her  position  as 
a  l^itimate  Queen  of  England.  This  address  from  the 
City  of  London,  which  the  King  cannot  decline  to  receive, 
will  almost  certainly  be  followed  by  similar  addresses  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  We  shall  see  what  the  Kii^ 
repH&j  and  what  will  happen.  The  fall  of  the  Govern- 
ment seems  certain  Strange  influences! 
Farewell,  my  dear ;  accept  a  kiss  from 

Your  always  affectionate 

Husband. 
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No  15. 
Lttitr/rvM  Professor  Tommasint  to  kis  wife  Anlometla. 

My  dear  creature,  London,  11  Dtctmhcr^  1820. 

A  courier  who  leaves  for  home  to-night  on  affairs 
of  Her  Majesty  offers  me  the  means  of  sending  you  my 
news  in  safety.  Three  days  ago,  moreover,  I  wrote  to  you 
through  the  hands  of  an  Italian  colonel  who  was  leaving 
for  Milan,  and  who  promised  to  transmit  my  letter  from 
Milan  to  Parma  by  the  post  This  is  indeed  the  eighth 
letter  I  have  written  to  you  from  London  (besides  the 
numerous  epistles  I  dispatched  from  Switzerland  and 
France),  and  so  far  I  have  not  received  from  you  a  single 
word  in  reply.  It  troubles  me  considerably  that  Gactano 
received  three  days  ago  a  letter  from  Filippo  at  Bologna, 
dated  19  December,  whilst  from  Parma,  which  is  not  so 
far  off,  I  have  not  received  any  communication  at  all.  A 
thousand  fears  disturb  my  mind ;  I  think  of  your  health 
and  that  of  our  dear  children ;  often  1  am  overcome  with 
melancholy,  even  in  the  midst  of  society  ;  and  when  I  am 
at  length  alone  I  am  often  unable  to  keep  the  tears  from 
my  eyes.  To-day  once  more  1  indulged  hopes  of  hearing 
from  you,  only  to  be  once  more  disappointed.  The  Queen 
and  the  Italian  gentlemen  who  are  about  her  comfort  me 
in  some  small  degree  by  assuring  me  that  often  when 
dispatched  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  post,  their  letters 
have  been  delayed  in  some  instances  as  long  as  a  month 
and  a  half.  Nevertheless  I  cannot  be  cheerful  in  the  absence 
of  news  of  you. 

If  within  the  course  of  a  week  the  Queen's  counsel  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Government  leave  me  at  liberty, 
and  dischai^e  my  account  for  the  costs  of  the  return 
journey  and  my  guaranteed  expenses,  which  they  are 
disputing  with  me,  I  shall  leave  at  the  beginning  of  next 
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week  on  a  visit  to  the  famous  universities  of  CambrKlge 
and  Oxford,  where  1  shall  spend  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  proceed  to  Paris. 
Heaven  grant  that  before  my  departure  the  letter  which 
you  have  undoubtedly  written  may  reach  me.  I  know  too 
well  the  goodness  of  your  heart ;  you  could  not  have  left 
me  without  news  of  your  welfare,  and  of  that  of  our  dear 
Adelaide  and  our  amiable  Emilietto. 

I  will  not  endeavour  to  describe  to  you  the  marvellous 
and  tremendous  sights  I  have  seen  during  my  stay  here, 
for  I  should  require  whole  volumes  to  do  so.  The  British 
Museum,  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  John  Hunter,  the 
port  of  London,  on  the  Thames,  and  the  Custom  House, 
the  Tower  of  London  and  the  arsenal  and  armoury,  the 
Exchange,  the  Bank,  the  iron  bridge,  the  Lord  Mayor's 
patazzo,  the  East  India  Company's  offices,  those  of  the 
society  for  insurance  against  fires,  the  society  for  the 
maintenance  of  widows,  the  society  for  the  rescue  of  the 
drowning,  etc. :  these  are  all  institutions  so  suitably  housed 
that  they  redound  greatly  to  the  honour  of  England. 
Meanwhile  write  to  me,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  to  please  me 
very  much,  and  write  to  me  at  Paris,  since  the  letters  you 
may  write  after  you  receive  the  present  would  probably 
fail  to  find  me  in  London.     Adieu,  my  beloved. 

Your  most  affectionate 

Husband. 


Na  14. 
Another  Utter  from  Professor  G,  Tommasini  to  his  wi/e^ 

My  dear  Tognetta.  ^'^^'^^  ^^  Dtcembcr,  ,8aa 

It  is  now  four  days  since  your  precious  letter  of  the 
first  instant  carried  comfort  to  my  soul.  I  was  impatient 
to  assure  your  ease  of  mind  by  letting  you  hear  from  roe, 
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and  so  I  at  once  wrote  a  long  letter.  But  by  an  error  into 
which  unfortunately  one  of  the  servants  of  the  hotel  was 
betrayed,  the  letter  remained  on  my  table,  and  cannot  be 
dispatched  now  until  to-morrow,  together  with  the  one  I 
am  now  writing.  I  should  already  have  started  for  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  if  the  Queen  had  not  gently  insisted  on 
my  remaining  with  her  over  that  day  (so  triumphant  for 
her),  on  which  the  deputations  from  Scotland  came  to 
Brandenburg  House  to  offer  her  their  homc^e,  their  congra- 
tulations,  and  their  good  wishes.  Ah,  my  dear  wife,  what 
impressions  have  ever  equalled  those  which  were  made  on 
my  mind  by  those  Scotchmen,  who  came  in  their  hundreds, 
clothed  in  the  ancient  garb  of  the  Caledonians  and  the 
bards  I  With  what  enthusiasm  did  I  find  myself  face  to 
face  and  within  a  hand's  grasp  of  those  countless  pilgrims^ 
youthful  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  where  Ossian  sang 
the  enterprises  and  achievements  of  Fingal  I  Tall  of  stature, 
of  athletic  proportions  and  keen  eyes,  with  short  garments 
girt  with  rough  cloth  striped  in  various  colours  and  deco- 
rated with  ribbons  and  pendants  of  steel,  and  equally 
brilliant  about  the  body,  which  also  had  metal  ornaments. 
Bear  or  wolf  skins  hung  gracefully  from  the  shoulders,  and 
covered  the  legs  as  far  as  the  knees.  The  legs  were  naked, 
and  only  decked  with  ribbons  towards  the  feet,  which  were 
covered  with  suitable  shoes ;  spears  of  an  antique  type  and 
resplendent  arms  stuck  in  the  girdle ;  a  free  gait,  entirely 
devoid  of  affectation  :  that's  the  beat  description  I  can  give 
you  of  a  Scottish  mountaineer.  I  saw  upwards  of  three 
hundred  of  them  all  dressed  in  the  same  fashion,  preceded 
by  certain  more  distinguished  personages,  who  carried 
national  banners,  and  were  presented  to  the  Queen  by  a 
civic  deputation  of  heads  of  districts  in  Scotland.  The 
sound  of  their  music  is  extremely  simple,  and  much  re- 
sembles that  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  our  mountains 
accompany  the  performing  bears  and  wild  animals  in  the 
lowlands.    The  speeches  delivered  before  the  Queen  ware 
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simple  and  frank,  so  far  as  I  could  understand  and  so 
as  I  was  infurmcd  by  those  whu  could  understand  better 
than  myself.  The  Queen  replied  to  them  vrith  equal  sim- 
plicity, and  remained  willingly  for  a  long  time  in  conver- 
sation with  them.  The  concourse  which  the  functioo 
attracted  from  London  was  immense,  and  the  equipages 
drawn  by  six  horses  superbly  caparisoned  were  alone  over 
a  hundred.  Not  a  single  horse  nor  a  single  man  in  the 
vast  gathering  was  without  his  white  ribbon,  the  symbol 
that  he  was  of  the  Queen's  party.  The  Scottish  ladies^ 
who  also  attended  this  function  in  great  numbers^  were 
simply  dressed,  but  all  wore  handsome  silk  scarves  with 
designs  :n  various  colours,  similar  to  the  characteristic 
dress  of  the  soldiers  already  described.  ^^ 

To-morrow  I  shall  certainly  leave  for  Cambridge.  Ii^^l 
journey  to  Scotland  will  not  occupy  more  than  about  te^^ 
or  twelve  days.  I  shall  return  to  London  by  way  o^i 
Oxford,  and  after  three  or  four  days'  stay  in  the  capitat  |^| 
shall  set  out  for  Paris,  where  the  many  magnificent  sigh^^ 
demand  that  I  shall  spend  at  least  a  fortnight ;  but  I  shafl 
not  find  there  things  of  such  unique  interest  as  I  have  doa^| 
in  England.  ^^ 

By  the  way,  1  omitted  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the 
Queen  for  the  expressions  of  sympathy  with  her  containfl^f 
in  your  letter.     I  read  her  the  paragraph  in  question,  an^^ 
can  assure  you  that  she  was  greatly  affected  by  it 

I  have  presented  to  Her  Majesty  Monsieur  Janin  (son  of 
Madama  Alexis  of  Parma,  to  whom  I  brought  the  little 
box  containing  the  two  models).  He  desired  to  offer  for 
the  Queen's  acceptance  a  specimen  of  his  skill,  and  hi 
entrusted  me  with  a  specimen  for  you  also.  Farewell,  m] 
beloved.  A  kiss  for  dear  Adelaide,  to  whom  I  hope  to 
bring  some  Scotch  music,  and  one  each  to  Emilietto  and 
CIclictta,  whom  I  am  picturing  to  myself  dressed  as 
little  Scottish  mountaineers. 

Your  very  affectionate 

Husband. 
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No.  15. 

Ltlttr  from    Anttmio   Panissi,    Director  of   the    British 

Museum^  to  Giaconu}  BUinchtm,  bookseller  and  printtr  at 

Parma} 

9  Grkat  Georok  Street,  Liverpool, 

16  August,  1837. 
My  dear  Friend, 

The  mournful  tolling  of  bells,  the  Sags  at  hair-mast 
on  the  walls  and  towers,  the  closed  shops,  and  the  silence 
on  Change,  all  seem  to  recall  to  any  one  who  may  have 
forgotten — if  indeed  it  be  possible  that  any  one  can  have 
forgotten — that  a  great  and  illustrious  statesman,  the  hope 
and  delight  of  his  country,  the  confidant  and  friend  of 
his  King,  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  account 
of  the  pre-eminence  of  his  talents  and  the  vigour  of  hts 
unapproachable  eloquence,  the  friend  of  many  of  us, 
inhabitants  of  the  city  which  for  so  many  years  he  repre* 
sented  In  Parliament ;  to  recall,  I  say,  that  this  day  George 
Canning  will  be  interred  close  to  his  predecessors,  Pitt 
and  Fox,  in  the  Abbey  at  Westminster.  No  minister  has 
died  more  sincerely  esteemed  and  deplored  by  his  country 
than  Canning,  none  at  a  time  more  opportune  so  far  as  his 
future  fame  is  concerned,  none  at  a  moment  when  so  much 

*  M.  Giaconio  Blanchon  of  Saint  Ouffrey,  in  the  coriroiu  of  BriaB90D, 
was,  to  to  ny,  the  Lc  Monniet  of  the  Dncfay  of  Piinna.  A  bookseller  nod 
printet,  piofcsgii^r  the  l>rotcitaat  futb,  h«  was  the  principal — pertuipt  the 
only — promotei  of  the  circulation  of  lececl  important  workt  emanating  from 
France.  In  tus  ihop  in  Parma,  filiated  Ja  the  Strada  S.  Lucia  (now  Via 
Cavour),  the  more  studious  inhabitants  of  the  little  capital  were  wont  to  fore- 
gather. He  mainiained  a  regular  corretpondcnce  with  many  of  thoK  who 
lovrardt  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  bcginnlni;  of  the  nineteenth 
century  tuued  woiki  on  literature  and  icience,  and  was  even  the  pubUaber  of 
tone  works  which  ware  ptoduced  at  the  Bodoni  Preas,  amongst  them  bdng, 
for  instance,  Clemente  Gotidi's  Unn^lnlion  of  the  ^.niid.  He  dieil  in  tS^o  at 
th«  age  of  seventy-eight.  His  only  daughter  Amelia,  who  hail  prerlously 
mamed  Francooo  Girand,  was  his  sole  heir. 
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depended  on  his  mere  name.  Poor  Canning 
only  six  weeks  back  in  the  House  of  Commons^  very 
pale,  but  with  the  customary  fire  still  flashing  from  his 
eyes,  the  voice  which  as  of  old  drew  forth  applause  from 
the  asicmbly  he  addressed.  His  pallor  terrified  me,  and 
the  following  day  I  asked  Dr.  Holland,  his  physician,  with 
whom  I  was  lunching,  if  there  were  not  grounds  for  anxiety, 
but  he  said  there  were  none.  There  is  but  one  consolation 
for  the  great  statesman's  friends,  though  to  those  of  the 
great  and  good  private  gentleman  it  may  be  small  enough. 
This  was  that  His  Majesty,  with  that  resoluteness  for 
which  his  family  is  noted,  did  not  leave  the  nation  and 
the  world  at  large  for  a  single  moment  in  doubt.  It  might 
have  been  feared  that  perhaps  the  old  ministerial  crew 
would  reassume  power.  But  the  King  would  not  hear 
a  word  in  their  favour,  and  the  nation,  which  is  here  the 
dominating  factor,  detests  them.  The  politics  of  the 
Cabinet  will  consequently  remain  uachaoged,  but  who 
will  supply  the  talents  and  the  eloquence  of  Canning? 
No  one,  no  one.  The  loss  in  this  direction  is  irreparable^^ 
there  is  not  a  man  in  England  who  is  qualified  to  lead  tfi^f 
House  of  Commons  as  Canning  did. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  the  present  letter  reaches  you  the 
ministerial  readjustments  may  be  known  to  you.  It  seems 
certain  that  Lord  Goderich,  now  Prime  Minister,  formerly 
under  the  name  of  Robinson  known  as  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer,  who  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  all  partic^^ 
throughout  the  country,  being  a  man  of  liberal  traits,  th^^ 
highest  integrity,  and  great  business  capacity,  will  be 
President  of  the  Council  in  the  place  of  Lord  Harrowby, 
who  is  retiring  through  domestic  bereavements.  Our  good 
Hutchinson  will  be  Colonial  Minister  in  the  place  of  Lord 
Goderich,  Grant  will  succeed  Hutchinson  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Harris  will  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  provided  no  new-comer  enters  the  Cabinet ;  all 
the  rest  will  retain  their  places,  so  that  no  change  of  pro- 
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gramme  is  to  be  anticipated.  To  Hutchinson  will  fall  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has  been 
accused  of  being  too  liberal.  He  is  very  straightforward 
and  is  most  completely  trusted  by  the  nation.  He  is  not 
a  great  orator,  but  he  is  great  at  reasoning,  and  he  speaks 
easily  and  clearly.  Brougham,  who  supports  the  Govern- 
ment, is  destined  to  pulverize  with  his  terrible  and  irre- 
sistible eloquence  and  violence  the  poor  blockheads  in  the 
Opposition.  Do  you  know  that  one  of  the  latter,  who  in 
his  absence  was  speaking  against  him,  seeing  him  all  of  a 
sudden  arrive  in  the  House,  was  so  overcome  with  fear 
that  he  was  unable  to  speak  two  intelligible  words  after- 
wards ?  The  eloquence  of  Brougham  as  such  is  incompar- 
able, and  when  he  is  excited  he  surpasses  Canning,  but  he 
is  not  such  a  fine  speaker,  not  so  correct,  not  so  polished 
in  his  phrases.  He  is  more  terrible,  and  more  capable  of 
inspiring  fear  by  his  quips  and  by  the  splendour  of  his 
imagery  from  time  to  time. 

He  is  the  only  man  from  whose  lips  I  have  heard  issue 
real  sublime  eloquence,  the  sort  of  eloquence  which  makes 
you  jump  from  your  seat  and  shout  "  Bravo !  " 

I  have  written  to  you  on  public  affairs  at  some  length, 
because  as  my  friend  you  will  sympathize  with  me  in  the 
grief  I  feel  at  the  loss  of  the  excellent  Canning.  Eveiy 
honest  roan,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world,  must  do  the 
like,  since  Canning  as  a  politician  had  at  heart  the  well- 
being  of  the  entire  human  race, 

A  heartfelt  greeting  from  your  most  affectionate 

Antonio  Panizzi. 
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COMPLETE    LIST    IN    ALPHABETICAL    ORDER 
THE  WITNESSES  AT  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  QUEEN 

Beresford,  Sir  John  Poer,  English  adfoiral 

Bianchi,  Giuseppe,  ao  Italian-Swiss  from  Faldo,  porter  al 

the  Hotd  Gran  Brettagna  at  Venice 
Bianchi,  Antonio,  of  Como,  builder  at  the  VUIa  d'Este 
Birollo,  Francesco,  of  Vercelli,  cook  to  the  Princess 
Briggs,  Thomas,  captain  of  the  English  ship  "  Leviathan  " 
Brusa,  Domenico,  of  Como,  builder  at  the  Villa  d'Hste      ^^ 
Carrington,  William,  English  servant  to  Sir  W.  Gell  ^| 

Cassina,  Francesco,  of  Piazza  S.  Stefano,  Como,  builder  at 

the  Villa  d'Este  ^ 

Craven,  the  Hon.  Keppel,  chamberlain  to  the  Princess      ^| 
Cucchi,  Pietro,  of  Trieste,  manager  of  the  Albergo  Grande 
Dair  Orto,  Giuseppe,  of  Cemobbio,  baker  to  the  Vi 

d'Este 
Dement,  Louise,  a  Swiss  from  Colombier,  waiting-maid  to' 

the  Princess 
Finetti,  Alessandro,  decorative  painter 
Flynn,  John,  lieutenant  in  the  English  Royal  Navy, 

commander  of  the  polacca  "  Royal  Charlotte" 
Forti,  Carlo,  of  the  environs  of  Milan,  courier 
Galdini,  Luigi,  of  Blevio,  builder  at  the  Villa  d'Este 
Galli,  Giuseppe,  of  Cossano,  domestic  servant 
Gargiulo,  Vincenzo,    Neapolitan,    merchant-captain,   and 

proprietor  of  the  polacca  "  Royal  Charlotte  " 
Gell,  Sir  William,  chamberlain  to  the  Princess 
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Giarolini,  Giuseppe,  of  Milan,  builder's  foreman 
Glenbervie,  Lord,  English  peer 

Guggiari,  Giuseppe,  of  Cernobbio^  fisherman  and  boatman 
Guggiari,  Santino,  of  Cernobbio,  overseer  at  the  Villa 

d'Este 
Guilford,  Earl  of,  English  peer 

Hare,  Robert,  of  the  English  banking  house.  Coutts  &  Ca 
Holland,    Henry,    English   doctor   of    medicine   in  the 

Princess's  household 
Howmam,  Joseph  Robert,  lieutenant  in  the  English  Royal 

Navy,  secretary  to  the  Princess 
Inman,  Samuel,  an  Englishman 
Kress,  Barbara,  of  Carlsruhe,  servant  at  an  inn 
Llandaff,  Lord,  an  English  peer 
Leman,  James,  an  Englishman 
Lindsay,  Lady  Charlotte,  English  lady-in -waiting  to  the 

Princess 
Lucini,  Giovanni,  of  Blevio,  whitewasher 
Lagomaggiore,  Tommaso,  of  Como,  fisherman 
Maiocchi,  Tcodoro,  of  Casal  Pustcrlengo,  footman 
Martigner,  Fanchette,  of  Morje,  Switzerland 
Meiani,  Gerolamo,  of  Milan,  clerk 
Mills,  Charles,  an  Englishman 

Mioni,  Antonio,  of  Venice,  attached  to  the  police,  after- 
wards director  of  a  theatre 
Oggione,  Paolo,  of  Lodi,  under-cook 
OHvieri,  Colonel  Alessandro,  of  Tivoli,  chamberlain  to  the 

Princess 
Omati,  Bonfiglio,  of  Milan,  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  lavryer 

Codazzi 
Faturzo,   Gaetano,  of  Naples,  captain  in  the  mercantile 

marine 
Pechell,  Samuel,  of  the  English  Royal  Navy,  captain  of 

the  ship  "  Clorinda  " 
Planta,    Joseph,   under-secretary  in  Lord   Castlereagh's 

office 
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Pomi,  FQippo,  a  Milanese 

Powell,  John  Allan,  English  agent  in  Italy  of  the  MOaii 

Commission 
Ragazzoni,  Faolo,  of  the  environs  of  Varese,  builder  at  the 

Villa  d'Este 
Rancatti,  Carlo,  of  Como,  confectioner 
Rastelli,  Giuseppe,  of  Como,  agent  of  tl»  Milan  Commis- 
sion, and  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Princess's 

stables 
Sacchi,  Giuseppe^  of  the  province  of  Como,  agent  of  iht 

Milan  Commission 
Salvadore,  Domenico,  of  Treviso,  professor  of  literature 
Sharpe,  Granville,  an  Englishman 
Sicard,  John  Jacob,  maltre  dlidtel  to  the  Princess 
St  Leger,  Anthony  Butler,  chamberlain  to  the  Princess 
Teuilli,  Joseph,  French  colonel 
Vassalli,  Cavaliere  Carlo,  of  Milan,  chamberlain   to  tbs 

Princess 
Whitcombe,  John,  English  servant  of  the  Hon.  Keppel 

Craven 


APPENDIX   E 
ADDITIONAL  UNPUBLISHED  DOCUMENTS 

THE  documents  which  follow  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  English  publisher  by 
the    courtesy   of    Mr.    A.    M.    Broadley,    in 
whose  collection  of  autographs  the  originals 
are  presen'cd. 

The  following  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  King  Geoi|re 
Ill's  French,  and  as  showing  the  endeavours  he  made  to 
reconcile  the  Prince  and  Princess  as  well  as  his  cordiality 
towards  the  latter  :■ — 


««■  ■«     17,  ,«.  Windsor,  ao~/w«i,  1 796. 

Madame  Ma  Fille,  •        /     .    /v 

J'ai  re^u  hicr  Votre  lettre  au  sujet  du  bruit  repandn 
dans  le  public  de  Votre  repugnance  ^  vous  preter  i  une  par- 
faite  reconcilliation  avec  Mon  Fils  le  Prince  de  Galles,  je  ne 
disconvient  pas  que  cette  opinion  commence  i  prendre 
racine,  et  qu'il  n'y  a  qu'une  maniere  de  la  detruire  c'est 
que  Mon  Fils  ayant  consent!  que  la  Contesse  de  Jersey  doit 
suivant  Votre  desire  quitter  Votre  service  et  ne  pas  fitre 
admis^  a  Votre  society  priv^e,  Vous  divez  tdmoigner  Votre 
desire  qu'il  rcvicnt  chcz  lui,  ct  que  pour  rendre  la  reconcil- 
liation complette  on  doit  des  deux  cot^s  s'abstcnir  de 
reproches,  et  ne  faire  des  confidences  A  I'autres  sur  ce  sujet 
Une  conduite  si  proprc  certainement  remettra  cette  union 
entre  Mon  Fils  et  Vous,  qui  est  un  des  evenemens  qui  j'ai 
le  plus  &  cocur. 

2  a37 
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Mon  Fils  Ic  Due  dc  York  remettra  cette  Lettre  et  Vous 
assurira  de  ptus  de  ramiti^  sincere  avec  laquellc  Je  suis, 

Madame,  Ma  Belle  Fille, 

Votre  trfes  affection^ 

Beau  Ptre. 
George  R. 

The  following  is  a  characteristic  spednien  of  a  letter 
from  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  her  dau^ter  Charlotte : — 

Monday^  Augtist  7. 
My  dear  Charlotte, 

I  had  my  pen  ready  to  write  to  you  when  I  received 
your  amiable  letter,  to  announce  to  you  with  pleasure  the 
first  success  of  our  expedition  t  Thanks  to  heaven  (con- 
sidering the  circumstances)  few  Hs-cs  have  been  lost.  I 
trust  they  may  succeed  upon  Flushing  also ;  but  I  have  a 
horror  for  a  capitulation,  which  generally  ends  in  a  very 
bad  convention  on  our  part.  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
Germany,  which  rather  surprises  me  We  must  hope  for 
the  best.  I  am  on  the  point  to  set  out  to  see  Strawbeny 
Hill,  which  I  have  never  seen,  alone  with  Lady  Charlotte, 
and  then  we  go  with  Lady  Glenbervie  to  satisfy  our 
voracious  appetite,  as  we  shall  have  nothing  but  food  foe 
our  mind  at  Strawberry  Hill,  not  knowing  Mrs.  Darner, 
and  not  wishing  to  be  acquainted  with  her.  Lady  Cha :  is 
very  sensible  of  your  kindness  to  her.  She  is  well  deserv- 
ing of  it,  and  is  sincerely  attached  to  you.  I  was  yesterday 
for  the  last  time  at  St  James's  Chapel,  but  it  was  very  dtUl 
and  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  clergyman. 

I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  Kiipers,  and  I  hope  she  will 
be  well  sooa  After  Church  I  went  to  see  Lady  Aberdeen 
and  Lady  Maria,  where  1  found  Lord  Hamilton  just 
returned  from  Ireland;  his  Illness  is  fallen  upon  his  legs 
and  he  is  perfectly  upon  crutches.     I  never  can  think  that 
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he  will  recover,  and  it  made  me  quite  melancholy  to  see  on 
a  second  sight  the  dreadful  loss  his  Family  will  sustain  in 
this  only  and  amiable  son.  He  is  to  leave  London  as  soon 
as  he  is  a  little  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  his  journey 
for  Dover  Castle,  with  the  Castlereaghs,  who  will  take  him 
there  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air.  I  must  now  take  leave 
of  you  as  my  carriage  is  ready. 

My  best  love  to  Lady  de  Clifford,  and  accept  for  your- 
self my  sincere  and  unalterable  affection,  with  which  ] 
remain  for  ever  your 

Attached  mother, 

C  P. 


The  following  is  given,  in  the  original  French,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  Princess's  command  of  that  language,  and 
of  the  familiarity  of  her  style  In  corresponding  with 
Tommasint : — 

Tfu  Princess  of  Waits  to  Professor  Tommasint. 

La  Princesse  de  Galles  a  et^  bien  charm^e  d'apprendre 
de  la  heureuse  accouchement  de  Madame  Tommasini 
I'dpouse  du  Professeur  et  elle  sera  bien  enchant^  d'avoir 
au  mois  d'Octobre  I'occasion  dc  vive  voix  d'assurer  Mon- 
sieur Ic  Professeur  de  sa  Reconnaissance  ^temcllc  pour 
toutes  les  marques  d'attention  il  temoigne  k  la  Princesse. 
Monsieur  le  Baron  charge  aussi  la  Princesse  de  lui 
assurer  comblen  il  est  p^netrrf  dc  I'intention  de  I'arrivde 
de  la  ch^re  petite,  que  Dieu  fait  I'ain^  ce  porte  bien. 
La  Princesse  de  Galles  sera  aise  de  revoir  le  Pro- 
fesseur vers  ce  terns  dans  sa  maison  comme  le  Cardinal 
Albani  y  ser^  Alors  h  Pesaro  et  qui  passe  toute  son  temps 

i  Capue  chcz  les  D s  pour  pouvoir  avoir  un  petit  congi 

i^  fin  de  termine  quelqucchosc  pour  notre  mutcl  ami  le 
Docteur  Rosari  le  Marquis  Antaldi  lui  a  <5crite  une 
seconde  lettre  n'ayant  pas  de  r<fponse  k  la  premiere  il  est 
bien   k  pcnscr  que  le  pauvre  Rosari  n'aura  jamais  re^u 
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jnmnc  kttn.<n^ooaiiiiclePauoecst9iiH|Met  A  90BSiQCt 
La  IVinceaK  de  GaOes  est  avec  tons  les  aentiiiieas  d'esdme 
et  la  plus  haute  ooosid^ntion  Ic  siociie  ami  da  Frafessenr 
TominaaniL 

CAROLDn,  Frinoesse  de  GaOes. 


Proclamatiom  drawn  mp  iy  Lady  Amme  HmmUtom  mt  the 
dmsiam  iftk£  Qiuet^s  Trial  amd/rvm  htr  dktatiom^ 

CABOT JWB  KECHMA 

The  Queen  impressed  with  the  deepest  sentimettts  of 
the  most  gratefiil  esteem  for  a  generaus  pec^ile  who 
throughoiit  her  late  wiwcic  Trial  have  sai^XMted  her  by  the 
nniversal  expressions  of  their  reliance  cm  her  Innocence 
and  their  anxiety  for  her  safety  feds  it  doc  to  Hcrs^  and 
to  all  His  Hajes^s  Loj^  Subjects  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kii^om  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand  to  repeat 
most  solemnly  before  God  her  Country  and  the  World  that 
she  is  v^olly  guiltless  of  the  foul  Crimes  attempted  to  be 
laid  to  her  charge  by  those  who  have  at  length  vcdon- 
tarily  abandoned  the  accusation  in  confessed  compliance 
with  Public  Ofnnion  expressed  in  tiie  most  unequivocal 
manner. 

The  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  H^hest  Court 
of  Judicature  as  printed  1^  Authority  are  open  to  the 
perusal  of  every  Individual  Her  Majesty  relies  with 
confidence  in  the  conclusions  which  must  inevitably  result 
from  the  perusal  of  those  Minutes  in  the  mind  of  every 
Lover  of  impartial  Justice. 

Her  Majesty  patiently  awaits  that  complete  Restoration 
to  Her  Rights  as  Queen  Consort  of  this  Realm  for  which 
she  fully  relies  on  the  Justice  of  the  L^islature  and 
Executive  Powers  of  the  Kingdom. 

Brandimbdro  Hodsb,  NootmUr  iSao. 
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A  Utter  from  the  Q$teen  to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  written 

only  seventeen  days  before  her  death. 

July  21. 

I  send  you  my  dear  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  William^  my 
only  faithful  littel  Messenger,  to  receive  an  answer  from 
your  Friend,  to  tell  the  truth  I  do  not  put  much  faith  in  any 
men — in  this  Country  they  are  all  privat  and  corrupted 
People. 

If  you  can  give  me  no  immediate  answer.  William  will 
call  again  at  any  hour  you  will  appoint  him  to  come  again 
to  your  House. 

All  my  letters  are  in  the  news'  papers  to^ay. 


Amen.    Yours 


C  R. 


The  Bulletin  announcing  the  Queen's  Death. 

Her  Majesty  departed  this  Life  at  Twenty-five  Minutes 
past  ten  o'clock  this  night 

M.  Baillie 

H.    AiNSLIE 

W.  G.  Maton 
Pelham  Warren 
Henry  Holland 

Beamdbnbdro  Hodss,  August  J,  1821. 


The  following  letter  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  impression 
produced  by  the  publication  of  Lady  Charlotte  Burys 
Viafy  Illustrative  of  the  Times  of  George  IV.  The  writer, 
Miss  Hayman,  was  at  one  time  in  the  service  both  of 
Princess  Charlotte  and  the  Princess  of  Wales.  It  will  be 
observed  that  Professor  Clerici  states  that  there  was  an 
idea  that  Lady  Charlotte's  name  covered  some  other 
personality.    This  could  not  have  been  the  case,  as  the 
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Diary  appeared  anonymously,  but  was  at  once  generally 
attributeid  to  Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  the  Lady  Charlotte 
Campbell  of  earlier  days  whose  name  occurs  freqaently  io 
Professor  Clerid's  pages. 

My  Dear  Miss  Williams  Wynn, 

I  do  not  know  iH^iere  you  are  nor  when  you  will  get 
this  but  I  remember  my  promise  to  give  yon  for  yimr 
privatt  Av(no,  eye)  my  ^st  impressions  of  this  abominable 
Book.  My  Blood  has  boU'd  throughout  the  perusal  of  it 
and  I  cannot  bear  to  believe  Lady  Ch.  Bury  to  be  ^k 
Hermaphrodite  author,  though  alas  she  shows  throu£^ 
both  characters.  She  came  late  into  the  service  of  the 
Frin<%ss,  therefore  her  representation  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Prince  and  his  uniform  ill-usage  her  Ladyship  can  only 
judge  of  from  others.  I  was  in  the  establishment  twenty 
years,  and  therefore  can  judge  better  of  many  circum- 
stances she  asserts  so  boldly — what  ill-usage  her  R.H. 
sustained  from  the  Prince  and  Lady  Jersey  in  the 
early  days  of  the  marriage  I  can  say  nothing  but  what 
like  Lady  Charlotte  I  have  been  told.  The  consequent 
separation  had  taken  place  before  I  went  to  Princess 
Charlotte,  but  the  Princess  still  inhabited  Carlton  Houses 
There  was  then  no  sort  of  restriction.  The  Princess  saw 
her  child  whenever  she  pleased.  H.RH.  obtained  the 
Prince's  permission  to  remove  to  Charlton  for  change 
of  air,  and  soon  after  a  house  on  Blackheath  was  taken 
for  the  nursery,  as  near  to  Charlton  as  could  be 
got,  and  every  succeeding  year  the  summer  residence  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  was  as  near  as  could  be  found 
to  Blackheath  when  the  Princess  resided  there  cuie  house 
was  on  the  heath  very  near,  and  a  month  has  elapsed 
without  her  going  to  see  her  child,  for  whom  she  never 
showed  a  fondness — there  was  no  "tyranny"  in  this 
proceeding,  and  I  do  believe  if  she  had  not  made  so  many 
unfounded  complaints  that  she  might  have  done  wh^ 
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she  pleased  in  the  retirement  she  had  chosen.  When 
1  left  the  Princess  Charlotte  the  Princess  did  me  the 
honour  to  wish  me  to  live  with  her.  The  Prince  objected 
to  providing  a  new  place  after  the  establishment  had  been 
arranged  with  the  King,  but  when  Miss  Vanneek  died  he 
appointed  me  privy  purse  unsolicited  by  anybody  which 
was  intended  to  oblige  the  Princess  after  his  late  refusal 
The  first  year  at  Btackheath  the  Prince  complained  of  as 
too  expensive  and  proposed  a  distinct  allowance  should 
be  made  which  the  Princess  much  approved.  Mr.  Payne 
and  others  came  over  and  enquired  from  the  head  of  every 
department  what  sum  was  required  for  that  department 
and  from  this  they  calculated  the  sum  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  family  in  the  way  the  Princess  had  chosen  to  live: 
AU  was  satisfactory  to  H.R.H.  at  first,  but  as  Lady 
Charlotte,  or  rather  Hermaphrodite,  observes,  "nothing 
was  so  long."  Early  in  the  Book  poor  I  am  said  to  have 
told  somebody  that,  "  Only  two  old  chairs  were  in  the 
Princess's  Apartment  at  Carlton  House."  1  remember  no 
such  thing.  The  rooms  were  not  touched  till  the  Princess 
from  many  months  absence  might  be  fairly  supposed  to 
have  relinquished  them,  and  the  Prince  destined  them  for 
another  purpose.  However  as  soon  as  she  heard  altera- 
tions were  making  she  went  there  and  possibly  found  no 
chairs  at  all.  I  remember  hearing  the  luncheon  was  taken 
but  there  was  no  place  to  eat  it  on,  and  no  doubt  the 
being  sick  of  the  fear  of  these  morning  visits  made  the 
Prince  glad  to  seize  the  first  plausible  moment  for  sup- 
posing they  were  ended,  and  to  this  time  I  believe  he 
would  have  done  anything  to  make  her  comfortable  at 
a  distance  from  him.  In  later  days  the  Princess  chose 
a  set  of  friends  who  assisted  and  instigated  acts  that 
turned  this  calm  dislike  into  rage  and  perhaps  hatred.  I 
was  much  less  at  Blackheath  then  than  when  I  first 
engaged — only  three  months  instead  of  nine.  On  return- 
ing from  Wales  one  time  I  found  Lady  Ann  Hamilton  in 
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waiting  and  Lady  Fercival  who  also  kept  her  waittngs 
and  inhaUted  the  same  apartment  At  dinner  there  was 
strange  talk,  of  which  the  Princess  had  given  me  some 
idea,  and  when  I  was  in  the  drawing  room  before  dinner 
the  next  day  Lady  Fercival  came  in  before  the  Princess 
and  said  to  me,  "The  Princess  tells  me  that  you  are  an 
alarmist"  "  Yes,  ma'am,  I  confess  I  am  alarmed  at  vHiat 
appears  to  be  going  on,  and  I  vrish  it  was  all  quickly 
settled."  "  Oh,  my  dear  ma'am,"  said  she, "  when  once  you 
see  what  you  very  soon  will  see,  Pall  Mall  full  of  pikes, 
it  will  all  be  settled  very  much  to  our  satisfaction  1 "  This 
was  the  time  alluded  to  in  the  book  for  every  night  these 
ladies  sat  up  till  three  or  four  o'clock  dispatching  footmen 
with  paragraphs  to  The  Times  and  other  papers.  9ie 
boasted  of  having  raised  most  particularly  one  which  had 
insulted  the  Queen,  and  though  I  never  saw  them  bat  at 
dinner  and  tea,  always  departing  at  half-past  ten  o'clock, 
I  could  not  but  hear  things  let  out  which  made  me  very 
uncomfortable,  though  I  could  not  believe  much  serious 
mischief  could  be  done  t^  them.  When  I  returned  next 
time  from  Wales  Lady  Anne  was  out  of  favour,  never, 
indeed,  liked  at  all  but  as  a  tool.  Five  hundred  pounds 
was  given  her  to  resign,  but  she  was  agEun  called  on  to 
meet  the  fore^  Witnesses  at  Dover,  etc  I  think  the 
Hermaphrodite's  description  of  the  Princess  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  her  character.  She  was  good  natured  in  the 
extreme  to  all  her  ladies  and  to  all  her  servants,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  affectionate  interest  in  her  even 
when  her  defiance  of  all  propriety  grieved  us  all  to  the 
heart  Nature  had  formed  her  well,  and  a  good  education 
might  have  done  much  in  forming  a  fine  character,  for 
abilities  were  in  no  respect  wanting,  but  bad  as  her  education 
was,  it  did  not  deprive  her  of  the  consciousness  of  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong,  for  no  one  could  talk  morality 
better  when  it  answered  her  purpose  to  do  so.  That  she  was 
"  goaded  into  doing  wrong  from  the  first"  I  do  not  think, 
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except  what  passed  in  the  early  days  of  her  marriage 
goaded  her  through  life,  and  certainly  the  cabal  I  have 
described  was  no  small  degree  of  "goading"  to  the  Prince, 
to  whora  all  the  transactions  at  Blackheath  appeared  to 
be  known.  The  restrictions  on  her  intercourse  with  the 
Princess  Charlotte  when  she  was  growing  towards  woman- 
hood appeared  a  harsh,  unfeeling  measure,  but  there 
were  many  excuses  for  it  One  was  that  in  the  visit  to 
Kensington,  the  party  was  Sir  William  Drummond  and 
Lady  Charleville.  Sir  William  got  into  a  religious  con- 
versation with  the  Princess  Charlotte,  who  manfully  main- 
tained her  principles  against  his  abominable  travesties  of 
all  she  held  sacred.  Neither  the  mother  nor  governess 
attempted  to  stop  this  conversation,  and  I  saw  Lady 
Charleville  was  greatly  annoyed.  At  parting  Lady  de 
Clifford  said  to  me,  "  Should  I  not  tell  the  Prince  of  this?" 
I  said,  *'  Yes,  Lady  de  Clifford,  before  you  sleep."  How- 
ever, she  did  not  He  heard  it  another  way  as  he  did 
everything,  and  gave  her  Ladyship  a  severe  lecture.  Then 
the  restrictions  were  drawn  very  tight.  I  saw  the  Sapios 
frequently,  and  was  delighted  with  tktir  sing^g.  though 
I  lamented  their  dining  so  often.  Of  the  cottage  I  know 
no  more  than  that  I  heard  that  H.R.H.  had  taken  one 
next  door  to  the  Sapios,  but  I  never  saw  her  walk  to 
Bayswater  or  out  of  the  Palace  Garden.  My  last  waiting 
was  at  Connaught  House.  I  left  H.R.H.  determined  to  go 
abroad,  and  lamenting  that  1  was  too  old  (my  plea  and 
true  enough)  to  accompany  her.  When  all  was  fixed 
H.R.H,  wrote  to  tell  me  so  and  that  I  should  receive  my 
salary  as  a  pension.  When  she  returned  as  Queen  I 
received  an  invitation  to  visit  her,  but  t  was  become  still 
"older"  and  could  not  accept  it  On  Her  Majesty's  melan- 
choly and  unexpected  death,  whoever  made  out  the  lists 
of  attendants  to  be  provided  for  made  the  unaccountable 
mistake  of  placing  my  name  among  the  Women  of  the 
Bedchamber  instead  of  Privy  Purse,  and  all  the  Women 
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of  the  Bedchamber  were  cut  off  and   I  amongst 
though  all  the  servants  retired  upon  pensions  had 
pensions  continued.     I  represented  this  mistake  to  Lord 
Liverpool  through  my  good  and  kind  friend  Lord  Grenville,      I 
and  the  pension  I  now  enjoy  was  very  soon  after  given  to 
me.     My  remarks  on  the  book  have  ended  in  an  ^o- 
tistical  sketch  of  my  own  Royal  Life,  but  the  truth  is  that 
beyond  what  I  have  said  of  it  1  have  no  remark3  beyond      . 
what   you  will   make  yourself  when  you  read  it,  for  it^| 
begins  in  my  later  days.     1  was  struck  with  the  misrepre-  ^^ 
sentatioD  of  the  Princes  conduct  in  the  early  part  of  my 
time  or  I  could  not  have  bored  you  to  such  a  length.    i| 
never  saw  such  a  decided  Bookmaking  business.    It  mtaaiM\ 
to  get  a  great  deal  of  money  and  to  do  the  Queen's  case 
good,  which  I  think  it  will  not  do,  though  it  may  heap 
odium   on    Geoi^    IV,  but   why   need   she   tell   all    the 
obsolete  scandals  again  and  make  it  impossible  to  show 
her  face  in  the  circle  she  was  born  to  move  in.    Pray  read 
what  is  said  in  the  first  Atkenctum  of  the  year.     How  can 
she  bear  it?     In  the  hash  of  the  trial  I  think  a  real  man 
has  helped  her,  and  the  style  is  like  Sir  W.  GelL     Don't 
you  think  so  ?     I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  the 
book.   If  you  like  to  have  mine  I  will  send  it  to  you  if  you 
will  tell  me  how.     If  you  are  at  Bodryddon  perhaps  you 
may,  and  a  carrier  to  Chester  used  to  exist  who  could 
take  it     You  will  be  displeased  as  I  am  that  every  failing 
of  the  poor  Princess  Charlotte,  then  so  young,  are  most 
unfeelingly  exaggerated  without  extenuating  them  by  the 
sad  truth  that  she  felt  severely  the  want  of  love  from  all 
those  bound  by  natural  ties  to  bestow  it  on  her.     She  was 
driven  to  seek  affection  and  goodwill  from  others  to  whom 
she  had  access,  and  if  she  at  times  acted  on  advice  which 
was  not  always  good,  who  shall  wonder?    At  last  she 
found  an  object  for  all  those  warm  affections  which  had 
been  so  checked  and  pent  up,  and  I  now  bless  God  that 
she  expired  in  the  full  tide  of  happiness.     I  am  too  cold 
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and  tired  to  give  you  any  more  of  this  ill^ble  sprawL 
Your  imagination  when  yon  read  will  supply  the  rest 
God  bless  yon. 

Ever  most  affectionately, 

A.  Hayhan. 


Appendix  f 


The  following  extracts  from  Moore's  Twopenny  Post  Bag^  pabltsbed 
in  1813,  are  evidence  of  the  extraordiDary  excitement  aroused  by  the 
threatened  publication  of  The  Book.  The  extracts  arc  parts  of  a  note 
appended  to  a  leiter  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  Lacktngfton,  the 
publisher,  of  the  fomous  TempU  of  tht  Muus^  to  a  gentleman  who 
had  submitted  a  MS. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  "THE  TWOPENNY   POST    BAG  •*        1 

The  Manuscript,  which  !  found  in  the  Bookseller's 
Letter,  is  a  Melodrama,  in  two  Acts,  entitled,  Tht  Book} 
of  which  the  Theatres,  of  course,  had  had  the  refusal, 
before  it  was  presented  to  Messrs.  L — ck — ngt — n  and 
Co,  This  rejected  Drama,  however,  possesses  consider- 
able merit,  and  1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  la3dng  a  sketch 
of  it  before  my  Readers. 

The  first  Act  opens  in  a  very  awfiil  manner :  Time, 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning— 5"(^«*,  the  Bourbon  Cham- 
ber* in  C — r~lt— n  House— Enter  the  P e  R — g — ^ 

solus. — After  a  few  broken  sentences,  he  thus  exclaims : 


^  There  wu  ■  mysteriou*  Book  in  the  sixteeoth  ceotuiy,  which  cmploTcd 
til  the  uudoiu  cariosity  of  the  laumed  of  thftt  diy — every  ooe  spoke  of  it  i 
many  wiote  sgunit  it ;  though  it  does  not  *ppe*r  that  anybody  bad  ever  se«o 
it ;  and,  indeed,  Grotius  ti  of  opinion  that  no  sach  book  ever  existed.  It  was 
entitled  Libtr  tU  Iriitu  imfict/ariiui.  (See  Mvrk^,  Cap.  dt  LUris  damnatisj^ 
— Our  more  modem  mystery  of  the  B09k  lesembles  (his  in  many  particol&rt ; 
and  if  the  number  of  lawyers  employed  in  drawing  h  up  be  stated  correctly, 
a  alight  aJtcraiion  of  the  title  into  d  trikus  imif*it«nkm  would  produce  a 
ooinddence  altt^eiber  very  remarkable. 

'  The  chamber,  I  suppose,  which  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
Bourbons  al  the  first  Graml  FJtr,  and  wliicb  wiu  ornamented  (all  "  for  the 
ddivetance  of  Europe  ")  with^Cmrr  d«  lys. 
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Thou  haunt'at  my  fancy  so,  ihou  devilish  Book! 

I  meet  thee — trace  thee,  whercsoe'er  I  look. 

I  see  thy  damned  inJt  in  Eld — n's  brows — 

I  sec  ^y  foolscap  on  my  H— rtf — d's  Spouse — 

V— ns — I— t's  head  recalls  thy  Uatium  case, 

And  ail  ihy  btank'Uaves  stare  from  R — d — r*5  face  I 

While,  turning  here  \iaying  his  hand  on  his  Atar/],  I 

find,  ah  wretched  elf  I 
Thy  Lisi  of  dire  Errata  in  myseUl 

[  Waiits  t/u  stagt  in  consideraAU  agi/a/ion,] 
Oh  Roman  Punch  !  oh  potent  Cctra^oa  I 
Oh  Maraschino  E  Maraschino  oh  1 
Delidotis  drams  I  why  have  ye  not  the  art 
To  IdU  this  gnawing  Booi-Vform  in  my  heart  i 

He  is  here  interrupted  in  his  Soliloquy  by  perceiving 
some  scribbled  fragments  of  paper  on  the  ground,  which 
he  collects,  and  "by  the  light  of  two  magnificent  cande- 
labra "  discovers  the  following  unconnected  words — "  IVi/e 
negUcUd^'—^'tke  Book'*—"  Wrong  Measures"— "  the  Queen" 
—"  Mr.  Lambert"—"  the  R-^~t." 

Ha  1  treason  in  my  House  1 — Curst  words,  that  wither 

My  princely  soul  [sfialing  thtpapers  violtntly\  what  Demon 

brought  you  hither  P 
"  My  wife  I "— "  the  Book,"  too  I— stoy— a  nearer  took— 
[Holding  the  fragments  (losfr  to  the  amdtlafira} 
Alas  1  loo  plain,  B,  double  O,  K,  Book — 
Death  and  destruction  I 

He  here  rings  all  the  bells,  and  a  whole  legion  of  Valets 
enter — A  scene  of  cursing  and  swearing  (very  much  in  the 
German  style)  ensues,  in  the  course  of  which  messengers 
are  despatched  in  different  directions  for  the  L — rd  Ch — n- 
c— 11— r.  the  D— c  of  C— b— I— d  etc.  etc— The  inter- 
mediate time  is  filled  up  by  another  Soliloquy,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  aforesaid  Personages  rush  on  alarmed 
— the  D — e  with  his  stays  only  half-laced,  and  the  Ch — n- 
c — llor  with  his  wig  thrown  hastily  over  an  old  red 
night-cap,  "to  maintain  the  becoming  splendour  of  his 
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following  bniet-doax  is  the  satis&ctory  result  of  tl 
juxtaposition : — 

Hooonred  ColoDel— my  Wife,  ^rbffs  tbe  Queen  of  all  slattcms, 
N^lected  to  pot  up  dw  Book  of  new  Patterns. 
She  sent  the  wrong  Measures  too — shamefiilly  wrong — 
TbeyVe  the  same  used  for  poor  Mr.  Lambert,  whtn  yoang ; 
Bn^  Mess  70a  I  they  «oaldn*t  go  half  roand  the  R — g — t, 
So  hope  yoaH  excoie  toois  tin  deadi,  most  obe^ent. 

This  fully  explains  the  whole  mystery — the  R — g 
resumes  his  wonted  smiles,  and  the  Drama  terminates, 
usual,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COUNT  DE  CARTRIE:  A 
Record  of  the  Extraordinary  Events  in  the  Life  of  a 
French  Royalist  During  the  War  in  La  Vendue,  and 
of  His  Flight  to  Southampton,  Where  He  Followed 
the  Humble  Occupation  of  Gardener.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Fk^dcric  Masson,  Appendices  and  Notes 
by  Pierre  AuioiiE  Pichot  and  Other  Hands,  and 
numerous  Illustrations,  including  a  Photogravure  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.  Demy  Svo  (9x5!  inches).  Price 
1 6s.  net. 

*,*  7%c  Count  tU  Cartrit't  ifm#crs  tkrvm  tamt  vivid  titU- 
lij^fUs  upon  Am  nor  in  La  Vendue.  T)u  circuwutancM  attmitUng 
hit  aiapt  thrvugh  Franca,  after  the  Revalutianaiy  triumph,  arm 
liitU  thi^  0/ miracuimtu.  At  ths  tamt  tima  lae  obtain  a  j[itmfi*  of 
tha  cruai  MiQf  adafitad  by  tht  £wanimant  of  tka  period,  by  uihitk 
many  lueia  famiUas  war*  raduad  ta  a  ttata  of  abjttt  paitrty.  Tha 
CtmaU  fied  to  SotUhamptam,  vArrt  he  frraama  a  gwrdanar,  avantuaUy 
ttlmmtng  to  Framt*  in  iSob,  thanks  to  Bona^aaia,  Thua  mamain 
<B>a  prinitad  frvm  a  eontamporttry  manatcript  Engtitk  tramtatitm 
w^ith  anfy  canta  to  light  last  ytar.  So  hmpartant  is  this  find 
cvuidaraa  by  Franch  Aistorians  that  a  ya-^ranslation  into  Frtnth 
is  in  praparation,  lakieh  xill  bf  pttbtishad  in  Paris  limultanaaitsly 
with  the  English  edition  under  the  supervision  of  M.  Frid^ne 
Massan, 

BRITISH  MALAVA :  An  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of  British  Influence  in  MalAya.  By  Sir  Frank 
Athelstane  Swettenham,  K.C.M.G.,  Author  of 
"Malay  Sketches,"  "The  Real  Malay,"  and  "  Un- 
addressed  Letters."  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.     Demy  Svo  (9  x  5  j  inches).     Price  163.  net. 

*^*  The  otn'tet  of  his  book  is  to  pmt  on  record  the  exact  firrumt- 
stamrms  wAi'rA  Ud  to  the  Britiih  protection  of  that  part  of  tt^  Malay 
P)pminsnia  nam  known  ju  the  Federated  idatay  Slataa,  and  ta  describe 
in  detail  the  ^raiiuui  eittlutu/n  of  a  ayetam  of  wfwMutfttaiMi  at 
ttriique  as  tt  is  intertsSin^.  S'o  connattad  aifomnt  of  tha  avantt 
uihtch  prrtmded  this  extensitM  of  British  influence,  or  of  the  methods 
and  results  of  this  administrative  rxpenmant,  has  yat  been  at- 
tampled,  and  the  P^as^nt  work  eaoen  the  mhata  ground  up  to  the 
data  efaoriting.  7%a  owfAor  tracas  tha  kittaiy  «/  European  enter- 
pritahi  MaUya  finat  lAv  mtUmI  timas,  dattribes  the  Malays,  their 
eountry,  language,  t^as-aetarisiiet  tmd  atetomts  milk  a  kmemiadga 
assd  detaii  not  tehefo^nd  »■  aa^attmr  puhticatim»  M  ttsa  Estgiisk 
loMguage.  The  »«n(  ataa  cenlatns  verr  compkta  and  hitherto  mm- 
puitithad  dataita  of  tka  ocet^aticm  trfMalacas,  Penang,  and  Singa- 
t«ea  fram  Aa cm^uext «f  Malacta  by  'ha  nrtugmae  tn  ijii  la  the 
praaant  day.  A  nam  map  of  the  fyninnda  wttA  aU  tfrn  latest  in- 
Jbmatiam  in  regard  to  existing  and  projaetad  fuilman  aetompa  nies 
the  book,  lakich  is  alto  illustrated  by  a  nmmb^  af  fieturas,  aoau  af 
Khsch  are  from  photograph*  speaaUy  taken  witk  tku  abfaat. 
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WOMEN  OF  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE.  By  Fkkdkric 
LoLi^K.  Translated  by  Alice  IviMY.  With  51  Portraits, 
three  in  Photogravure.  Demy  8vo  (9  x  5}  inches). 
Price  a  IS.  net. 

*a*  "BtauHful  ■Mwtoi  an  ntassary  to  a  Omrt,"  wntts  tie 
authm'  cf  Ms  dtmk  in  hit  pi^/au.  I/tfUt  ftf  19,  nntr  toai  a  Citmrt 
le  wtU  npptitd  wM  Iht  naetstarUt «/  tt/k  as  tMat  9/  S'afK.-U<oy  If  I. 
In  tht  lUima  eftht  Steomt  Empin  Komtnplaytd  «  f^min^nt  part. 
mud  what  they  lacked  in  nativ*  worth  anaminU  mm  wtai/€  ^Pf^ 
in  imfuinff  titles,  pentmal  beauty,  and  jwrj—u  draftrisa.  7%m 
■BO*  no  manaitmy  vhrre  th*i*  brtiliatU  start  mtrm  niltclad,  and  a 
ehrumieUr  of  the  prriod  Itas  ampU  mairrial  at  his  di^asal  ,•  far  thr 
Catirt  tmmaad  imitM  sutmial  atui  tttmtd  with  stvriet  pfgaUamtvy.  A 
featuraofthisvoium^ii  the  iUustraXians:  asacoilactioncf"baatUias" 
the  ttn*s  is  di^uult  to  fjuat. 

THE  HOUSE  IN  ST.  MARTIN'S  STREET.  Being 
Chronicles  of  the  Bumey  Family.  By  Constanxe 
Hill,  Author  of  "Jane  Austen  :  Her  Homes  and  Hex 
Friends,"  "  Juniper  Hall,"  etc.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions by  Ellen  G.  Hill,  and  reproductions  of  con- 
temporary Portraits,  etc.  Demy  8vo  (9  x  5I  inches). 
Price  21S.  net. 


•,•  Theu  ehronicia  cf  th*  happy  lifr  cf  the  auiharm  ^ 
"£v»iina"  and  her  family  in  tht  last  of  Ihrir  Ixmdcn  hamsr%  mra 
taiitn  from  coniemparary  journals  and  iriltrt,  writlrm  tjr  Fam^ 
Bumry  and  her  nsti-rt.  a  targe  ntrmhtr  of  which  a$m  now  girtn  ia 
the  piMie  for  Ihn  firtt  timA.  Tha  tisUn  plat»  btforo  He,  mi  thev 
awn  f^raf-htc  style,  the  tvricms  diitin^ished  guuts  who  flotkrd  to 
Dr.  jturney's  hottse.  Artists  and  musieiant,  mritwt  and  staUsmen^ 
travelers  loth  English  andlbroign,  all  frtofy  un^ldod  thair  vary- 
ing characters  in  that  ^tnial  aimosphtrw ;  whUs  ammngit  tkms  wim% 
thru  iwrry  girts  "toAtn'  notes"  to  tka  mat  htmefUefthoaawhOf  JM 
afitr  yoars,  should  sitk  to  rtalise  and  revivify  the  interconrst  of 
that  oriUiaHt  society.  Older  writers  also  play  their  part  in  thtt 
iiooh  and  eompictr  the  pieturr,-  unpuhlished  Utien  betng  gri^en  of 
Mrs.  Thole,  "  fiaddy  Criifi,"  Dinid  Garrick,  and  others,  fur 
matter  of  a  more  acetitnjr  kitut  there  are  vrind  descriptions  af  the 
Cardan  rioti,  written  from  day  to  day  ty  members  of  the  B-mey 
filtmiiy,  mho  witnessed  the  vioUnt  proceedini'  if  the  mob  frvm  the 
Obseniatory  windc^i  of  the  house  tn  St.  Marttn't  StwMt.  The  6oeh 
it  illustrated  hy  carefully  seieOed portraitt.  mott  of  thtm  nprmdmeod 
far  tkt  first  time,  and  by  numermis  shetchat  of  ptaett  eonn^Xtd  with 
the  narrative. 


I 


SALOME:  A  Tragedy  in  One  Act.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Oscar  Wilde,  with  an  Introduction  by 
RoBEUT  Ross,  and  sixteen  full-page  Illustrations  by 
AuQRKV  Beabi>5lsv.  Foolscup  4to  (8x6^  inches). 
Price  IDS.  6d.  net 
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THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  "Pictor  Icnotvs." 
By  Alfxander  Gilchrist.  Edited  with  an  Intro- 
duction hy  W.  Gkaham  Rubertson.  With  numerous 
Rcproductiuns  from  Blake's  most  characteristic  and 
remarkable  designs.  Demy  8vo  {9  x  s|  inches).  Price 
IDS.  6d.  net. 

','  It  is  mm  lavutfyytan  sina  th«  dtatk  »f  WUUam  Btakt, 
attd  tticM  year  Acu  brmigiU  mm  luanr  mvffniticH  at  a  rtaJ  fiott  and 
artist.  Giickrise t " Lt/e," pHblished  in  1B63,  Has  rcmaiiud mU «/ tH4 
track  0/  wiany  admirtrs  0/ Hlakt't  taork  mi  aavunt  of  ittpnct ;  tlu 
firtatnt  tdiiion  wiU,  it  it  hopad^  inenos4  tkr  folLnoing  or  (<Ut  grtat 
WW,  bjf  nmwimg  «»  rtfwirfai  Mr.  W.  GmMam  Jmmtmm,  wMn 
has  th» finest  Afwam  roiUdion  tfBlakr  (nttums,  has  »dHmt  fJk*  text 
amd  wtrtlUm  an  intrn/iitctittmt  aid,  wthat  u  of  gttattrr  inttrtst  to  HlaJt* 
lovars,  ettriiJvJ  GiUhrist's  wot^  wiiA  a  large  nitmber  of  the  m^tt 
pmfact  t^  BlaJtt  t  drajeings  and  fiictvrtt.  In  additioH  ta  thue,  mott 
9f  thM  ulutttaticnj  criginally  islecttd  by  GiUkrist  for  tkt  "  lift" 
mHi  bt  inchtdtd. 


THE  POEMS  OF  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Ernest  Hartley 
CoLERiDGic,  and  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gerald 
Metcalfe.     Demy  8vo  (9  x  5J).     Price  7s,  6d.  net 

*,*  Hithtrtc  no  attmpt  has  twm  madt  to  iUtutratf  CoUndgw't 
Poftna  as  a  whoU.  "7^  Ancitttt  Marinsr,"  "Chriitabelt"  and 
"  Thf.  Kavtm,~  Aaiw  fitrmskad  matmiats  for  lh«  artist,  and  an 
iUtutrattd  volttmti  afSa^Umtt  i^t  t^tatwd.  Mr.  K.  H.  CoUridi^ 
has  prrfiamt  tha  ttxt  targth  /r&m  Ab  adMm  of  1834.  and  oho 
imimdod  tntnai  poamu  Jktkorao  iw^wMfatorf  in  book  prm,  Mr. 
iitttaift  Am  fottmi  'm  CeUridgo  th»  inspiration  fitr  a  rmmartatU 
MTMi  efdramtngs  and  thorns  ius  mndoubttd  synpathy  by  tuimptins 
his  dosigns  to  iJu  spirit  o/tfir  fiotmt  thry  illustrate. 


GOLD.  FRANKINCENSE  AND  MYRRH,  AND 
OTHER  PAGEANTS.  By  W.  Grahau  Robekt- 
SON.  With  twelve  full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour  by 
the  Author.  Uniform  with  "A  Masque  of  May  Morn- 
ing." FooLicap  4to  (10}  X  8J  inches).   Price  7s.  6d.  net 

*,*  A  spwtial  frature  t^  tHt  book  is  the  talaurrd  itluatrations, 
frisUodJiym  »ood  blocks  mad*  by  Mr.  Edmund  Awaiu^  who  is  aim 
far  tha  printing,   f^dass  Noehs  ionm  mam  tdm 
the  otdtr  mood  mtgravingt,  but  tiktrt  ia  no 

HI 
'designs. 


rt^onsibtojbr  tko  printing,  f^oeass  bloeks  ktam  mam  ajmait  miHttfy 
wnfiplantta  the  otdtr  mood  mtgravingt,  but  tikort  ia  no  OTOuriwii 
bttmeen  the  nsults  obtainod,  as  may  oasity  bo  toem  pvm  ■  giama  at 

the  rtprodmctiont  t^fMr.  Graham  Kabortson't  koauts/ml  dot 


FROM  FOX'S  EARTH  TO  MOUNTAIN  TARN: 
Days  among  the  Wild  Animals  of  Scotland-  By  J,  H. 
Crawford.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo 

(i)  >  5^  inulics).      Price  los.  6d.  net. 


IMPORTANT    NEW    BOOKS 


CRUISE  ACROSS  EUROPE:  Notes  on  a  Freshwaiff 
Voyage  from  Holland  to  the  Black  Sea.  By  Donald 
Maxwell,  Author  of  "  The  Log  of  the  Griffin^"  with 
nearly  two  hundred  Illustrations  by  the  Author  and 
CoTTiNGTON  Tavlor.  Demy  Svo  (9  x  5}  inches). 
Price  I  OS.  6d  net 


A  PORTFOLIO  OF  AUBREY  BEARDSLEV'S  DRAW- 
INGS ILLUSTRATING  "SALOME."  By  Oscar 
WiLDfi.    Folio  (13)  X  lojl  inches).    Price  zzs.  6d.  net 

*.*  The  desigtu  of  the  taU  Auhny  BtanUlp'  art  futw  rwfr^ 
ducfd  /or  Iht  firtt  tiiw.  tJu  attttat  si*t  v/  tit  angimmtr,  vim.  9  X  4| 
incJuit,  and  art  prinied  upvit  fapanae  vUtam.  Inctudmd  tnmmtf 
tktm  is  a  drawitig  vrigtHaUy  don*  as  an  iUustntian  to  "  Tiifiiiii, 
but  not  imdudtd  in  t/u  zvtunu  oiAm  puiUsMad.  Tkig  wuuU^ 
serUa  of  drsigru  is  tntMmU  davbt  BaardaUy's  chef  d'ceuvre,  and  Iht 
canKhuh  hoi  been  laJktn  im  tk»Jfmdmttion  of  the  biochj  mnJu^  friwUt 
eqmat  it  effei~t  to  the  onginals  tAtauelvts. 


THE  THAMES.  From  Chelsea  to  the  Nore.  A  series 
of  thirty-one  full-page  Lithographs  {five  in  Colour). 
By  Thomas  R.  Way.  With  a  descriptive  text  by 
Walter  G.  Bell.  Uniform  with  "  Reliqucs  of  Old 
London,"  "  Architectural  Remains  of  Richmond,"  etc., 
"iVncienl  Royal  Palaces,"  etc.  LimiUd  to  250  copiei 
for  sak  in  Engiand  and  Armriai,  Demy  4to  (i  t^  x  8( 
inches).     Price  4as.  net. 

',*  AUo  an  Edition  dt  Lux*  ef  Artisfi  Prteh  »f  tks  Lilk*- 
gr^pfu,  wtmmttd  amd  in  a  p»nf»iitf  §mek  tigmJ  ty  $kt  Artat, 
l^itf  Five  Guutdos  mt. 


NAPOLEON'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  POLAND,  1806-1807. 
A  Military  History  of  Napoleon's  First  War  with 
Russia,  vu-ificd  from  unpublished  oHicial  documents. 
By  F.  LORAIKE  Petre.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  New 
Edition.    Uetny8vo  (9x5!  inches).   Priceios.6d.net 


LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS  <  >F  SAMUEL  GRIDLEY 
HOWE.  Edited  by  his  Daughter  Laura  E.  Richards. 
With  Notes  and  a  Preface  by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  an 
Introduction  by  Mrs.  John  Lahe.  Demy  Svo  (9  x  s| 
inches).    Price  16s.  net 


IMPORTANT   NEW    BOOKS 


RIFLE  AND  ROMANCE  IN  THE  INDIAN  JUNGLE: 
Being  the  Record  of  Thirteen  Years  of  Indian  Jungle 
Life  By  Cai^mn  A.  1.  R.  Glasiurd  (Indian  Army). 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the  Author  and  Re- 
productions from  Photographs.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.   Crown  8vo  (7J  x  5  inches).    Price  75.  6d.  net 


JANE  AUSTEN:  HER  HOMES  AND  HER 
FRIENDS.  By  Constance  Hill.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Ellen  G.  Hill,  together  with  Photo- 
gravure Portraits.     Crown  8vo.     Pnce  55.  net. 

LUtrary  World. — "Enthusiastic  Aasteniatu  as  wc  confesa 
ourselves,  wc  hasten  to  acknowledge  out  debt  to  Miss  Constance 
Hill  for  the  addition  she  makes  to  Auiteniana.  The  pil|*ninBge 
she  has  made  to  the  homes  and  haunts  of  Jane  Auitco  and  her 
friends  yields  %.  Tolsme  with  which  we  should  now  be  loth  to 
part." 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  PRINCESS  DES  URSINS 
IN  SPAIN  (CAMARERA-MAVOR).  By  Con- 
STANCE  HiLU  With  Twelve  Illustrations  and  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     Price  5s.  net. 

Biikman, — "  Nothinc  could  be  more  charmin;;  or  more  intcr- 
citing  llwn  the  way  in  which  Miis  Cunslance  Hill  has  told  the 
story  of  her  bscinating  heroine.  She  has  gathered  from  all 
sources,  chiefly  French,  every  item  of  correipoodence  or  of 
reminiscence  ttul  throws  l^ht  upon  tlie  career  of  one  of  the 
most  taleoied  and  mod  brilliant  ladies  of  th«t  age  of  chaining 
wofrvcD- " 


JUNIPER  HALL:  A  Rendezvous  of  Certain  Illustrious 
Personages  during  the  French  Revolution,  including 
Alexander  D'.\rblay  and  Fanny  Burney.  By  Con- 
stance Hill.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ellen 
G.  Hill,  and  reproductions  fiom  various  Contempo- 
rary Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

7>Wr.— "  This  book  makes  another  on  the  long  and  seduc- 
tive list  of  books  that  take  up  history  jiut  where  history  oropet 
leaves  off.  .  .  .  We  have  given  but  a  faint  idc»  of  the  fresliness. 
the  innocent  gaiety  of  its  pafes  ;  we  can  give  none  at  all  of  the 
beauty  and  intereat  of  the  pictures  that  adorn  iL^ 


The  Boyhood  and  Youth 

NAPOLEON 

Some  chapters  on  the  Life  of  Duooaparte,  l76(>-r793 

By  OSCAR  BROWNING,  M.A. 

Crown  8to.     Ji.  net. 

Mr,  J.  Holtanil  Rose  In  Morntnm  Patl.—'^  A  itorf  •which  thouM  com- 
mand the  attmUOD  oT  the  general  reader  from  iti  intn'nuc  talemt  ; 
•boTC  all,  Ji  merici  the  attcnUoD  of  til  who  arc  about  to  uke  up 

the  mititxr)'  proCcMion." 

ITorta.— "The  ilory  of  Napoleon'i  childhood  .  .  .  couM  &ot  have  had 
■o  abler  or  nrnre  lyinpathetic  narrator  tlian  tke  author  of  thii  irry 
tiidoating  work  ...  to  be  welcomed  u  in  eztrcmcljr  valuable 
cnnlribution  to  tbc  itudy  of*  •uperUtivcl)'  great  biitoric  figure." 

Salmrdap  A«ir(vM.— "  Thu  extnordiiurj'  romaoce  .  .  .  ■  treatiu  of 
deep  intcre«l." 

Ebming  Standard.—"  We  have  not  read  aaywhere  a  more  intcmtiog, 
a  more  detiile«l  accouDi  nf  the  chilifhood,  lehooldi)^  and  carlj 
draoutic  eptioda  in  the  life  of  thia  obacure  Coraicao  youth  who 
wai  dcvtincd  to  alter  the  map  of  Earope." 

Heltg  NrUJ.— "Mr.  Browning  has  with  patience,  labmir,  careful  ttudjr, 
and  excellent  Uit«  tifea  ui  a  very  valuable  book,  which  will  add 
milcrially  to  the  literature  on  toia  moat  bacinatiag  of  hunun 
pcnonalitici." 

GmenStan.-^"  Mr.  Otcar  Browninf'i  valnine  ia  of  freat  intercat.  It  it 
enibetli»hed  with  portraiti,  it  ia  clearlj  printed,  it  Kaa  an  admir- 
able indea.  It  it,  moreover,  a  valuable  addition  to  Napoleonic 
literature." 

rji)Mi>— **IntcTC«ttn|  .  .  .  will  be  welcomed  by  Napoleonic  atadenta." 

Llt^rarp  IforM.— "Mr.  Browning  ha*  caamincd  all  the  available 
lourcci  of  information  and  carefully  weighed  hii  hiitorictl  evidence. 
Thii  diatrimioating  treatment  haa  traulled  in  a  bo^>k  .  .  .  thjf 
arrciii  ittentioii  by  the  conviction  ita  raaoned  coaclaaioni 
carry." 

G/ob«.— "  Eminenlty  painataking  and  atncerc** 

Mr.  Jidntp  Cork  in  Da  (If  £<iXMJ.— "  Thii  very  admirable  book." 

9temtntf>am  Poi/.-'"The  produa  of  Kholarly  erudition,  for  what 
Mt.  Browning  hai  not  read  on  the  aubject  \t  nut  woeth  reading — 
joined  with  critical  acvnen  and  a  ihoTongh  appreciation  of  the 
human  aide  of  geniui." 


i 
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THE  LIFE  OF  PETER 
ILICH    TCHAIKOVSKY 

{1S40-1893),  BY  HIS  BROTHER,  MODESTE  TCHAI- 
KOVSKY, EDITED  AND  ABRIDGED  FROM  THE 
RUSSIAN  AND  GERMAN  EDITIONS  BY  ROSA 
NEWMARCH,  WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS AND  FACSIMILES  AND  AN  INTRODUC- 
TION BY  THE  EDITOR.     DemySvo.     Price  a  is.  net. 

Standard. — "Mrs.  Neinn»rcfa't  ralaable  additioo  to  Tchaikoviky 
literalore  toiy  be  uoreservedly  commended  to  the  aitcntion  of 
student  and  expert,  white  by  her  cleiu  style  and  excellent  Eoelisfa, 
the  needs  of  the  music  lovei,  lo  whom  the  colour,  the  sutcere 
emotioa,  and  strong  humaa  clement  of  Tchaikovsky's  mosic  will 
stake  a  very  stfong  appeal,  are  meL*' 

GltU. — "  Not  only  oopioui  biographical  nutter,  bat  an  extraordhiarily 
vivid  portrait  of  a  high]y  emotional  and  sensiive  personality." 

Timts.-'"  A  mou  iliuminating  commentary  00  Tchaikovsky's  mask." 

tVfirU. — "One  of  the  mo«t  fascinating  self  -  revelatioos  by  an  artist 
which  has  been  given  to  the  world.  The  truulatioo  is  excellent, 
uid  worth  reading  for  its  own  take." 

IV^mintttr  GoMtttt. — "  Ii  t£  no  exaggeration  to  describe  the  work 
as  one  of  singular  bucinatioa." 

Mi.  Etnest  Newnes  in  Mamkultr  CtianiiMm,—'"  For  the  present  large 
and  handaotne  volnroe  we  have  nothing  but  praise.  .  .  .  For 
Mrs.  Newmarch's  trmoslvlion  no  praise  can  be  too  high." 

Tmth. — "All  music  lovers  may  be  he&rtUy  rccommeaded  to  get  the 
work  and  read  it  (or  themselves." 

M«miHf  Past. — "This  delightful  volume  is  sure  lo  be  read  with 
avidity  by  the  many  admiren  of  the  Russian  master  in  this 
country,  who  will  ilonbtle&s  feet  that  they  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  compoKt'i  brother  for  a  work  of  deep  and  abidiiig  inter- 
e>t|  and  to  Mrs.  Newmarch  for  the  admirable  manner  id  which 
the  has  performed  the  difficult  task  of  editing  and  preparing  the 
book  for  Finland." 


THE   DUKE   OF  REICHSTADT 

(NAPOLEON  THE  SECOND) 

A  BIOGRAPHY  COMPILED  FROM  NEW  SOURCES 
OF  INFORMATION  BY  EDWARD  DE  WERT- 
HEIMER,  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  A  FAC- 
SIMILE.   Demy  8va     Price  2  is.  net. 

Timus. — "A  moit  careftil  and  interoting  work,  which  presents  the 
first  complete  and  authoritative  life  of  the  nnfortnnate  prince." 

Outlotk, — *'ProCenor  Wertheimer  is  entitled  to  make  the  historian's 
proudest  boast  that  he  has  filled  a  gap  in  historical  literature, 
not  merely  reeonsidered  the  judgments  of  other  and  more  laboii- 
oos  men.  He  has  ramacked  the  public  archives  and  private 
collections  neglected,  or  only  dipped  into,  before,  and  his  work  is 
of  permanent  value." 

AtkiUMum. — "  Exhibits  throoghoat  careful  and  scholarly  research  into 
a  subject  which  has  not  before  been  treated  upon  adequate  doca- 
mentary  evidence." 

PmllMaJl  GaastU. — "  The  importance  of  this  work  is  not  folly  indicated 
by  its  title.  It  is  for  more  than  a  biography  of  the  Emperor's  son, 
for  we  have  a  most  incisive  and  convincing  portrait  of  Marie 
Looise^  and  a  clear  exposition  of  the  delicate  relations  between 
France  and  the  rest  of  Europe  during  the  short  period  for  which 
the  Duke  of  Reichstadt's  name  expressed  such  unknown  but 
formidable  possibilities." 

Stattdard, — "Mr.  de  Wertheimer  has  written  a  singularly  Interesting 
book — the  outcome  of  patient,  well-applied  research." 

WtttminsUr  Gautte. — '*  This  book,  admirably  produced,  reinforced 
by  many  additional  portraits,  is  a  solid  contribution  to  history  and 
a  monument  of  patient,  well-applied  research." 

Graphic. — **The  author's  claim  to  have  filled  a  gap  in  lustorical 
literature  is  unquestionably  borne  out." 

Daily  T^/i/ns/i.— "  This  very  exhaustive  and  critical  bi<^raphy. 
Mr.  de  Wertheimer  writes  with  sympathy  and  discretion." 

Evening  Standard. — "An  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  makes  ex- 
cellent reading." 

Dailf  Exprtts. — "An  historical  document  of  the  first  order." 


London  :  JOHN  LANE,  The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  St^ee^  W. 
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